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PEEFACE 



It is a common subject of complaint among amateur florists, 
tliat the directions for the culture of flowers given in works on 
Gardening, are scattered through so many different volumes, 
and mixed with so many other matters, as to be of com- 
paratively little use to the possessors of small gardens. 
Having felt this inconvenience myself, it occurred to me that 
a dictionary of the English and botanic names of the most 
popular flowers, with directions for their culture, would be 
useful; and the result is the present volume. The botanic 
names are accented, to show on which syllable the emphasis is 
to be laid ; and every syllable must be pronounced, whether 
accented or not. When the accent is acute, thus : &, it signifies 
that the consonant following the vowel is to be taken into the 
syllable; and when the accent is grave, thus: k, that the 
vowel fiuiBhes the syllable. Thus Anthyllis is pronounced 
An-thyl-lis, and armkta, ar-ma-ta ; while, as a proof that 
every syllable is pronounced, Agkve is called A-ga-v^, and 
Amphlcome, Am-fic-o-m^. 

As this was the only one of my works in which any assist- 
ance was given to me by my late deeply lamented husband, it 
may be interesting to my readers to know, that he wrote the 
whole of the articles on Borders, Climate, Conservative Walls, 
Draining, Edgings, Fences, Flower GaiAsns, C>x«^^ "^^S^sa^ 
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Hotbeds, Levelling, Planting, Pleasure Grounds, Keserve 
Ground, Rock-work, Seats, Shrubbery, Single Trees, Sowing 
Seeds, Tallies, Tan, Walls, and Water, and part of several 
other articles ; besides having read over and revised the whole 
of the first and second editions. 

The Appendix to the work was suggested by Lord Murray, 
of Edinburgh; to whom I am under very great obligations 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered me, both by his 
own letters and by those he has forwarded to me from a lady, 
a friend of his, and from Mr. James Mac Nab, which have 
been of great use to me in affording hints as to the subjects 
most likely to be useful in the Appendix. 

Notwithstanding the large sale of the work (which has ex- 
ceeded twenty-five thousand copies,) it has never been stereo- 
typed ; but every new edition has been carefully revised, and 
descriptions of new plants and of new discoveries in floriculture 
have been added, so as to bring the whole down completely to 
the present day. 

J. W. Loudon. 

Batswater, 

Jarmary lltTiy 1858. 
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ABELTA. 

A BE'JAA.—Caprifolidcece.—l}h\s 
•^ genus was discovered in China 
as long back as 1818, by Dr. Abel, 
in honour of whom it was named ; 
but it was little known in Europe, 
though several species were after- 
wards discovered, till 1844, when 
Mr. Fortune sent over plants of 
AMlia rupSstriSy which he found 
growing among some rocks on the 
Ohamoo Hills. It is a pretty little 
plant, with fragrant flowers, some- 
what resembling those of the sweet- 
scented Daphne, but not remarkably 
beautiful. Another species (A. wni- 
fldra) is an evergreen shrub, with 
whitish flowers, which appear in July. 
It was introduced by Messrs. Stan- 
dish and Noble, in 1851, and seems 
hardy. There is another species of 
the genus, which was introduced in 
1842, under the name of Vesddia 
Jlorihimday &om Mexico, which has 
long rose-coloured flowers, closely 
resembling those of the honeysuckle, 
to which, indeed, it is nearly allied, 
but which are produced singly. The 
plant itself is a pendulous shrub, 
and it requires a warm greenhouse. 
It groiTs freely, strikes readily from 
cuttings, and flowers dui'ing the 
greater part of the summer. 



ABUTILON. 

A^BRUS. — Legumindsce, — The 
Wild Liquorice {A. precatdHus) is 
a pretty climbing stove plant, which 
requires a strong heat to throw it 
into flower. The seeds, which are 
poisonous, are scarlet and black, and 
are sometimes made into necklaces 
for children. 

AbuVhlon. — Malvacece, — There 
is a very beautiful greenhouse plant 
called AhMilon stridUum, or Slda 
pictay that deserves a place in every 
collection. It is a native of Brazil, 
and half-shrubby, with vine-like 
leaves, and bell-^aped flowers of a 
bright yellow, strongly veined with 
scarlet, which hang down on long 
slender stalks. The plant should be 
grown in a pot, a quarter filled with 
broken potsherds to insure perfect 
drainage, in a light sandy loam ; and 
it should be trained to a slight frame ; 
or it may be planted in the open air, 
and trained against a wall or trellis, 
as it is nearly hardy, and only re- 
quires protection from frost. It is 
sometimes also grown in a stove, 
where it flowers abundantly, if 
allowed plenty of moisture, though 
the whole plant is much weaker than 
when grown in a cooler teiEL^«c«^.>ax^. 
There are sevetaX ■^^t'^ \>^a»S&Q\. 
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species of this genus, some of which 
are generally found in the nurseiieS) 
under the name of Slda. One of the 
handsomest kilids is called AhiUilon 
vitifdliunif or Slda vUifdliay from 
its vine-shaped leaves. It is a noble- 
looking shrub, growing about six feet 
high, with a mass of large purplish or 
lilac flowers. It is a native of Chili, 
and may be grown in the open ground, 
with a slight protection ; or in a con- 
servatory. The flowers are much 
darker under glass, and sometimes 
become nearly white when the plant 
is grown in the open air. A . pceonice- 
fibi'a, which has been only lately in- 
troduced from Brazil, has its flowers 
of a deep rose colour. The best soil 
for it is a mixture of heath-mould and 
silver sand. Another new species, 
called AbutUon in^gTve, has white 
flowers veined with crimson. All 
the Abutilons are subject to attacks 
from the red spider, and require 
frequent syringing to keep them in 
health. 

AcA^ciA. — LegumindscB. — Most 
persons understand by the word 
Acacia, tall trees with pea-flowers, 
which are natives of North America, 
and quite hardy in the open air of 
England. These trees, however, are 
the Locust trees, or false Acacias, and 
belong to the genus Eobinia. The 
true Acacias (which were placed in 
the genus Mimosa by Linnaeus) are 
what are called Wattle trees in 
Australia, with flowers like balls or 
spikes of down ; and, as they require 
protection from the frost in England, 
they are generally treated, in this 
country, as greenhouse shrubs. Above 
three hundred species have been in- 
troduced, but only about thirty are 
in cultivation in British nurseries, 
and nearly all these have been figured 
in the botanical periodicals. By fax 
the greater part of the Acacias grown 
in England are natives of New Hoi- 
land, and most of these are nearly 



hardy ; but some are from the East 
Indies and Arabia, and most of them 
require a stove. Nearly all the 
kinds are evergreen ; and the Aus- 
tralian species are very valuable in 
greenhouses, because they are in 
flower during winter. In the open 
ground they flower in March, April, 
May, and June. The following kinds 
are the most common of the Austra- 
lian Acacias in British nurseries : — 
A, armcUaf a most useful plant for 
windows and balconies, from its har- 
diness, its compact, simple, dark- 
green leaves, or phyllodia, and the 
great abundance of its yellow ball- 
like flowers; it requires, however, 
frequent syringing of the leaves, as 
it is very apt to be infested with in- 
sects ; A, alMa, a curious species, 
with winged stems ; A. declpienSf 
with small angular leaves ; A . diffusa, 
a dwarf plant with small flowers ; 
A. hyhriday very fragrant; A. lon- 
gifdliaj with very long leaves, and 
the flowers not in balls, but in long 
close spikes ; A . puhiscena, a very ele- 
gant species with drooping branches, 
bipinnate leaves, and the ball-like 
flowers disposed in racemes ; A. nl- 
gHcanSf with blackish -green foliage; 
A. verticilldita, with the leaves like 
spines, and disposed in whorls ; A. 
lopkdnthOf with bipinnate leaves, 
and long spike-like whitish flowers ; 
A. dealbdUOf the A. afflnU of some 
botanists, remarkable for the delicacy 
of its foliage, and the whitish bloom 
which covers its trunk and branches ; 
A, spectdbilia, remarkable for the 
immense number of its yellow balls 
of flowers, which is nearly allied to 
A. dealb£lta,but requires rather more 
heat ; and A. melandxylon^ the 
Black Wood, or Black Wattle of the 
Australians, the dilated petioles or 
phyllodia of which look like leaves, 
with the real leaves, which are 
bipinnate, attached to their extremi- 
ties. Of the other kinds of Acacia, 
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the hardiest are A. acanthocdrpay a 
native of Mexico, with pale pink 
flowers; and spiny pods ; ajid A. Juli- 
brissirif the Silk tree, a native of 
Persia, and one of the most beantifnl 
small trees that can be imagined ; the 
flowers are like long silk tassels, and 
they vary from a pale pink or rose- 
colour, to a delicate lilac ; but they 
seldom attain perfection in the opei^ 
air in England, for want of heat in our 
summers, though they are extremely 
beautiful in Italy. Of the stove 
species, the handsomest are A, ape- 
cidaa^ A. grandifldray A. Houstdni^ 
and A, scdndens ; and they should 
all be kept in the coolest and most 
airy part of the stove. A. vdra, the 
Gum Arabic tree, A . Cdtechu, from 
the imripe pods of which is made the 
substance called Terra Japonica, and 
A, Sinegcdf the Gum Senegal tree, 
are only interesting for their pro- 
ducts. 

All the kinds of Aoada require to 
be grown in sandy loam, or in a mix- 
ture of sand, peat, and leaf-mould, 
well drained. They are generally pro- 
pagated by imported seeds (though 
some of the species have ripened seed 
in this country) ; and the seeds are 
sometimes two, or even three years 
in the ground, before they come up. 
To hasten their vegetation, they may 
be steeped in very hot water, and left 
in the water for several days, or in 
oxalic acid and water, and sometimes 
even boiled for a minute or two ; or 
a little bit may be cut or scraped off 
just at the scar on the seed ; and 
when prepared by any of these modes, 
they will generally come up in about 
a week or a fortnight. Acacias may 
also be propagated by cuttings ; but 
as these are rather dMcult to strike, 
thej should be put into a pot filled 
with pure white sand, covered closely 
with a bell-glass, and then plunged 
into a hot-bed. The tenderer species 
may also be grafted on A. dealbskta, 



A. loph4ntha, and A. melan6xylon, 
which appear to be the hardiest kin ds. 
All these three species will generally 
spring up again from the root, when 
kUled down to the ground by frost ; 
and whenever this is the case with 
any plants, it indicates that the plants 
may be propagated by cuttings of the 
roots, which is frequently done with 
these Acacias. All the roots of the 
Australian species of Acacia smell 
like Garlic, and this smell is very 
perceptible on entering a room where 
any of these plants are kept, if it has 
been shut up for a few days. For 
this reason, when Acacias are kept 
in a greenhouse adjoining the living- 
rooms of a house, care should be 
taken to give the house abundance 
of ventilation; and this is also very 
conducive to the health of the plants. 

Aca'cia. — See Robi'nia and Mi- 
mosa ; as plants belonging to these 
genera are often called Acacia, though 
they differ widely from the true 
Acacias both in the structure and 
appearance of their flowers, and in 
their habit of growth. 

Aoa'nthus. — A cafUhdcece. — Per- 
ennial plants, natives of the warm 
parts of Europe, two of which, A. 
mdUis and A. spindsuSf deserve a 
place in every collection, from their 
stately appearance, and from the 
legend of theii* leaves having given 
the first idea of the capital of the 
Corinthian order of architecture. All 
the kinds of Acanthus require a sandy 
soil, and a good deal of room ; and 
they are all readily increased by 
division of the root, and by seeds. 
The situations most suitable for a 
large plant of Acanthus are near a 
stone seat on a lawn ; at the foot of 
a block of stone introduced among 
rockwork ; or among classical ruins, 
such as those at Virginia Water, 
Windsor, &c. 

A'CARUS. — A genus ot «aisiJ^\ar 
sects or miteB. A' carua tel^r wa^ "^^ 
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red spider, is one of the most trouble- 
some of all insects to gardeners, par- 
ticularly in the bark stove, as it breeds 
in the bark. When first hatched, 
this little creature is scarcely per- 
ceptible, as its colour is of a yellowish 
green, and it spins its web oh the 
under side of the leaves. As it gets 
older, it becomes of a brownish red. 
It has eight legs, and belongs to the 
spider family ; but it is provided with 
a kind of proboscis or rostrum, with 
which it sucks the juices of the leaves 
it lives upon, and soon withers them ; 
thus spoiling both fruit and flowers, 
as neither can be properly nourished 
by the sap without the assistance of 
the leaves. It is very difficult to 
destroy this insect, as tobacco-smoke, 
and the other remedies generally used 
against it, appear to have very little 
effect. Sprinkling with cold water 
will sometimes destroy it ; but as the 
insect is generally produced by keep- 
ing the plants too hot, and not allow- 
ing them sufficient air, the best 
remedy appears to be to set all the 
hothouse plants in the open ground 
during the months of July and Au- 
gust, plunging the pots in a bed of 
dung, decayed leaves, or tan, and 
well ventilating and cleaning the 
houses while they are empty. 

AcHiLLE^A. — Compdsitce. — The 
plants belonging to this genus are 
known under their English name of 
Milfoil. Most of them have no great 
beauty, but they are of very vigorous 
growth, and will thrive in any soU or 
situation, bearing either smoke or cold 
without any visible change. They 
are also suitable plants for balconies 
or boxes, as they are not easily in- 
jured either by too much watering, 
or by being kept too dry. The most 
ornamental of the vigorous -growing 
kinds are Achillia tomentdsa^ the 
woolly Milfoil, with yellow flowers, 
and A . tanacetifdlia, with red flowers. 
Of the more delicate species, A. Cla- 



vSnncBf the silvery-leaved Milfoil, 
with large white flowers, is a very 
pi*etty little plant for rock work. 
A. aitrettj which scarcely grows half 
a foot high, and has rich yellow 
flowers, which it produces in great 
profusion, is very suitable for edgings 
to beds and borders. All the species 
grow freely in any soil that is tolerably 
dry; and they are all readily increased 
tj division of the root. 

ACHIME^NES. — ScrophuldrincB. 
— The plants belonging to this genus 
are, generally speaking, highly orna- 
mental perennials, with very showy 
flowers ; natives of South or Central 
America, and require artificial heat 
in Europe. They have tuberous 
roots covered with scales, and funnel- 
shaped flowers ; that is, their flowers 
have a very narrow tube, and a 
broad spreading limb. A . argyro- 
stlgmaf however, has smg-ll insignifi- 
cant flowers, though it has ornamental 
leaves of a dark green, spotted with 
white. Thefirstspeciesknownin Bri- 
tish gardens was first called CyHUa 
pulchSUaf and afterwards Trevirdbiia 
cocctnea. It is a native of Jamaica, 
and was introduced in 1778. In 
1841, tubers of some other species of 
the same genus were sent to England 
from Guatemala, when it was dis- 
covered that the Jamaica species had 
originally been called Achimdnes by 
Dr. Patrick Browne, who first de- 
scribed it ; and hence that name was 
given to the genus. The derivation 
of the name is unknown, but it is 
supposed to signify a plant that does 
not like wintry weather. The first 
three of the following species were 
introduced by Mr. Hartweg, from 
Guatemala, in 1841 and 1842 : — A, 
rdseUf with flowers resembling those 
of A. cocclnea, but longer and of a 
deep rose colour ; A . longifidra^ a 
very handsome species, the flowers 
of which have an exceedingly large 
rich dark-blue limb, and a very 
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narrow pinkish tube, the hack of the 
limb being also pinkish ; and A. 
pedtmeulcUaf which has flowers with 
a larger tube and smaller limb, than 
any of the other species ; they are 
orange and scarlet, marked with rows 
of crimson spots. A. grandijldra 
was introduced in 1843 : in shape 
the flowers resemble those of A. 
longifldra, but the limb is a rich 
purplish ciimson : this plant is a 
native of Mexico. A. muMifldra ia 
a native of Brazil, introduced in 
1840, and has flowers resembling in 
shape those of A. peduncuUta, but of 
a most beautifiil lilac, with a sort of 
fringe round the margin of the limb ; 
and A. KirsiUaj introduced from 
Guatemala in 1843, has the flowers 
of a deep rose-colour, with a yellow 
mouth spotted with crimson, and in 
shape between those of A. rdsea 
and A. peduncuUta. A. pcUens was 
first discovered by Mr. Hartweg, in 
Mexico, in 1838 ; but unfortunately 
none of the roots which he sent home 
arrived in a living state. On his 
return to Mexico, however, in 1845, 
he was so fortunate as to discover the 
plant again ; and living plant^s of it 
reached England in the spring of 
1846. The flowers are extremely 
ornamental, resembling those of A. 
longifldra, but being of a very dark 
and rich purple, with a tinge of crim- 
son ; and the edges of the petals being 
somewhat undulated. The roots, 
which resemble bundles of small 
scales, Mr. Gordon observes, in the 
Journal of tlie Horticultural Society, 
should be separated, "at least all 
those scales, which will part from 
each other freely, and be, as it were, 
sown on the surface of the soil in the 
pots ; the pots should be filled with a 
light fibry heath-soil, anda small por- 
tion of well-decayed dung should be 
mixed with the finer portions of the 
soil for top covering. The scales 
and crown-ends of the roots, which 



sometimes will not separate, should 
be covered about a quarter of an inch 
in depth, and then the pots containing 
them should be placed in a melon or 
cucumber pit, or any other structure 
where there is a moderate bottom heat 
and rather moist atmosphere.'' The 
young plants will .begin to appear in 
about ten days, and when two inches 
high they should be transplanted. 
All the species require the same 
treatment. When the stems die 
down, which they do after flowering, 
the tubers must be kept quite dry 
during the winter and early spring. 
About Mai'ch or April, the tubers 
should be repotted in light, rich soil, 
and the pots plunged in a hotbed. 
When the plants begin to grow they 
should be removed to a warm green- 
house, till their flower-buds are 
formed ; after which, all the kinds, 
except A. cocclnea, and A. peduncu- 
Idta, may be placed in a common 
green-house, or in a living-room, to 
flower. A. longifldra is by far the 
handsomest and the hardiest ; and its 
thickened roots are more like scaly 
bulbs than tubers. A. pedunculMa 
and A. hirsiita have the peculiarity 
of forming little bulbs in the axils 
of their leaves, particularly if kept 
in a moist heat. The leaves and 
flowers of all the species should be 
keptasdry as possible, and the plants 
should never be watered over-head. 
— For the culture of A. cocclnea see 
Trkvira^na. 

AcoNi^TUM. — Ranunculacece. — 
Monkshood and Wolfsbane. — Her- 
baceous perennials, chiefly natives of 
Europe, but partly of North America 
and Japan. They are all hardy in 
British gardens, and they are gene- 
rally tall -growing handsome plants, 
producing an abundance of dark- 
blue, purple, or yellow flowers. They 
will all grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and are readily increased 
by divisioii oi \\ift toq\s, ^\l\^ ^x^ 
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generally tuberous, or by seeds. All 
the species are more or less poisonous, 
the poison being strongest in the root. 
Like all plants which grow with tall 
erect stems, and produce their flowers 
in terminal spikes, they are only suit- 
able for growing in borders in large 
gardens, or for cljimps on a lawn. 
The species may be divided into two 
kinds : those with the helmet like a 
monk^scowl, which are called Monks- 
hood ; and those which have an 
elongated conical helmet, and are 
called Wolfsbane. Of this first di- 
vision the handsomest species are -4. 
NapeUuSf the common Monkshood, 
with purple flowers ; and A. A'n- 
ihora^ the Yellow Monkshood. Of 
the Wolfsbane the handsomest species 
are A. harhdtumj with pale-yellow 
flowers, and A, austrdhf a beautiful 
plant with dark purple flowers, 
tipped with green, a native of the 
Carpathian mountains. 
Aconite, Winter. — See Eea'n- 

THIS. 

AcROOLi^NUM. — Compdsitce. — A 
native of South West Australia, 
forming in this country a half hardy 
annual, with bright rose-colour, 
everlasting flowers, and pale-green 
stems and leaves. 

A'CYNOS. — LahidtcB. — A peren- 
nial plant somewhat resembling 
Thyme. A. vulgdriSf the only orna- 
mental species, is a native of Europe, 
not above six inches high, and of 
easy culture in any common soU. 

Adam's Needle. — See Yir'ccA. 

Adenooa'rpus. — Legumindsce. — 
A genus of hardy shrubs, with yellow 
pea-flowers, resembling those of the 
Broom. These plants were formerly 
included in Cy'tisus. 

Adeno'phora. — Campantddcece. 
— Perennial plants with blue bell- 
shaped flowers, resembling the Cam- 
panulas. They require to be planted 
in rich but light soil, and are easily 
kiUed by much moisture. They are 



natives of Siberia, and are propagated 
by division of the root. 

Ade'smia J)ec. — LegumindscE, — 
Herbaceous plants and shrubs with 
yello w pea-like flowers, growing freely 
in the open air in any common soil. 

Adhato^da. — Acdnthacece, — A 
Brazilian plant, with striking, 
showy flowers, some of the petals 
of which are of a rich dark-purple, 
and others of a pure white. Intro- 
duced in 1855. 

Adia'ntum. — Cryptogctmia, — 
Maidenhair, a kind of Fern. 

Adlu^mia. — FumaricLcecB. — A 
climbing biennial, with pinkish 
flowers like those of the Fumitory. 
It is a native of Noiiih America, and 
will grow in any common soil. The 
seeds should be sown in autumn, 
and the young plants kept in pots 
in a greenhouse or frame, for plant- 
ing out in spring. Thus treated, 
and trained to a trellis or wire 
frame, they will begin to flower in 
June, and will continue producing 
abundance of flowers duiing the 
whole summer. 

Ado^nis. — JRanunculdcece. — 
Herbaceous plants with showy 
flowers, natives of Europe, of easy 
culture in any common soil. The 
most ornamental species are A. ver- 
ndlis, the spring-flowering Adonis, 
a perennial with bright-yellow 
flowers, which is quite hardy, and 
is easily increased by division of 
the root; and A. autumndlis, the 
common annual Fl6s Adbnis, or 
Pheasant's Eye, with dark crimson 
flowers. All the species will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; and 
the annual kinds should be sown in 
autumn, as they will stand the winter 
in the open air— or in February or 
March, as they are a long time before 
they come up. The seeds will keep 
good several years. 

^ci'DiUM. — A kind of Fungus 
which is sometimes found on the 
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leaves of pear-trees, and other plants 
belonging to the genus P^rus. 

^o^NiDM Wehh. — CrassiddusecB. 
— This is a new genus formed out of 
Sempervivum, of which S. arbdreum 
is taken for the type. Some of the 
species are very ornamental. They 
are all greenhouse plants, which re- 
quire a warm, dry situation in 
summer, and a cool place with very 
little water in winter ; and they grow 
best in wide, shallow pots, well 
drained with potsherds, and filled 
with a mixture of loam and old 
mortar, covered with fine sand. 

Ae'rides. — Orchidd.ce(B. — Stove 
epiphytes, natives of the East Indies, 
with whitish flowers that have the 
odour of the Tuberose. They should 
be grown on mos8,and suspended from 
the rafters of a very damp hothouse. 

^sohtna'nthus Jack. ; In- 
cabyi'llea Eoxb. — Cyrtandrdcece. 
— Stove parasitical shrubs, growing 
four or five feet high, natives of India, 
where they are found in moist, shady 
woods, hanging from tree to tree, and 
producing large bunches of their 
showy orange-scarlet flowers. Most 
of the species are very ornamental, 
but j£. purpvo'dscens is much less 
so than any of the rest. In England 
they should be grown in moss, or in 
vegetable mould and sand, and they 
should be allowed abundance of heat 
and moisture. 

^'scDLUs. — jEsctddcecB. — Most 
of the Horse-chesnuts are too large 
trees to be admitted into a work like 
the present ; but the red-flowered 
Horse-chesnut {j£, i^hicHnda) and 
its varieties are seldom above 
twelve or fifteen feet high, and they 
are, therefore, very suitable for a 
shrubbery. The most beautiful 
variety is Whitley's Scarlet. These 
trees should be grown in a sheltered 
situation, or they will not flower 
well. For the yellow-flowered Horse- 
chesnnt, see Fa Via. 



African Lilt. — See Agapa'k- 

THUS. 

African Marigold. — See Ta- 

GE^BS. 

. Agapa'nthus. — HemerocaUi- 
ddcece. — The blue African Lily, A, 
umbelldius, is a noble plant, with a 
bulbous root, somewhat resembling 
that of a leek ; and it retains its 
leaves all the winter. There is a 
variety with striped leaves. A. 
dWidua has white flowers, but it 
does not differ from the common kind 
in any other respect. A. mdximua 
has a very tall stem, and narrow 
leaves, and the flowers, which are of 
an extremely dark blue, with a 
white stripe, form rather a small 
head in proportion to the great length 
of the stem. Both these last-named 
plants are, however, probably only 
varieties of A, umheUdJtus. The 
following directions are given in the 
Botanical Register for February, 
1843, for the cultivation of this 
genus : — "About the end of 
February, the plants should be 
fresh potted, in a mixture of rich 
loam and well decomposed leaf mould, 
or well-rotted dung, and placed in 
a warm part of the greenhouse, 
where they will soon begin to 
grow freely. They will then require 
to be abundantly supplied with 
water, and about the end of May 
should be removed to the open air, 
if it is intended that they should 
flower out of doors. The pots should 
be placed in a sheltered sitliation, in 
large pans filled with water, so that 
one-third of the pots are immersed ; 
or the pots may be placed by the side 
of a pond, and treated as subaquatic, 
in which situation they will flower 
finely during the summer. If they 
are retained in the greenhouse during 
the flowering season, they must have 
plenty of air and water, or they will 
become weak, and lose that beautiful 
deep-blue coIoim, >N\!lMiV^ia^Mii^^iaa^- 
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languishes them. When they have 
done floweringin autumn, they should 
be gradually dried, by withholding 
water ; and finally, when the soil in 
the pots has become tolerably diy, 
and there is danger of frost, the pots 
should be removed for the winter, 
either into a cold pit, or under the 
stage of the greenhouse ; or they may 
be placed in a cellar : but then they 
must be kept very dry, and should 
be removed from such a situation as 
soon as they show signs of vegetation. 
These plants will also force freely, 
if wdl supplied with moisture and 
bottom-heat ; but in that case the 
flowers become very pale. They are 
easily inc|'eased by dividing the old 
plant when in a dormant state. They 
seldom require shifting when once 
established, if supplied once or twice 
during the growing season with a 
little liquid manure." When pro- 
perly treated, and kept in a green- 
house, or living-room, or under a 
verandah) this plant will frequently 
send up a flower-stalk above three 
feet high, crowned with twenty or 
thirty heads of flowers, which will 
come into blossom in succession ; 
and when grown in the open air, it 
forms a noble ornament to an archi- 
tectural terrace, or a fine object on a 
lawn. When the roots have become 
so large as to require a pot of incon- 
venient size (for the roots must have 
plenty of pot-room), it is said that 
the bulb may be divided, and the 
strongest of the fibrous roots cut 
off", without injuring the plant, or 
preventing it from flowering. 

Aga'ricus. — A genus of Fungi, 
of the Mushroom kind, but gene- 
rally poisonous. 

Aga Ve. — A marylUddLcece. — Suc- 
culent plants from South America, 
of which one species, the American 
Aloe, A. americana, and a varie- 
gated-leaved variety of it, are old in- 
habitants of British gardens; having 



been formerly kept in tubs, in the 
orangery or in some other house 
during winter, and set out during 
summer. The large leaves of the 
Agave render it by no means adapted 
for a small greenhouse ; but as it 
only requires protection from frost, 
it may be kept during the winter in 
a shed where there is very little light, 
till summer, when it may be set out 
on a lawn or terrace, giving it very 
little water while in a state of repose. 
This mode of treatment may be ap- 
plied to all succulent plants that are 
dormant during our winters. The 
American Aloe requires a rich 
loamy soil, and is increased by 
suckers. It was formerly supposed 
that it produced its candelabra-like 
blossoms only once in a hundred 
years ; but this is a vulgar error, as 
it sometimes produces its flowers, in 
hot countries, in ten years — the 
period varying to twenty, fifty, el- 
even seventy years according to the 
climate, and the care bestowed on 
the plant by the gardener. The 
flower-stem is frequently forty feet 
high, and the plant dies as soon as it 
has done flowering. The Aloe is a 
native of Mexico, and the other 
tropical parts of America ; but it 
has been almost naturalised in the 
south of Europe. In its native 
country a strong spirit is distilled 
from its sap ; the fibres of its leaves 
are used for thread, and the feculent 
matter contained in its stem, for 
soap; an excellent starch is alijo 
made from it. 

Age'ratum. — Compdsitce. — 
Mexican annuals, with curious heads 
of small pale-blue flowers. The 
seeds should be sown in a warm 
border, in a light soil, in April, 
or on a hot-bed in February. 

Agroste'mma. — CaryophyllcLcece. 
— The Rose Campion. — This genus, 
and that of Lychnis, have been so 
strangely mixed up together, that itis 
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difficult to know what plants belong 
to each. The showy greenhouse 
plant generally called Lychnis Bun- 
gehna^ and the pretty little annual 
L. L(zHa are now removed to Agro- 
stemma ; while, on the contrary, A. 
C(ei%Rosa and A. Fl6s Jdvis have 
been taken from Agrostemma and 
given to Lychnis. The Corn-cockle, 
A, Githd^gOf is also now Githdgo 
segltum ; but the Rose Campion is 
still called Agrostimma corondria. 
All the species of the genus, both 
annuals and perennials, are quite 
hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon garden-soil. 

Air Plants. —See Orohideous 
Epiphytes. 

A'JUGA. — Ldbiaice. — The Bugle. 
— ^Well-known plants, generally with 
dark-blue flowers, always growing 
in dry soil, and increased by division 
of the roots. A, ChamvEfpityay the 
Ground-pine, has yellow flowers. 

Akb^bia. — A slender evergeen 
shrub, a native of China, brought 
to England by Mr. Fortune. It is 
remarkable for having two distinct 
kinds of flowers on the same plant, 
differing in size, shape, and colour. 

Alate'rnus. — See Rha'mnus. 

Albu ^c a. — A sphodHece. — Pretty 
Cape bulbs, with white flowers, 
resembling the Star of Bethlehem. 
For culture, see Ornitho'galum. 

Alchemi'lla. — JRosdcece, — 
Lady's Mantle. — Hardy herbaceous 
plants, chiefly natives of the middle 
of Europe : of the easiest culture. 
The most ornamental species is A. 
alpinOj which seldom exceeds half 
a foot in height, with leaves of a deep 
green above, of a silky whiteness 
underneath, and with greenish-yellow 
flowers. It is admirably adapted for 
rockwork, or growing in pots. 

Alexandrian Laurel. — See 
Ru'scus. 

Au'sma. — Plantagtnece. — A ge- 
nus of aquatic plants, with orna- 



mental flowers, several of which 
are natives of Great Britain. 

Alkanet. — The root of Dyers* 
Bugloss {AnchUsa tinctdria Lin.), 
which hais the property of giving a 
fine red colour to oil, wax, and 
other similar substances. 

Alkeke'nqi. — See Nica'ndra. 

Allama^nda. — Apocyndcece. — 
Stove shrubs, with splendid yellow 
convolvulus-shaped flowers. A. ca- 
thdrticay a native of Guiana, a climb- 
ing plant, is the most common species. 
It requires a light rich soil, kept fre- 
quently watered ; and it is increased 
by cuttings. Where a conservatory 
adjoins an orchideous house, or stove, 
this Allamanda and other splendid 
stove-climbers may be planted in the 
hothouse and trained through a hole 
in the back wall into the conserva- 
tory, in the cool air of which the 
flowers will be more brilliant, and 
more generally seen, than in the 
damp hot air necessary for the roots. 
A, Schdttiif a native of Brazil, intro- 
duced in 1847, and A. neriifdlia 
difier from most of the other species 
of the genus in being erect evergreen 
shrubs, flowering when about two 
feet high. 

A'llium. — AsphodelecB. — The 
Garlic and Onion tribe, of which 
there are above a hundred and fifty 
species in cultivation, natives of 
Europe and America, some few of 
which are considered ornamental, 
and one, A. oddrv/rrif is sweet-scented!. 
Among the ornamental species are A. 
Mdlpf with yellow flowers ; A. des- 
cendenSf with dark purple flowers ; 
A . incaimatum with red flowers]; and 
A. Cowdnif A. ChamcBmoly and A, 
neapolitdnunif with white flowers. 
All the species thrive in any com- 
mon soil, and are increased abun- 
dantly by offsets from the bulbs. 
In a garden devoted exclusively to 
bulbs, the Alliums form a large and 
important group, ixom. >i}aft ^gSL^aJ^ 
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variety and different colours of the 
flowers ; bnt they differ from almost 
all other ornamental plants, as they 
do not admit of being gathered and 
pat into nosegays, on account of 
their unpleasant smell. 

Allosu^rds. — Fllices. — A genus 
of ferns, with short broad leaves, 
natives of Mexico, and New Gran- 
ada. A. flexuhstis is a climbing 
plant, A . cordhttis is nearly hardy. 

Allspioe-tree. — See Calyoa'n- 

THUS. 

Almond. — See Amy'gdalus. 

A'lob. — HemerocalliddLcece. — 
The name of Aloe is so frequently 
applied in conversation to the 
American Aloe, or Agsve, that many 
persons are not aware that the true 
Aloe is not only quite a different 
genus, but belongs to a different 
natural order; the American Aloe 
being one of the Amaryllis tribe, and 
the true Aloe one of the Day-lily tribe. 
The qualities of the two plants are 
also essentially different ; the Ame- 
rican Aloe abounds in starchy 
nourishing matter, while every part 
of the true Aloe is a drastic purga- 
tive, which is poisonous if taken in 
excess. The true Aloe also flowers 
every year, and the flowers are tube- 
shaped, and produced on a spike ; 
while each plant of the American 
Aloe flowers but once, sending up an 
enormous flower-stem, with cande- 
labra-like branches and cup-shaped 
flowers. The true Aloes are suc- 
culent plants, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and they grow best 
in this country in greenhouses, or 
rooms, the pots being well drained, 
and the soil composed of a sandy 
loam, mixed with a little lime-rub- 
bish or gravel. To this, when the 
plants are wanted to attain a large 
size, may be added a little leaf- 
mould. When grown in rooms, the 
poor soil is, however, preferable, as 
it keeps the plants of a smaller 



and more manageable size, and 
makes them less easily affected by 
changes of the temperature, and of 
heat and dryness. The colours of 
the flowers will also be richer 
when the plants are grown in poor 
soil. The drug called Aloes is made 
principally from the pulp of the 
fleshy leaf of the A . socotrina, the 
flowers of which are red, tipped with 
green; but it is also made from 
several other species. A . vulghris^ 
sometimes called A. harhadSnsiSy 
has orange-yellow flowers ; and the 
Partridge-breast Aloe, A. variegata, 
has variegated leaves. All the kinds 
should be frequently watered when 
they are in a growing state and 
about to flower ; but the water that 
runs through the mould in the pot 
should always be poured directly out 
of the saucer ; as, if water be allowed 
to remain in a stagnant state about 
the roots, the leaves will rot and drop 
off. It is to prevent water lodging 
round the crown of the plant, which 
would produce the same effect, that 
gravel or lime-rubbish should always 
be mixed with the soil. When the 
plants have done flowering, water 
should be given to them very spar- 
ingly, — not oftener than once a 
month ; and they should be kept in 
a dry, warm situation, where they 
will have plenty of light ; as in this 
respect also they differ from the 
Agave, which may be kept during 
the winter almost in darkness. The 
Aloe is generally propagated by 
offsets, or suckers; but in some 
instances it may be increased by 
stripping off a leaf, letting it dry for 
a day or two, and afterwards planting 
it quite shallow in a pot of sandy 
soil, and giving it very little water. 
In the course of a few months, one 
or several buds will be found formed 
at the base of the leaf, and roots 
being thrown down from the same 
point, a new plant will be produced. 
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Alo^na. — Nolandcece. — Very 
beautiful half-hardy shrubS) natives 
of Chili and Peru. A. codistis 
r^embles, in its leaves and general 
appearance, a sofb-leaved Heath, 
but its flowers are like those of 
Nold,na cUriplicifdliaj that is, 
closely resembling those of the minor 
Convolvulus, but with less white in 
them. 

Alonso^a. — Scrophtddrince. — 
The Mask-flower. — The species are 
low under-shrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, natives of Peru; and two 
of them, A. indsifdlia (R. et P.) 
and A. linectHs (H. K.) formerly 
known as Celsiay afterwards as 
Uemimeris uHicifbliay &c., are 
very ornamental, either in the 
greenhouse, or grown as annuals 
in the open border during summer. 
They thrive well in any light, rich 
soil, and are readily increased by 
seeds or cuttings. They are very 
desirable for flower-gardens, on ac- 
count of the brilliant scarlet of their 
flowers ; and where there is no green- 
house, the plants should be raised 
from seeds, sown on a hotbed in 
February, or struck from cuttings 
early in spring, and brought forward 
in a frame or pit, and turned out into 
the open air in May. When kept in 
a greenhouse, they should always be 
set out in the open air when the 
other plants are fumigated, as they 
are easily killed by tobacco-smoke, or 
any other strongly-smelling vapour. 
They ai-e also very apt to rot, or damp 
ofl", as it is called, at the collar, if 
they have too much moisture, though 
the roots soon become dried up and 
withered if they have too little. 
Though the stems of some of the 
species are quite woody at the base, 
they seldom live, even with the 
greatest care, longer than two or 
three years. 

Alot'sia. — Verbendbcece. — The 
only species of this genus known in 



Britain is A. cUrioddra, a native of 
South America, formerly called Vet" 
bena triphylkif or the Lemon-scented 
Verbena. It is a half-hardy shrub, 
with panicles of small pinkish-white 
flowers, and very fragrant leaves, 
which fall oflf in the winter. It re- 
quires a rich but light soil, well 
drained ; and, when grown in pots, it 
should never have water kept in the 
saucer. In winter, after its leaves 
have dropped, it should be kept 
nearly dry till the buds begin to 
swell, when it should be watered 
frequently and abundantly ; but the 
water should never be suffered to 
remain in a stagnant state about 
the roots. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings, and only requires to be 
protected from severe frosts. 

Alpine Plants. — J>wbi£ PfamtB, 
natives of high mountains, and usu- 
ally with bright-coloured flowers ; 
generally employed for ornamental 
rookwork, and which, as they are 
covered with snow during winter in 
their native countries, require pro- 
tection from severe frosts. 

Alpi'nia. — ScUaminece. — A ge- 
nus of reed-like plants, natives of 
the East Indies and South America, 
with large and showy white or pink 
flowers, of which one or two species 
merit a place in select collections of 
stove-plants. A. nUtans is one of 
the most common, and when grown 
in rich sandy soil, in a moist heat, 
with plenty of room, it will flower 
freely. Like most of the Sdtami- 
neous genera, there is a considerable 
degree of sameness in all the species, 
both in flowers and fruit, and there- 
fore one kind is enough for a small 
collection. 

Alsi^ne. — Ca/ryopJiylldcecB. — 
This genus was founded on the 
Chickweed {Al»lne m^dia)f and it 
contained four or five weedy-looking 
species ; but these have now been 
distributed, amoni^ Q?0![\Kt ^<£as».,«si^ 
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even the Chickweed is now called 
SteUdi'ia mMia. One of the sections 
of Caryophyllaceae is, however, still 
called Alsinese, and it includes those 
plants which have the sepals of the 
calyx distinct, while those that have 
their sepals united into a tube be- 
long to Silenese. 

Alstrcbme^rta. — Amai'yilidcb' 
cece. — This is a genus of tuberous- 
rooted plants, with beautiful flowers, 
natives of South America, and capa- 
ble of being grown to a high degree 
of perfection in British gardens, in 
the stove, greenhouse, or open air, 
according to the species. The soil 
which suits all the Alstrcemerias is 
a mixture of sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, or well-rotted dung. Of all 
the stove species, A, Ligtu^ with 
white and scarlet flowers, is the most 
difficult to flower ; but by giving it 
abundance of water during summer, 
and a strong heat in December, it 
will flower in February ; and one 
plant will scent a whole house with 
fragrance like that of Mignonette. 
After flowering, the plants ought to 
be allowed to rest for three months, 
during which time very little water 
ought to be given to them. After 
this they should be repotted, and 
encouraged to grow, by giving them 
plenty of water, &c. A. edUlis 
Juss., is another stove species, which 
climbs to the height often or twelve 
feet, and, like all other climbers, 
thrives best when turned out into 
the free soil. It may, however, be 
grown in a pot, commencing with 
one of small size, and shifting it 
several times, till it is at last put 
into a pot of eight or nine inches in 
diameter, when a frame of wire, 
three or four feet high, may be 
fixed to the pot, and the stems 
trained over it. These species 
will live and flower in a conser- 
vatory, but not so freely as in 
s stave. The treatment of the 



gi'eenhouse species of Alstroemeria 
(which are very numerous) consists 
in setting the plants to rest by with- 
holding water after they have done 
flowering, which is generally about 
the end of July ; fresh potting them 
about October or November, and 
giving them plenty of heat and water 
during April and May, the time 
when their growth is most rapid, 
and when, from the brittleness of 
their shoots, and the tenderness of 
their leaves, they require to be shel- 
tered or shaded from the sun and 
wind. The climbing species, A. 
acutifblia (L. et 0.); A. hirUlla 
(Kunth), and A. Salsilla (L.), suc- 
ceed best, both in flow^ering and 
ripening seeds, when planted in the 
free soil of a conservatory, or in the 
front of a stove or greenhouse, close 
under the wall, with protection 
during severe weather. Several of 
the species from Mexico, Chili, and 
Peru, will live in the open air, in 
similar situations ; and the greater 
part of these will grow luxuriantly, 
and in fine seasons will flower freely, 
producing flowers of a much darker 
colour than those which have been 
grown under glass ; and they will 
even ripen seeds. Those species 
which have been found to succeed 
best in the open air are, A . pulcMlla 
(Sims), A, Pelegrina (L.), and A, 
versicolor (R. et. P.) All the species 
are readily increased by parting the 
roots, or by seeds. 

Alth JS^A. — Malvdcece. — The Hol- 
lyhock. — Strong herbaceous plants, 
natives of the middle and south of 
Europe, and also of India and China, 
of which one species, A. o'dsea, the 
common Hollyhock, is one of our 
most splendid ornamental biennials. 
It grows to the height of from five to 
eight feet ; and there are varieties of 
almost every colour, including white, 
and purple so deep as to be almost 
black. The flowers being large, and 
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the stems erect, the plants have the 
best efifect when grown in rows at the 
back of a border ; or when each plant 
rises by itself from a circular patch 
in a lawn. An avenue of Hollyhocks, 
without any other flowering plants, 
is also very grand and ornamental, 
especially if the background on each 
side of the avenue be a hedge of 
Laurel or some other evergreen shrub. 
The fine effect of the Hollyhock with 
such a background is nowhere better 
seen than at Dropmore. Tne seeds 
of the Hollyhock, which isa biennial, 
should be sown in March ; and in 
April, when the plants come up, they 
should be thinned out, and then suf- 
fered to remain till September, when 
they should be transplanted to the 
place where they are to flower. As the 
Hollyhock requires a rich and strong 
soil, it will be advisable, if the general 
soil of the garden be not of that 
nature, to dig a pit two feet in diameter 
and two feet deep, which should be 
filled with equal parts of good strong 
loam and thoroughly rotten dung 
chopped up and well mixed together 
with the spade. When the pit is fill- 
ed, the earth should be allowed a few 
days to settle, and then filled up to 
the general level of the garden ; after 
which the young Hollyhocks should 
be planted in it, singly, if the plants 
be very strong, and three together 
if they should be weak. When the 
flower-stem appears, it should be tied 
to a stake, if not strong enough to 
support itself. 

ALTHiE^A Fru^ex. — See Hibi's- 
cus. 

Alt'ssum. — CrucifercB, — Mad- 
wort. — Herbaceous plants, both per- 
ennial and annual, of low growth, 
and with showy flowers, chiefly na- 
tives of Europe. A, saocdtile^ which 
grows about a foot high, and which 
produces yellow flowers in April, is 
one of the most ornamental of the 
perennial species, and is well adapted 



either for rockwork or pots ; as is .i . 
deltoldeum L. , {Aubriitia deUoldea, 
Dec. ), which has purple flowers. The 
Sweet Alyssum, A. halimifdliumy or 
A, calyclnuTrif now called Koniga 
marUima^ which has white flowers, 
is well adapted for edgings to beds. A . 
saxdtilef and all the other perennial 
and shrubby species, are placed by 
some botanists in a new genus called 
AdysHum ; but this genus is not ge- 
nerally adopted. All the species are 
of the easiest culture in common soil, 
if not kept too moist ; but they thrive 
best in sand or gravel. The perennial 
species are readily increased by cut- 
tings planted under a hand-glass,and 
the annual ones by seeds. Though 
the perennial species are very hardy, 
yet as they are, in truth, not true per- 
ennials, but plants with half- 
shrubby or suffruticose stems, they 
are apt to be injured by either severe 
winters or very hot summers (for, 
though injured by much wet, the 
roots will soon wither if they are 
kept too dry), and consequently they 
require to be renewed every three or 
four years. 

Amaranth. — The Amaranth of 
the poets is generally supposed to 
be the Globe Amaranth.— See Gom- 
phbeVa. 

Amara'ntus. — AmaromihdbcecB. 
— An extensive genus of annuals, 
chiefly natives of warm climates, most 
of which will flower in the open air 
in this country, if sown in February 
on a hotbed, and planted out in May. 
The most common species are A . hypo- 
chondrtacus (the Prince's Feather), 
SkudA. cauc?d<2« (Love-lies-bleeding), 
both old inhabitants of British gar- 
dens, and of the easiest culture. A, 
tricolor is a greenhouse annual, chiefly 
remarkable for the red and white 
blotches in the centre of its leaves. 
The leaves of all the species may be 
used as Spinach ; and those of one 
species, Amardwilua oleT6.ccua ^^Sfic^v 
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san-Han-Tsi), are so employed in 
China. 

Amart'llis. — A maryUiddbcecB. — 
Bulbous plants, chiefly natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope and South Ame- 
rica ; hut which have been increased 
in number tenfold by hybrids and 
varieties raised in England. All the 
kinds are eminently ornamental^ and 
they are all of easy culture ; the great 
secret being to give them alternately 
a season of excitement and a season 
of repose. To do this effectually, the 
plants should be abundantly supplied 
with water and heat, and placed near 
the glass, when they are coming into 
flower, and water should be withheld 
from them by degrees, when they have 
done flowering, till they have entirely 
ceased growing ; when they should be 
kept quite dry, and in a state of rest. 
When in this state, they may be placed 
in any obscure part of a stove or green- 
house where it is dry, and of a tem- 
perature not under forty or fifty 
degrees. If kept in such a situation 
during winter, some kinds may be 
turned out into a warm border in 
spring, where they will flower ; and if 
the season be fine, they will renew 
their bulbs in time to be taken up 
before the approach of frost. The 
chief value of these plants, however, 
is, to produce flowers in the winter 
season, which they readily do if they 
are kept dry and dormant during the 
latter part of the summer and 
autumn. Indeed, by having a large 
stock of these bulbs, a regular suc- 
cession of flowers might be procured 
during every month in the year. 
When the dormant bulbs are intended 
to be thrown into flower, they should 
be fresh-potted in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, and put into a stove or 
hotbed, the heat beginning at fifty 
degrees, and ascending to sixty or 
seventy degrees; and when the leaves 
appear, they should be suppliedabun- 
tUntljr with water. Where seeds are 



wanted, the watering must be con- 
tinued, though somewhat less abun- 
dantly, after the flowers have faded, 
till the seeds are ripe ; and when these 
are gathered, they ought to be sown 
immediately in light sandy loam, and 
placed in a frame, or near the glass in 
a moist part of the hothouse. If the 
young plants are potted off as soon as 
they are an inch or two in height, and 
shifted frequently in the course of the 
growing, season, they will attain a 
flowering size in from fifteen to twenty 
months. The pots in which these 
and all other bidbs are grown, ought 
to be thoroughly drained by a handful 
or more of potsherds (broken pots) 
laid in the bottom of each pot, and 
covered with turfy peat ; and the 
mould used should also be turfy, in 
order the more freely to admit the 
passage of water. The Belladonna 
Lily {A. Bdlad6nna) flowers most 
splendidly in the open air in Devon- 
shire, where the bulbs are planted in 
rows, close together, so as to allow the 
fibrous roots to form a mass, which is 
never disturbed. 

Amberbo^a Dec. — Compdsitce. — 
Sweet or Yellow Sultan. — Well- 
known half-hardy annuals, natives 
of Persia, formerly included in the 
genus Centaurea ; the seeds of which 
may be sown in a hotbed in February , 
and the young plants transplanted to 
the open border in April or May. 

Ambro^l^.. — Compdsitce. — 
Weedy annual plants of no beauty, 
which, though found among the 
annuals in some of the old seed 
catalogues, are now scarcely ever 
grown, except in botanic gardens. 

Amela'nchier. — Jtosdcece. — De- 
ciduous shrubs or low trees, with 
showy white flowers, which appear in 
April. A. vidgdris and A, Botryd- 
pium, the Snowy Mespilus (formerly 
caXledMispUtis canadinsis), are very 
desirable species for shrubberies. 
They are commonly propagated by 
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grafting on the Hawthorn, and they 
will grow in any soil) and require 
yery little pruning. Like other 
rosaceous shrubs, however, they are 
very liable to have their foliage 
injured by caterpillars. 

Ame'llus Dec, — Comp^sitce. — 
There are only two species, one a 
greenhouse perennial, and the other 
an aster-like annual, ArtUllua dn- 
nwus, which was formerly called 
Kaulfijtssia amdloldesy and which is 
a very pretty little plant, being re- 
markable from the curious rolling up 
of itspetals. Both species are natives 
of the Cape, and will not grow in loam 
without the addition of sand. 

American Aloe. — See Aga^ve. 

American Convolvulus. — See 
Caltste^gia. 

American Cowslip. — See Dode- 
oaVeheon. 

Amethy'stea. — Labidtce, — An 
annual plant with blue flowers, a 
native of Siberia, of easy culture in 
any soil or situation, except that it 
will not bear transplanting, unless 
when very young. 

Ammo^bium. — CompdsUce. — A 
kind of Everlasting flower, with a 
yellow disc and white ray like a 
Daisy. A native of New South 
Wales, where it was found growing in 
pure sand. It is generally gi*own 
from seeds as an annual ; but by 
striking cuttings, it may be kept two 
or three years. 

Amo'rfha. — Legumindsce. — ^De- 
ciduous shrubs, with pinnate leaves, 
from North America, varying from 
two to six feet in height, with showy 
dark-blue and orange flowers in ter- 
minal spikes. A . LewUii hasflowers 
of gold and purple of great beauty 
when examined closely. All the 
species are of comparatively short du- 
ration ; their wood being soft^ with a 
large proportion of pith, and their 
branches very liable to be broken ofl" 
by high winds: in otherrespects, they 



are of easy culture in sandy soil, and 
they are readily propagated by cut- 
tings or layers. Indigo is made from 
the pulpy part of the leaves of A, 
indig6feraf an East Indian species. 

Ampelo'psis Moc — Vitacece. — A. 
hederdcea is well known by its Eng- 
lish names of Virginian Creeper, and 
Five-leaved Ivy. Its flowers have 
no beauty, but it is worth cultivat- 
ing as an ornamental plant, from the 
brilliant scarlet which its leaves 
assume in autumn ; and which look 
particularly well at that season, when 
intermingled with those of the com- 
mon Ivy, from the fine contrast they 
aflbrd. The plant is of very rapid 
growth in any common soil, apd it 
is propagated by layers or cuttings. 

Amphi'come Jioyle. — Bignoni- 
dcecB. — A very beautiful Nepal green- 
house perennial, with tube-shaped 
pink flowers. It may be propagated 
by either seeds or cuttings, though 
the first are sometimes two years be- 
fore they vegetate, and the cuttings 
are very difficult to strike. The soil 
it is grown in should be loam, mixed 
with peat and sand ; and to make it 
flower well, very little water should 
be given to it from the time of the 
leaves dying down, till the young 
shoots appear in spring. 

Amt'gdalus. — Rosdcece. — There 
are two species of Almonds which are 
highly ornamental, on account of their 
flowers : A. ndna, which does not 
grow above two feet high, and pro- 
duces its pink flowers in March ; and 
A. commilniSf which forms a small 
deciduous tree, profusely covered 
with flowers, in March and April, 
before it expands its leaves. There 
are several varieties of both species, 
but the only one which is worth 
notice is the large-flowered Almond, 
A. c. macrocdrpaf which has much 
larger flowers than the common kind, 
though they are much paler. The 
dwarf Almoiid ^a ^xo^'a.^gs^ftftk \rs 
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suckers, and the other spedea and 
varieties by grafting on the common 
Plum. What is generally known in 
gardens as the double dwarf Almond, 
is now called by botanists Cerasus^ 
or Prd/nus japdnica. Whenever the 
tree Almond is planted for its flowers, 
care should be taken to let it have a 
background of evergreens ; as other- 
wise, from the flowers being produced 
before the leaves, half their beauty 
will be lost from the cold and naked 
appearance of the tree. All the 
Almonds will grow and blossom 
freely in the smoke of London. 

Anaga'llis. — PrimulUcece. — 
The Pimpernel. — Traillngherbaceous 
plants, natives of the middle and 
south of Europe. The common wild 
Pimpernel, A. arvinsis, is red; but 
the exotic species vary to several 
shades of purple, lilac, andblue. The 
finest species is A . monilli, which re- 
quires the protection of the green- 
house during winter, but which forms 
a beautiful close covering for a flower- 
bed in the open garden in summer, 
producing its fine mazarine-blue flow- 
ers from May to September. It is 
easily propagated by cuttings, which 
root immediately, in sand, under a 
hand-glass, and it will thrive in any 
light soil. 

Anchu^sa. — Boraginece, — Coarse- 
growing plants, annuals and peren- 
nials, natives of the south of Europe, 
and in part of Asia and Africa, re- 
markable for their intensely blue 
flowers, in some cases varied with 
red and white. The finest species is 
A, paniciddta or itdlica, the Italian 
BugloEB, which is common in gardens. 
The flowers are in erect leafy spikes, 
and are of a brilliant blue, with their 
backs and buds of a reddish purple, 
aod tbie plant continues flowering 
from June to September. The most 
ornameDtal of the annual species are 
now inohided in the genus No'nba. 

AifDBA'oHNE. — See A'rbutus. 



A ndrc/med A. — Ericdcece. — Low 
deciduous and evergreen heath-like 
shrubs, chieflynatives of North Ame- 
rica, and some of which are very 
ornamental. All the species are 
generally grown in heath-mould or 
peat, but they will also thrive in 
very sandy loam. In whatever soil 
they may be grown, the roots should 
never be suifered to become quite 
dry ; as, like those of all the hair- 
rooted plants, when once withered, 
they cannot be restored ; and the 
plant has seldom vigour enough to 
send out a sufficient quantity of new 
ones. All the kinds are propagated 
by layers. 

Andro'sace. — PrimxddLceos. — 
Little insignificant plants, not worth 
growing except for rockwork ; and 
only suited for that purpose from 
their feeble habit of growth, which 
prevents them from spreading fast. 

Androsje^mum. — Hypericindcece. 
— A handi^ome evergreen British 
plant, with showy yellow flowers ; 
very useful in covering the ground 
in shrubberies. It prefers a moist, 
shady situation, and is uninjured by 
the drip of trees. The English name 
of this plant is Tutsan. 

Anemo^ne. — RanuncvldLcece, — 
All the plants belonging to this genus 
are beautiful and well deserving of 
cultivation, from th e 1 ittle white wood 
Anemone {A. nemordlis)^ to the large 
Dutch varieties of A. corondriaj 
which have been sometimes known 
to be six inches in diameter. The 
common hardy kinds, including the 
beautiful blue A. apennina, and the 
Pasque-flower, A. Pulsatilla, or, as 
it is sometimes called, Pulsatilla 
wlgdirisy are of very easy culture. 
They should be planted in a warm 
dry border, in face cf a south wall, in 
a Ught soil, and they may be left in 
the ground for sevei*al years without 
taking up. Of the other kinds, A . 
palmdia^ with bright-yellow flowers, 
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A. vitifdliay a Nepal species, both 
with large white flowers, and A. nar- 
cissijldra, are well deserving of cul- 
tivation. The Japan Anemone, A, 
japdnicay is, however, perhaps, the 
finest species of the genus. It is a 
native of China, where it grows in 
moist woods, and whence it was intro- 
duced in 1846. It is quite hardy in 
the open air in the neighbourhood of 
London, and continues producing its 
beautiful rose-coloured flowers till 
the end of September or beginning of 
October. It grows best in a moist 
and somewhat shady situation. There 
is a hybrid raised between this species 
and A.vitifdlia, which has pale pink 
flowers, and is of most luxuriant 
growth. It is much more hardy than 
the common kind, but its foliage is 
80 abundant, that it requires con- 
siderable space. The Hepatica was 
once called Anemdne Hepdtica, 
though this name has been long 
changed to Hepdtica triloba. (See 
Hepa'tioa.) The garden Anemones, 
on the contrary, which are what are 
called Florists' Flowers, require the 
utmost care in thdr cultivation. 
All the numerous and splendid 
kinds of these plants which are met 
with in gardens, spring from three 
species: viz.. A, corondbria, the gar- 
land or Poppy Anemone, the sepals 
of which are, white, with a red ring 
round the centre inside the flower, 
and the sepals rounded at the tip ; 
A. stellcUa, or pavonlna, the sepals 
of which are purplish, and of one 
colour throughout ; and A . hortSnsiSt 
the sepals of which are pointed and 
purplish, with a white centre. The 
tubers of these fine kinds of Ane- 
mones, and their hybrids and varie- 
ties, are sold in the seed shops by the 
hundred. They resemble little 
bunches of small black potatoes, 
which may be divided, each portion 
producing a new plant, though it will 
probably be too weak to flower the 



first year. As A. corondriay which 
is the parent of the finest florists' 
Anemones, comes from Syria and 
Asia Minor, where the ground is 
parched and dry in the hot season, 
the tubers should be taken up in our 
moist climate every summer, as soon 
as the flowers are over and the leaves 
have turned yellow. They should 
be laid on shelves formed of laths, 
and then be kept in a warm, dry, airy 
situation, till October, when they 
should be planted in beds prepared 
for their reception ; and, where ex- 
pense is not an object, these beds 
should be dug out to the depth of 
about a foot. In the bottom of the 
pit thus formed, should be spread a 
layer, six or eight inches thick, of 
rotten cow-dung — if two years old so 
much the better; and on this, fresh 
loamy soil, so as to raise the bed 
three or four inches above the level 
of the walks. The surface of the bed 
is then raked smooth, and drills or 
furrows made in it about five inches 
apart, and two inches deep. A little 
sand should be strewed along these 
drills, and the Anemone roots placed 
in them three or four inches apart. 
Care must be taken, in planting, to 
let the tubers have the side which 
contains the bud uppermost ; and it 
sometimes requires rather a close ex- 
amination to discover which side this 
is, particularly if the dry fibrous roots 
have been rubbed off", as the bud is 
not very conspicuous. All the pieces 
accidentally broken off* should be pre- 
served, as tiiey will all grow and form 
fresh tubers. The bed should be 
covered with bast mats stretched over 
hoops, or bundles of straw tied to- 
gether, when danger is apprehended 
from frost ; but this covering should 
be so contrived as to be easily re- 
moved when necessary, as the tubers 
are very liable to be injured, and even 
to become mouldy, by damp. When 
the plants beg^n. to ^csnt , \3tkss^ ^os^^ 
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be frequently watered with rain- 
water, so as never to allow the fibrous 
roots to wither from drought ; and 
when the plants have done flowering, 
the mats on hoops should be again 
stretched over the bed, and the plants 
kept quite dry, till their leaves become 
brown and wither, which will gene- 
rally be in about a month after they 
have done flowering. The tubers 
should then be taken up, and kept 
dry till the return of the proper sea- 
son for planting. Another mode of 
cultivating the garden Anemone, 
which is said to produce flowers of 
extraordinary size and beauty, is to 
form a bed about eighteen inches deep, 
and to place a layer of stones, brick- 
bats, and other drainage at the bottom, 
about six inches deep. The bed is 
then filled with fresh loam, and the 
tubers are planted in drills with sand, 
and covered as before directed ; and 
then, over the whole is placed a layer 
of cow-dung, three or four inches 
thick. The beds which are planted 
in February, are watered with 
pond or rain-water regularly once 
a day, if the weather be dry and not 
frosty, during the month of March, 
and twice a-day afterwards till 
they are in flower ; but those that 
are planted in the autumn are sel- 
dom watered till the leaves appear 
above ground ; and afterwards, till 
they flower. The watering carries 
the manure in small quantities into 
the ground, and the young plants 
thus treated are said both to gi-ow 
and to flower with extraordinary 
vigour. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that there should be at least 
two inches of loamy soil between the 
cow-dung and the tubers ; as, if this 
were not the case, the tubers would 
be rotted. When seedling Anemones 
are to be raised, the seed should be 
divested of its pappus, by rubbing it 
between the hands or through a sieve, 
and sown in pots or boxes in August ; 



the young tubers should be taken up 
when the leaves wither the following 
summer, and replanted in autumn, 
when they will flower the following 
spring. 

Angelica-tree — See Ara'lia. 

Angelo^nia. — Scrophiddrince. — 
An evergreen perennial, with very 
beautiful blue flowers, a native of 
South America. It should be kept 
in a cool airy part of the stove, or 
in a warm greenhouse; and it 
should be allowed a season of rest, 
during which it should be kept 
cool, and have scarcely any water. 
The soil should be a very sandy 
loam, mixed with peat earth, and 
it may be' propagated, though with 
difficulty, by cuttings, struck in 
pure sand. 

Annuals. — Plants which live 
only one summer ; and which, with 
reference to their culture in British 
gardens, are either tender, half- 
hardy, or hardy. Tender annuals are 
kept during the whole period of their 
growth under glass ; half-hardy an- 
nuals are raised under glass, and 
afterwards transplanted into the 
open garden ; and hardy annuals are 
sown in the open garden. 

Tender Annuals are sown in Fe- 
bruary or March, in pots of light rich 
earth, plunged in a hotbed ; and as 
soon as the plants are come up, they 
are transplanted into pots of the very 
smallest size, one in each pot ; which 
is called pricking them out. These 
small pots are again set in the hotbed, 
as near the glass as possible, and 
slightly shaded during sunshine. In 
a week or two, when the roots have 
made their appearance on the outside 
of the ball of earth, which is known 
by turning the plant out of the pot, 
to examine the ball, and replacing it, 
the plants are shifted into pots one 
size larger; and this shifting is con- 
tinued from time to time, always into 
pots only a little larger than those 
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the plants were taken out oflf ; till at 
last the plants are in pots six, eight, 
or nine inches in diameter, according 
to their nature, and the size to which 
it is wished to grow them. In all 
these shiftings, light rich mould must 
be used to fill up the pots, and suffi- 
cient drainage must be secured, by 
placing potsherds in the bottom of 
each pot. In general, the more fre- 
quently the plant is shifted, the larger 
and more bushy it will become before 
it flowers; but when once flower-buds 
have made their appearance, no far- 
ther advantage can be gained &om 
shifting, the growth of the plant being 
then mature. Some persons water 
tender annuals with liquid manure, 
which is found to answer in the case 
of Balsams, Cock's-combs, and other 
strong-growing plants, but to injure 
more tender-growing kinds. The 
extraordinary size that Balsams and 
Cock's-combs may be brought to by 
repeatedly shifting them into larger 
pots, is not only gratifying in itsdf, 
but interesting and instructiye, as 
showing the eflect of art on plants. 
The common Balsam in a wild state^ 
in the East Indies, is seldom seen 
abore a foot in height, with a stem 
half an inch in diameter ; but 
in British hot-houses it has been 
grown to the height of five feet, with 
a stem as thick as a man' s wrist. We 
have omitted to observe that during 
the whole process of shiftiug, the 
temperature in which the plants are 
kept should be from sixty to seventy, 
or even eighty degi'ees, during sun- 
shine ; and that they should be so 
abundantly supplied with water, 
that the air should be constantly 
charged with moisture: but when 
the plants begin to flower, they 
ought to be removed to a dry airy 
situation, and the temperature gra- 
dually lowered. The dry air, and 
the lowering of the temperature, will 
not only increase the intensity of 



the colours of the flowers and leaves, 
but will prolong the duration of the 
plant. 

Half-hardy Annuals may be 
sown either in plunged pots, or in a 
bed of earth on a slight hotbed, in 
February or March ; and after they 
have come up they may be pricked 
out into plunged pots, or into the 
earth covering anotjier slight hotbed, 
where they may remain till the be- 
ginning of May, when they should be 
transplanted into the beds or borders 
in the open garden where they are 
finally to remain. In most cases, 
however, it is not worth while to 
prick out the plants in a second 
hotbed ; and sometimes they may be 
sown in pots, and thinned out to two 
or three plants in a pot ; and when 
they have grown two or three inches 
high, the ball of earth, and the 
plants in it may be turned out into 
the open border. This mode is well 
adapted for strong clayey soils, be- 
cause when plants from a hotbed are 
transplanted into such soUs, they 
commonly receive a severe check ; 
whereas when they are turned out 
with balls, provided the soil round 
them is settled by a good watering, 
they receive no check whatever. 
The soil in which half-hardy annuals 
are raised, should be light and rich, 
because it is only in such a soil that 
the tender seedlings will grow 
vigorously and produce numerous 
fibrous roots, without which they 
would produce but little effect when 
turned out into the open garden. 
The more showy kinds of half- 
hardy annuals are the French and 
African Marigolds, Chinese and 
German Asters, Zinnias, the purple 
Jacobsea, and a number of others. 
Brompton, Tenweek, and German 
Stocks, though quite hardy, make 
better plants, 'and consequently 
flower more vigorously, when so 
raised. TViei^ ai^ie^ ^'oaJ^TSvort^ 
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truly ornamental than the different 
kinds of stock ; and when these are 
raised under glass, pricked out into 
pots of the smallest size, and gradu- 
ally shifted from pots of two inches 
to those of ten inches in diameter, 
they will make winter ornaments 
for greenhouses and dining-rooms, 
which for fine masses of colour are 
unequalled by any production of 
tropical climates. Brompton Stocks, 
treated in this manner, have been 
known to attain the height of six 
feet, and to live and flower for three 
years. 

Hardy Annuals are generally 
sown in the open garden, where they 
are finally to remain ; or they may 
be sown in pots or seed-beds to 
transplant into their final situation, 
when they are two or three inches 
high. The latter mode is preferable 
with all the Califomian annuals, 
which grow stronger and flower 
better when sown in autumn, and 
suffered to stand the winter in the 
open air, than when they are sown 
with the other annuals in spring. 
About an inch in thickness of very 
light soil should be laid on a hard 
surface of rock or gravel, in any 
obscure part of the ground, and in 
this the seeds should be sown the 
first week in September. In March 
or April, according to the season, 
when the flower-beds and borders 
have been dug over and prepared, 
the young seedlings should be taken 
up by spadefuls and laid over the 
bed, filling up all the interstices 
between the patches with earth, so 
as to make the surface even. Thus 
treated, the Nemophilas, theLeptosi- 
phons, theCollinsias, theLasthenias, 
and, in short, all the Califomian 
annuals, will be splendidly in flower 
in May and June. 

When the seeds- of annuals are 
sown, the ground should first be 
made firm by pressing it with the 



saucer of a flower-pot, or the back 
of the spade ; the seeds should then 
be sprinkled thinly over the ground, 
and just covered with fine earth, 
which should be slightly pressed 
down over them. When they come 
up, if they appear too thick they 
should be thinned out, so as to leave 
each plant standing apart ; the 
distance at which they are left from 
each other varying, of course, ac- 
cording to the strength and habit of 
growth of the plant. The plants of 
some kinds of annuals will bear 
transplanting after they have been 
taken up in thinning, but generally 
they are not worth the trouble of re- 
planting. The seeds when sown are 
often destroyed by birds ; but this 
may be prevented by turning a 
flower-pot over each batch till the 
seeds have germinated, taking care, 
however, to remove it as soon as the 
plants begin to grow, lest they should 
be drawn up by the shelter thus 
afforded, and become weak. Snails 
and slugs are dangerous enemies to 
young and tender annuals, and care 
should be taken to search for them 
early in the morning and late in the 
evening ; or to destroy them by 
watering the ground with lime- 
water, so weak as not to disfigure 
the plants. 

Ano'na X. — Anonacece. — The 
Custard Apple. — Stove-shrubs and 
low trees, natives of the East and 
West IncUes. The hardy species are 
now formed into a separate genus, 
under the name Asimina ; and one 
species, A. triloba, which has very 
curious flowers, is frequently found 
in gardens and shrubberies. 

A'wTHEMis. — CompOsita^. — The 
Chamomile. — A. Pyrethrum, the 
Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty little 
perennial, with large white flowers, 
stained with lilac on the back. It is 
a. suitable plant for rockwork, or 
boxes in a balcony, as it requires a 
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warm dry situation. Miller raised 
this plant in rather a cnriouswayin 
1732, finding its seeds among some 
Malaga raisins, to which they had 
adhered. The root was formerly 
considered a cnre for the toothache. 
The Arabian Chamomile, a pretty 
low-growing hardy annual, with 
yellow flowers, is now called Claddn- 
thuB ardbicas, 

Anthoce^rois. — Scrophvldrince. 
— A. viscdsa is a very handsome 
greenhouse shrub, with smooth dark- 
green leaves and large white flowers, 
which appear in May and June. The 
flowers have a short tube, within 
which is a kind of star of green rays, 
and a widely-spreading limb, deeply 
cut into five distinct segments. The 
culture of this plant requires care, 
as the wood is of a very soft nature, 
and the plant is easily injured by 
over- watering ; and when this is the 
case, the leaves turn yellow, and 
finally drop off. 

Anthy'llis. — LeguminosoB. — 
Kidney Vetch. — Dwarf plants with 
pretty flowers ; generally used for 
rockwork ; which are quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common soil. 

Antirrhi'ihjm. — Scrophvldrince. 
— The Snapdragon. — Annual and 
perennial plants, natives of the 
middle and south of Europe, and of 
which one spedes. A, mdjus, the 
common Snapdragon, is in almost 
every garden. There are many 
varieties of this species, the finest of 
which. A, m. caryophylloldeSf has 
the flowers striped like those of a 
flaked Carnation. All the species of 
Snapdragon grow in any soil that is 
tolerably dry, and they are readily 
increased by cuttings ; for though 
they produce abundance of seeds, 
yet tiie varieties can only be 
perpetuated with certainty by the 
former mode of propagation. The 
beautiful carnation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped 



flowers two years in succession from 
the same root ; and thus a peraon 
who has purchased a plant with 
beautifully striped flowers, will 
generally have the mortification, 
the second year, to find it pro- 
duce nothing but flowers of the 
common Snapdragon, unless cut- 
tings have been made from the 
young shoots of the plant, and the 
old root thrown away. As this 
plant in its wild state is very com- 
monly found growing on the tops of 
old walls, or among fragments of 
lime-stone, it may be considered as 
one of the most ornamental plants for 
placing in similar situations. Many 
of the plants formerly called Antir- 
rhinum, are now removed to the 
genus Linhria, 

Ants are very troublesome in hot- 
houses and greenhouses, and it is 
very difficult to get rid of them. As 
however, it has been found that the 
liquor discharged by ants is very acid 
and acrid, the idea presented itself 
that alkalies would be disagreeable to 
them ; and experience proves this so 
far to be the case, that a circle of 
chalk or lime laid round any plant 
will eflfectually prevent the ants from 
touching it. 

A^PHis. — The green-fly, or plant- 
louse, is one of the most troublesome 
insects to the gardener, particularly 
on Rose-trees. These insects lay 
their first set of eggs (which are 
small and black) in autumn, near 
the axils of the buds. The eggs are 
hatched in February or March ; but 
as only a few insects appear, they 
generally escape unnoticed, and, 
after twice casting their skins, 
arrive at their full growth in April. 
From this period to the end of 
summer, brood after brood is pro- 
duced with almost inconceivable 
rapidity; and as these latter broods 
of aphides are all born alive, they 
begin to devout \)Via '^\Mi\i'& wi^\iv^ 
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they appear immediately. Tlie 
tenth generation usually appears 
about September, and these insects 
lay eggs for the first brood the 
following spring. The best way of 
preventing the attacks of these 
insects is washing the branches of 
the Rose-trees with soft soap and 
water in January or February ; or, 
in short, any time before the buds 
begin to swell. When they have 
appeared, the best way to destroy 
them is to lay the infested branches 
on the band, and gently to brusb off 
the insects with a soft brush and 
plain water. Or if this be not found 
sufficient, to make a decoction of 
quassia, in the proportion of an 
ounce of quassia chips to every quart 
of water, and to dip the infested 
branches in it. Quassia is not in- 
jurious to plants, though it is instan- 
taneously destructive to animal life. 
Some gardeners employ tobacco- 
water, but when this is used, the 
shoots should only remain a few 
seconds in the tobacco- water, and 
then be washed immediately in clean 
cold water, or tbey will become so 
blackened and withered, that the 
remedy will be worse than the in- 
sects. Snuff and lime-water are 
liable to the same objections, as 
both greatly disfigure the plants. 

Aqua^rium. — A pond, basin, or 
cistern of water, for the growth of 
water-plants. In a pond in the 
open garden, the plants may either 
be grown in pots, plunged to the 
depth of one or two feet in the water, 
or they may be planted in the bot- 
tom of the pond. The former is 
generally the best mode, because the 
plants are by that means kept 
distinct, and the stronger cannot 
overpower the weaker. At the same 
time very strong ground plants, 
such as the white and yellow Water- 
lilies, do not flower freely unless in 
the free soil, or in very large tubs. 



There are few greenhouse aquatics, 
but a number of stove plants which 
require to be gro\vTi in water ; such 
as the Indian Lotus, or NdHmhiumy 
<fcc., and these are necessarily grown 
in pots of moderate size. The most 
suitable soil is a rich loam. The 
Victoria Hegia, being a river ^plant, 
requires the water to be gently 
agitated, to keep it in a healthy 
state ; and this effect is produced 
either by awheel continually turning, 
as at Chatsworth, or by a bucket 
moved by machinery so as to empty 
itself when it rises to a certain 
height, and then descend to be re- 
filled. The plant is grown on little 
hillocks of loamy soil under the 
surface of the water, so that the 
root and stem is in shallower water 
than the leaves. If this plant be 
kept in stagnant water, the leaves 
will rot when about half grown. 
The Papyrus, though properly 
speaking it is a marsh plant, is also 
grown on mounds of earth in an 
aquarium. — See Marsh Plants. 

Aquilb^gia. — Ranunciddicecs. — 
The Columbine. — Perennial herba- 
ceous plants, growing from one to 
two feet high, of which several 
species are very ornamental ; more 
especially the common Columbine, 
-4. vvlgcirisy and its varieties, A. 
alpina, A. canadinsisy A, glan- 
dtUbsa, and^. glandulhsa grandi- 
flora. They grow in any common 
soil that is dry ; and the species are 
increased by seeds, which will keep 
a long time, and the varieties by 
division of the root. 

A'rabis — Cruclf&'ce, — ^Wallcress. 
— Herbaceous plants, chiefly an- 
nuals and biennials, natives of 
Europe, many of which are remark- 
able for their early flowering. A. 
alpina has white and yellow flowers, 
which appear in March, and A. 
dlhida flowers the greater part of 
the year, commencing in mild winters 
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in January, and prodacing its large 
tttfts of white blossoms tiU October. 
Some of the species and varieties, 
such as A. vSmay A. alpina nctnaj 
and A, beUidifblia, do not grow 
above three inches higb, and are 
admirable plants for rockwork, or 
gardens of pots. 

Ara'lia. — Aralihcece. — Hardy 
snffruticose plants, and stove shrubs, 
with umbels of small white flowers. 
The commonest species is A . spindsay 
useful in a shrubbery for its hardi- 
ness, and for its thriving in any 
poor gravelly soil. There is a new 
species, A. japdnica, which is much 
handsomer than the common kind. 

Arauca'ria. — ConlferoB. — Some 
of the species are very ornamental. 
A . imhricata, or the Chilian Pine, is 
quite hardy, and though it attains 
a large size in its native country, it 
grows so slowly in Britain, that it 
may be safely planted on a lawn. 
A . JBraailiAnOj which resembles A . 
imbricata, but has longer and looser 
leaves, is much more tender. A. 
excSlsa, the Norfolk Island Pine, and 
A. Cunningkdmi, the Moreton Bay 
Pine, are both greenliouse plants in 
Great Britain, and are seldom seen 
in perfection, on account of the great 
space they require. A . CooTcti is a 
very singular plant of this genus, 
which was first discovered by Captain 
Cook on a small island near New 
Caledonia. He describes its ap- 
pearance as that of a tower, or 
basaltic column, and hence it was 
first called A. columnaris. 

Abbore'tum. — A collection of 
trees and shrubs, containing only one 
or two plants of a kind, arranged 
together according to some system or 
method. The most common arrange- 
ment is that of the Natural System ; 
but the plants in an arboretum may 
be placed together according to the 
countries of which they are natives ; 
according to the soil in which they 



grow ; or according to their sizes and 
habits, or time of leafing, or flower- 
ing. In all small villa residences an 
arboretum is the most effectual means 
of procuring a maximum of enjoy- 
ment in a minimum of space, as &r 
as trees and shrubs are concerned. 
To render an arboretum useful and 
interesting, each tree and shrub 
should be named. 

A'rborvit-b. — See Thu^ja. 

Arbours. — Seats or resting- 
places, forming terminations to 
walks, or fixed in retired parts of 
shrubberies or pleasure-grounds. In 
general, every straight walk ought 
to lead to some object of use, as well 
as of beauty ; and an arbour is one 
of those in most common use. The 
structure being formed, climbing 
plants, ligneous or herbaceous, are 
planted all round it at the base of 
the trellis-work, or frame, against 
which, as they climb up, they ought 
to be tied and trained, so as to 
spread over the whole arbour. Some 
of the best plants for this purpose 
are the different species of Honey- 
suckle, Boses, and Clematis ; and the 
Laburnum, the Periploca grce'^ca, the 
Maurandyas, the Wistarias, Eccre- 
mocdrpus scaber, Lophospermum, 
Rhodochiton, the Virginian Creeper, 
Coboe^a acdndens, MenispSrmum 
canadinse, and Ivy. 

Arbu'tus. — EricacecB. — The 
Strawberry-tree. — ^Well-known ever- 
green shrubs, of which A. livedo 
rUbra deserves to be mentioned for 
the beauty of its flowers; A. cana- 
riinsiSf a greenhouse species, has 
also very showy flowers ; and A . 
AndrdchnCf which is the tenderest 
of the open air kinds, is remarkable 
for the looseness and redness of its 
bark. All the species are very or- 
namental, and of free growth ; and 
they all thrive best in heath mould, 
or veiy sandy loam. They are pro- 
pagated by layeia or cviL\^.m%^, 
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Arctosta'phtlos. — Ericdcew. — 
The Bearberry. — A Mexican ever- 
green slirub, with arbutus-like flow- 
ers. It is very difficult to cultivate, 
as it will sometimes die off suddenly 
in hot weather after a few hours* rain, 
if planted in the open border. Mr. 
Gordon, in the Botanical Register^ 
recommends the seeds to be sown in 
pots, in a mixture of peat and loam, 
with a little decomposed cow-dung ; 
and when the plants come up, that 
they should Iw transplanted into 
other pots, and kept closely shut up 
and well shaded till they have made 
three or four leaves. The plants 
should then be shifted at once into 
larger pots, and returned to the 
frame, "which should now have the 
back turned to the sim, and be kept 
close for several weeks, air not being 
given at anytime untU the plants are 
fairly started and growing again." 
Mr. Gordon continues : "afterwards 
remove the lights entirely during the 
night, and keep them quite close in 
the day during the summer and 
autumn. ^ ' In winter keep the plants 
in a cold pit, where there is plenty 
of light and air, but no damp. 

Arcto^is. — CompdsitcB. — Under- 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives 
of the Cape of Qood Hope, and of 
which one species. A, dspera^ has 
large yellow flowers, and is truly or- 
namental. It grows freely in loamy 
soil, and is increased by cuttings 
planted in sand under a handglass. 

Ardi'sia. — Myrstnece. — A genus 
of stove shrubs, of which A . lentigi- 
ndsa is very ornamental for its scarlet 
fruit. All the species grow in loam 
and peat, and cuttings root freely in 
sand in a moist heat under a hand- 
glass. They may also be increased by 
cuttings of the root placed in heat. 

Aren A^RiA. — Caryophyllacece, — 
Pretty little plants, with flowers 
shaped Uke those of th e Fink . Most 
of the species are natives of Europe, 



and they are all quite hardy. The 
flowera are red, white, or purple. 
These plants are of easy culture in 
any diy sandy soil, and they are 
particularly suitable for rockwork. 

Argemo'ne. — PapaveracecB. — 
Prickly-poppy. — Highly ornamental 
hardy annuals and perennials from 
Mexico, with large flowers like those 
of the Poppy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture. The plants, spreading widely, 
require a good deal of room to look 
handsome. 

Arqtre'ia. — Convolvvlhcece. — A 
very showy tropical climber, bearing 
considerable resemblance to an Ipo- 
meae, but with large bright lilac 
flowers. 

Aristolo^ohia. — Asdrinw. — 
Birth- wort. — The Aristolochias are 
mostly climbing plants, requiring the 
heat of a stove ; but A. Slpho, A, 
tomentdsay and A . Arlcdnsa, natives 
of North America, are hardy enough 
to endure the open air in Britain, 
without the slightest protection. 
They are all remarkable for the very 
singular shape of their flowers, and 
their large handsome leaves. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Arme^ria. — Plwmhaginece, — 
Thrift. — Hardy perennials, most of 
which are ornamental ; and one spe- 
cies, A. vulghrisy the common 
Thrift, is a good flowering plant for 
edgings to beds and borders. It 
thrives in any soil not saturated with 
moisture, and is rapidly increased 
by division. A. alpina^ which pro- 
duces its pink flowers from May to 
August, is a most desirable plant 
for pots or rockwork. 

Artemi'sia. — Compdsito! . — This 
genus contains, among other plants, 
two well-known shrubs ; the South- 
ernwood, or Old Man (Artemisia 
Abr6tanum)f and the Wormwood 
(A. Absinthium). There is another 
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very handsome species, a native of 
Siberia. All the kinds are very hardy, 
and will grow in any common soil ; 
and the Southernwood is valuable for 
bearing want of air, and smoke, with- 
out injury. The leaves of this plant, 
slender as they are, will be found, if 
held up to the light, to befull of trans- 
parent dots, like those of all other 
plants having highly-scented leaves. 
These dots are the cells or vesicles 
containing the fragrant oil that gives 
out the scent ; and breaking them, 
by rubbing the leaves between the 
fingers, makes the scent stronger. 

A^RUM. — Aroldece. — A genus of 
perennials, chiefly natives of warm 
climates, and of which a few species 
are hardy in British gardens. Of 
these, A. DracHnculus, the Dragon 
Arum, deserves a place in the flower- 
garden, for its very remarkable 
flowers. The large and splendid 
plant, with arrow-shaped leaves and 
white flowers, commonly called the 
Arum, belongs to a difierent genus, 
and was first called by botanists 
CdUa, and afterwards Richdrdia 
cethiopica. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, 
where it grows in rich soil by the 
side of rivers. In England, it will 
not beai- the winter in the open air, 
unless well protected ; and on this 
account it is generally grown in pots. 
It is increased by offsets, which form 
on its thick fleshy roots in August or 
September. These should be potted 
in small pots, in soil composed of 
three parts of sandy loam, and one 
of leaf-mould, or thoroughly rotten 
manure. The pots should be well 
drained, and the plants frequently 
watered, while they are in a growing 
state . About May or June, the leaves 
will begin to wither at their points ; 
and when this is perceived, the supply 
of water should be lessened, till at 
last only enough is given just to keep 
the plant alive. During the time the 



leaves are dying off, the plant should 
have abundance of light ; but when 
they are all withered, the plant should 
be removed to any shed or other place 
where it may enjoy complete repose 
for about a month. In October or 
November it should be repotted, and 
supplied with abundance of water, 
particularly if kept in a sitting-room 
where there is a daily fire. It should 
indeed always stand in a saucer full of 
water (changing the water every day), 
as the plant wUl not flower if once 
suffered to become too dry while in 
a growing state ; and as it has the 
extraordinary power of discharging 
the superabundant water from the 
points of its leaves in drops, there 
is no danger of the water injuring 
it. The power of throwing off its 
superabundant moisture renders it 
also suitable for culture as an 
aquatic plant ; and when thus 
treated, it will live in the open air 
all winter, as when the leaves die 
down, the water, being only frozen 
a few inches below the surface, will 
be at a sufficiently high temperature 
to keep the root from frost. The 
roots must be planted in the mud at 
the bottom of the pond, and a part 
should be chosen where the water is 
not more than three feet deep. This 
must be attended to; because as 
the plant will not expand its flowers 
till its leaves rise above the surface, 
the stem would become weakened 
by being more elongated. The plant 
generally flowers in March or April ; 
but by prolonging its season of re- 
pose, it may be made to flower in 
May or June. 

Aru'ndo. — Gramlnece. — A . Bd- 
nax is a splendid bamboo-looking 
reed, rather tender in severe win- 
ters ; but which, if the season be 
favourable, will grow in rich soil, 
kept moist, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in one year ; producing 
a fine oriental a^^eaxaxvaft ^\vfeT!L \ 
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standing singly on a lawn, or near 
water. There is a variety with 
striped leaves, which is common in 
gardens ; and which is called Rib- 
bon-grass in England, and in Scot- 
land, Gardener's-garters. This va- 
riety is quite hardy. The species is 
a native of Italy, and it is often used 
instead of bamboo for chairs, canes, 
&c. ; the imperfect canes are in gene- 
ral use in Eome for lighting fires. 

AsoLE^piAS. — Aicle]^iMi€(Z, — 
Swallow-wort. — North American 
herbaceous plants, for the greater 
part hardy in British gardens. The 
most ornamental species is A. tu- 
berdsaj which has fine scarlet- 
orange flowers, but is somewhat 
difficult to cultivate. It thrives, 
however, in sandy peat, kept rather 
dry than otherwise, and seldom dis- 
turbed by removal ; and it is in- 
creased by division. A. incarncUa 
is supposed to be a variety of A. 
tuherhia, but it has rose-coloured 
flowers. A. amo^na has purple 
flowers, and thrives in a mixture of 
peat and loam. ^. curas«(fvi(;ahas 
scarlet flowers, and grows best in 
rich mould ; it is readily increased by 
cuttings, or by seeds, which it pro- 
duces in abundance. It is, however, 
generally considered a stove plant. 

Ash Berberry. — See Maho'nia. 

Aspe'rula. — Rtibidcece. — Wood- 
roof. — Hardy herbaceous plants, of 
which one species, A . odm^atay the 
common Woodroof, or Woodruff', de- 
serves culture for its sweet-scented 
white flowers, which, in the dried 
plant, have the scent of hay. It is 
well adapted for growing in pots, 
but as it increases rapidly by its 
creeping roots, it is by no means 
desirable for rockwork. 

Aspho'delus. — AsphodMece. — 
King's-spear, or King's-rod. — Orna- 
mental herbaceous plants, mostly 
quite hardy, of which A, dlbus and 
A, Mteus are the most ornamental 



species. They are coarse-growing 
plants, and increase rapidly by 
suckers in any common soil. 

A'STER. — Comp6sUce. — The Mi- 
chaelmas Daisy. — Hardy herbaceous 
plants,, mostly perennials. There 
are also a few Cape and New Hol- 
land shrubs. The herbaceous spe- 
cies are of great value, from their 
flowering late in autumn, and from 
their requiring very little care or 
labour in their culture. They will 
grow in any soil or situation, and 
spread rapidly by throwing up 
suckers and sending out root-stems. 
Among the handsomest perennial 
species are A . alplnuSy and A . eri- 
cotdeSj the common Michaelmas 
Daisy. The China Aster has been 
separated by botanists from the 
genus A'ster ; it was first placed in 
the genus Callistemma, but it and its 
varieties, the German Asters, &c., 
now form the new genus Callestd- 
phus, under which the culture of the 
plant is given. A'ster tenHlus is 
thus the only annual species left in 
the old genus, and it is a pretty little 
hardy plant, which may be sown in 
the open ground in March or April. 
Among the greenhouse species of 
Aster, A. argophylliis^ sometimes 
called the Musk-plant, is remarkable 
for its white leaves and strong scent; 
and A . frutiaddsv^ has pretty blue 
flowers. These two last species are 
grown in sandy peat, or a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are readily 
propagated. 

AsTi'LBE. — Saxifrdgece. — A very 
pretty hardy plant, with clusters of 
pink flowers, and very much the 
habit of A . Spirece. It is a native of 
lofty mountains in Eastern Bengal, 
and was introduced in 1857. 

Astra'galus. — Legumindsce. — 
The Milk Vetch. — Vigorous-grow- 
ing pea-flowered plants, of which 
several deserve culture, on account 
of their flowers. They grow in any 
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common soil with a dry bottom, and 
are readily increased by seeds, or by 
division of the root. 

Atama'sco Lilt. — See Zephtr- 
a'nthbs. 

Atba'gene. — Jlanunculdcece. — 
This genus is nearly allied to Cle- 
matis. The species are half-shrnbby 
climbers, rery suitable for training 
against walls or trellis-work, or for 
covering bowers. They all grow 
freely in any common garden soil, 
and they are readily increased by 
layers, or by cuttings of the growing 
wood planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. They also frequently ripen 
seeds, which ought to be sown im- 
mediately ; in which case they will 
come up the following spring ; other- 
wise, if kept some months before 
sowing, they will probably lie in 
the ground a year. All the species 
are beautifal, but A, austriaca, 
with blue flowers, and A . aihlrica, 
with white flowers, are the most 
ornamental. 

A'tropa. — Solandcece. — A . Bel- 
laddnna is the Deadly Nightshade. 

AuBRiE^iA. — CructfercB. — A ge- 
nus of pretty little plants, generally 
with purple flowers, not above three 
inches high, which flower in March, 
and are admirably adapted for pots, 
or miniature rock-work. They grow 
in any common soil, and are readily 
propagated by division. A, delto- 
Idetty and A. purpil/rea^ are the 
most desirable species. 

Au'cuBA. — LorarUhdjCecBf or Cor- 
ndceoe. — A hardy evergreen shrub, 
which, though a native of Japan, 
endures the severest winters in the 
climate of London. It is common 
in every garden, and it is often 
called the Japan, or spotted Laurel. 
The leaves are leathery and varie- 
gated ; and the bark of the shoots 
is of a pale green. It will grow in 
any soil, eitherin an open situation, 
or under the drip of trees ; and it 



forms a compact bush, which never 
requires pruning. It is propagated 
by cuttings or layers. The Aucuba 
in British gardens is only the 
female plant; as, though it has 
been introduced above fifty years, 
it has never ripened seeds, though 
it flowers every spring ; and the 
species, of which our variegated 
plant is evidently only a variety, 
has never been introduced. Its 
fruit being unknown, botanists have 
been much puzzled to know where 
to class it ; thus, it was first placed 
in Ehamndcese, with the Buck- 
thorns, then in Loranth^cese, with 
the Mistletoe ; and now in Com^- 
cese, with the Dogw^oods. 

AuRi'cuLA.— See Pri'mula. 

Australian Shrubs have gene- 
rally a strong tap-root, which sends 
out very fine fibres ; they require a 
sandy loam, or peat, mixed with 
decayed leaves ; and they should be 
frequently watered, but the water 
never suffered to remain in a stag- 
nant state round their roots. They 
are all easily killed by an excess of 
either stagnant moisture, or drought; 
as in the former case the slender 
fibres of the roots rot, and in the 
latter they wither, and are seldom, 
if ever, renewed. The seeds of 
nearly all of them are also very 
long before they vegetate, unless 
steeped for at least twenty-four 
hours in water, which should be 
hot when poured on them. Some 
of the Acacia seeds may even be 
boQed two or three minutes without 
injuring them. All the Australian 
shrubs and trees are very tenacious 
of life ; and when apparently killed, 
they will generally, if cut down, 
spring again from the root. 

AvENS. — See Gb^um. 

AzA^LE A L. — Eric&cecB. — Beau- 
tifal flowering plants, natives of 
North America, Turkey, and China. 
The American kmd'a, «isvsi A. i^tya- 
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ticaj the only species found in 
Turkey, are quite hardy ; but the 
Chinese kinds require the protection 
of a greenhouse. All the species 
should be grown in peat-earth, or 
spent tan, mixed with a very large 
proportion of sand, or very sandy 
loam ; and, provided the ground 
they grow in is well drained, and 
they are never allowed to become 
too dry, they will thrive in almost 
any situation, though they prefer 
the shade. They may be trans- 
planted at almost any age, or season, 
even when in flower, provided a 
ball of earth be kept round their 
roots ; and as they hybridise freely, 
and ripen seed abundantly, innu- 
merable varieties may be raised. 
They also bear both forcing and 
retarding extremely well. Several 
attempts have been made to natu- 
ralise them in this country ; parti- 
cularly at High Clere, near New- 
bury, the seat of Lord Caernarvon. 
The kinds called the Ghent Azaleas 
are hybrids and varieties raised in 
Belgium, from tbe yellow Azalea 
{A. ponticd), and the American 
species. 
AzAROLE-TREE. — See Crat^^- 

GUS. 

Azedara'ch. — See Mklia. 



T> ABIA'NA. — IHddcece. — A 
-^ genus of Cape plants, with 
solid bulbs of conn , which are 
eaten by the Hottentots ; and which, 
when roasted, are said to resemble 
Chestnuts. The species have all 
showy flowers. For their culture 
see Bulbs. 

Babinqto'nia . — Myrtacece § Lep- 
tospeiinece. — A very curious little 
greenhouse shrub from the Swan 
Biver, which produces its long spike 
of white flowers tinged with pink in 
autumn and winter. The leaves 
resemble those of a Heath. The 



genus was formerly included in 
B-e'okia, 

Ba'ccharis. — Compdsitce. — 
Ploughman's Spikenard. — Shrubs, 
generally with white flowers, and 
natives of America, growing in any 
common garden soil. 

Balcony Gardens. — The most 
suitable plants for balconies are 
those of low growth ; and as, from 
their exposed situation, they are 
liable to great and sudden changes, 
with regard to temperature, winds, 
and moisture, they ought to be 
naturally tolerably hardy. To pre- 
vent the soil in the pots from be- 
coming over-dried, from the pot 
being constantly exposed to the wind, 
one pot ought to be placed within 
another, with a little sand or moss 
between, and this sand or moss 
ought to be kept ccnstantly moist. 
The pots may be set in saucers, 
provided a little gravel be placed in 
the bottom of each saucer, so as to 
allow the free escape of water from 
the hole in the bottom of the pot ; 
for if this water stagnates in the 
pot, it soon swells the soil so as to 
close up the hole in the bottom, and 
to prevent the free escape of water ; 
in which case the soil in the pot is 
sure to become sodden. When there 
is no gravel in the saucers, the 
plants should be well and frequently 
watered ; but the water that runs 
through the earth in the pot into the 
saucer, should be poured out imme- 
diately and thrown away. A very 
good mode of growing plants in bal- 
conies is, to set the pots in wooden 
or slate boxes or troughs, painted 
stone-colour, with a little gravel at 
the bottom for the pots to stand on, 
and with the interstices filled in 
with moss, which may also cover 
the rims and surface of the pots, so 
as to make the plants appear to be 
growing out of moss. Mignonette 
and trailing plants are best grown 
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entirely in wooden or slate boxes, 
without the intervention of pots. 

Balm.— See Dracoce'phalum. 

Balsam. — See Balsami'ka. 

B ALSAMi^NA . — BcUsaminacece. — 
Tender and half-hardy annuals, with 
splendid flowers, mostly natives of 
the East Indies. The common Bal- 
sam (B. hortSnsis) is a well-known 
greenhouse plant of great beauty. 
To grow it in perfection, seeds at 
least a year old should be sown on a 
hotbed, and when the plants come 
up they should be transplanted into 
very small pots, which should be 
plunged into the hotbed, and well 
supplied with water. In about a 
week, the plants should be trans- 
ferred to larger pots ; and this 
operation should be repeated ten or 
twelve times, always removing the 
plants to pots only a little larger 
than those they were taken from. 
As soon as the flower-buds begin to 
form, the plants should not be 
shifted any more, and the pots which 
contain them must no longer be 
placed in the hotbed, but the plants 
must be gradually accustomed to the 
open air. Many gardeners never 
plunge the pots after the plants are 
three or four inches high, and re- 
move them from the hotbed to the 
greenhouse as soon as possible. Re- 
peated shiftings are, however, essen- 
tial to produce fine large flowers and 
handsome plants. The great secret 
in growing Balsams is to allow them 
plenty of air and light, and never to 
suffer them to become drawn up ; as, 
when that is the case, they will 
never afterwards make handsome 
plants. As Balsams, from their suc- 
culent nature, require a great deal 
of moisture, the saucers in which 
the pots stand may be kept con- 
stantly full of water ; but this water 
should be changed every day. Bal- 
sams generally ripen seeds, even 
from the double flowers, and thus 



numerousvarietiesareraised. Where 
there is any difiiculty in raising the 
plants, new seeds should be used ; 
but though the plants raised from 
seeds ripened the same year will be 
very robust, the flowers will be 
generally single, and their colours 
neither bright nor distinct. Careful 
growers of Balsams, who wish to 
raise prize flowers, never use seeds 
less than three years old ; and they 
are particular in saving them from 
the handsomest and most double 
flowers ; the best being those which 
have their colours distinctly marked, 
like a Carnation. The more choice 
varieties may be preserved by cut- 
tings, which root readily in sand 
kept moist below, but dry at top, 
and covered with a bell-glass. The 
seed-pods of Balsamlnaf and those 
of ImpcttienSj or Touch-me-not, open 
with a jerk when touched, so as to 
throw the seeds to a distance. 
Bamboo. — See Bambu'sa. 
Bambu^a. — Graminece. — A 
rapid-growing stove-plant» which has 
a noble appearance where there is 
abundance of room. There are some 
species so hardy as to stand the open 
air in the island of Jersey ; and one 
of these, B, ntgra^ will thrive in a 
greenhouse, or against a conservatory 
wall, in the climate of London. The 
Bamboos should be grown in loamy 
soil, and they are increased by oflsets. 
Bana^na. — See Mu^sa. 
Ba'nksia. — Protehcece. — Ever- 
prreen New Holland Shrubs, with 
flowers resembling a kind of brush, 
and curiously notched and cut leaves. 
All the species grow well in a mix- 
ture of sandy peat and loam, with 
the pots well drained ; and cuttings 
of the young wood root with some 
difficulty in sand under a bell-glass, 
with a slight bottom-heat. 

Bapti'sla. — Legumindsce. — Her- 
baceous pea-flowered plants, from 
North America, of vi^orwas ^w«^i5Qk 
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and rather elegant appearance ; of 
which one species, B. aiistrhlis, well 
deserves a place in coUections. 
They may he grown in the open air 
in common soil, and maybe propaga- 
ted by division of the root^ orbyseais. 

Ba'bba Jo Vis. — A species of 
Anth/llis. 

Barbaboes Cherry. — See Mal- 

Pl'OHIA. 

Barbaboes Gooseberry. — See 
Febe'skia. 

Barbabe^a. — CrucifercB. — Per- 
ennial plants, of which B. vulgaris 
fibre pleno, the double Yellow 
Bocket, is worthy of coltore. It is 
propagated either by cuttings or 
division of the root, in common soil. 

Barbe&ry. — See Be'rberis. 

Bark. — The refuse bark which 
has been used for tanning leather, 
and which produces considerable 
heat by its fermentation. When 
obtained from the tannery, it is ge- 
nerally soaked in water, and then 
spread out in an open shed, and 
turned over several times ; after 
this, it is laid in a ridge or heap, 
and when it has begun to heat, it is 
again turned over once or twice, 
when it is fit to be put into the 
bark-bed. In this bed or pit it 
continues to ferment, and gives out 
heat for several months : and when 
the heat begins to decline, fresh bark 
is added from the reserve stock in 
the shed. The bark-bed may be of 
any dimensions in regard of length 
and width, but it should seldom be 
more than two feet in depth, to 
prevent an excess of heat. The 
plants in pots are generally plunged 
in it, at first to half the depth of 
the pot, and afterwards to the rim. 
Substitutes for bark are stable-dung, 
leaves of trees, chaff, and any other 
vegetable or animal substances which 
ferment in decaying ; and in large 
towns the sweepings of streets may 
be used, as these, in some of the 



London gardens, are found to pro- 
duce a steady and durable heat in 
hotbeds and pits during the sum- 
mer months. The best substitute 
for the peculiar heat of the bark is, 
however, a mass of stones heated by 
steam, or a mass of soil, or sand, 
heated by pipes of hot water. The 
spent bax^ aftei* it will no longer 
afford heat for a hotbed, may be 
used as a substitute for peat to grow 
American plants, such as Bhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas ; but when 
used for this purpose, it will require 
to be mixed with a very large pro- 
portion of sand. 

Bark, or Moist Stove. — A 
plant structure, with a glass roof, 
and a bed or pit in its centre, con- 
taining a mass of fermenting matter, 
or of earth or sand, heated by arti- 
ficial means, in which plants in pots 
are to be plunged. The plants 
grown in such houses being natives 
of the warmest -j^nrta of tropical 
countries, the temperature in a 
bark-stove should never be lower 
than 60**, and during summer it may 
rise as high as 80** or 90**. In gene- 
ral, the heat ought to be greatest in 
the day-time, and during bright 
sunshine, and least during night, 
throughout the year. To supply 
the air in the house with sufloicient 
moisture, the floors of the passages 
should be frequently watered ; and 
to facilitate the same object, and to 
subdue insects, the plants should be 
syringed or watered overhead most 
days in the year, and especially in 
the summer season, about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon. After this water- 
ing the house should be shut up for 
the night, excepting when the 
weather is very warm, when some 
air may be given by opening the 
sashes at 8 or 9 o'clock at night, 
and leaving them open till the fol- 
lowing morning at 6 or 7. Inde- 
pendently of the bark-bed, the air 
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of the moist stove requires to be 
heated by pipes of hot water or 
steam, or by smoke flues : the first 
mode being found by experience to 
be the best. 

Babnade^ia. — Composites^ La' 
hiaiifldrcB. — A very curious plant, 
with scarlet flowers, and a prickly 
stem. It requires a warm green- 
house, in which the heat should be 
at an average of 47**, and it should 
be grown in a compost of peat, loam, 
and sand, in equal propertions ; 
abundance of water should be given 
in summer, but very little in winter, 
as it is easily killed if kept too damp. 

Babto'nia. — Lodsdcece* — B. au- 
rea is a splendid annual, with gold- 
en-yellow flowers, which have quite 
a metallic lustre when the sun shines 
upon them. The seed-pod is cu- 
riously twisted. Like all the Cali- 
fomian annuals, it is very apt to 
die off if the roots become at all 
withered by drought, or if the collar 
of the plant be exposed to the full 
heat of the sun ; and thus it does 
best when grown in masses, so that 
the ground may be quite covered 
with its leaves. £. albescens has 
greenish-white flowers, and is not 
worth growing. 

Bast, obBass. — The inner bark 
of the lime-tree, separated by steep- 
ing the bark in water till it can be 
readily pulled asunder into ribands 
or strands ; these are hung up for 
some monthsin the shade to dry, and 
they are then woven into mats. The 
manufacture of these mats is confined 
to Russia, and some parts of Sweden, 
where the name for bark is bast. 

Bastabd Ac ACiA. — SeeRoBi'NiA. 

Bastabd Saffbon. — See Ca'r- 

THAMUS. 

Bata'tas. — The Sweet Potato : a 
kind of Convolvulus, the root of 
which is eaten. 

Bauh'inia. — LegumindscB. — 
Mountain Ebony. Stove shrubs. 



mostly with white flowers, and re- 
markable for their leaves always 
being produced in twins ; on which 
account the genus was named in 
compliment to J. and C. Bauhin, 
both eminent botanists. 

Bay Tbee. — See Lau'rus. 

Bead Tbee. — See Me'lia. 

Beaufo'btia. — Myrtaceas. — 
Splendid New Holland shrubs, with 
scarlet and red flowers ; free growers 
and abundant flowerers, and well 
adapted either for planting out in a 
conservatory, or growing in pots. 
The best soil is sandy loam and 
peat, well drained; and cuttings, 
taken off with a small portion of 
half-ripened wood, root fireely in 
sand, under a bell-glass. B, de- 
cussdia, which produces its scarlet 
flowers from May to July, is one of 
the handsomest species. 

Beaumo'ntia Wal, — Apocynece, 
— Climbing shrubs from the East 
Indies, of elegant foliage and large 
white flowers; of easy culture in the 
stove, and propagated by cuttings 
either of the stem or roots. The 
best soil is sandy loam, mixed with 
rotten dung or leaf-mould. By 
careful management they may be 
made to flower in the open air. — 
See Allama'nda. 

Be'cium. — Labiatce, — An Abys- 
sinian shrub, with white flowers, 
and long, projecting, violet-coloured 
style and stamen. It is a half- 
hardy plant, and flowers in autumn 
and winter, if kept at a temperature 
of 40° or 45°. 

Bedequab. — A disease which 
affects the Rose-tree. — See Cy'nips. 

Beds for Flowebs. — Divisions 
of a flower-garden, which are formed 
in different figures, and which are 
generally covered with a mass of 
flowers of one kind, or at least of 
one colour, though sometimes they 
contain single plants, or small tufts 
of plants and flowers, at re^al^v.^ 
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distances, with naked spaces show- 
ing the soil between. The plants 
most suitable for completely covering 
flower-beds are trailers and creep- 
ers ; and those for standing singly 
at regular distances, are erect plants, 
which have their flowers in termi- 
nal spikes, corymbs, or umbels ; or 
compact-growing plants, which 
make neat little bushes, entirely 
covered with flowers. The stems 
of the plants often require to be 
pegged down with hooked sticks, so 
as to cover every part of the bed 
equally ; and in wet masons, when 
the plants are apt to run too much 
to leaves, the tips of the shoots 
should be taken off. The beds in- 
tended for trailing plants will only 
require a thin stratum of soil ; but 
those intended for tall, vigorous 
plants, ought to have a deep soil. 
Bee Larkspur. — See Dedlphi'- 

KIUH. 

Bee O'rchis. — O^phrys apifera. 
— The plants belonging to the genus 
Ophrys have all a remarkable re- 
semblance in their appearance to an 
insect nestling in the flower, and 
hence they take their generic name. 

Bbfaria. — EricdLcece, — A very 
beautiful plant with large bell- 
shaped rose-coloured flowers. It is 
a native of South America, and in 
its native country it forms a shrub 
from six feet to eight feet high. 
There are several species, most of 
which have rose-coloured flowers; 
but one species, B. Mathhosiif has the 
flowers a jxale yellower a pure white. 

Beg6nia. — BegonidcecB. — Tro- 
pical xmder- shrubs or herbaceous 
plants, some of which require the 
stove, and others the greenhouse. 
The flowers are showy, pink or 
white, and the leaves are succulent, 
oblique at the base, and red under- 
neath. Many of the herbaceous 
kinds have tuberous roots, and 
all should be grown in a rich light 



soil. One of the finest species is JB. 
octopitcda^ but it is rather rare. 
B. discolor^ which has the leaves 
beautifally veined with crimson 
underneath, is the commonest kind, 
and it thrives in the greenhouse, or 
in a room, throwing out numerous 
suckers, each with a small tuberous 
root, which only require separating 
from the jxarent and potting, to be- 
come fresh plants. The only objec- 
tion to the culture of this species is, 
that it is very apt to be infested with 
the red spider. (See A'CARus.) When 
planted out in the summer season, 
it continues to produce flowers for 
several months. B. fuchsioides is 
a very remarkable species, which 
was introduced, in 1846, from the 
mountains of New Granada. At 
first sight it resembles a Fuchsia 
(hence its specific name); in its 
native country the flowers, which 
are of a most agreeable acid, are 
frequently eaten by the mule-dri- 
vers to allay their thirst, which is 
excessive in the dry season, as there 
are very few rivers. The leaves are 
small, and less coarse than those of 
most of the other species of the genus. 

Bellado'nna. — One of the names 
ioTA'tropa Bellad&nnaf the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

Bellado'nna Lilt. — See Ama- 
rt'llis. 
Bell-Flower. — See Campa'nul a. 

Bell-Glass. — A glass cylinder, 
with a globular top, used for cover- 
ing tender cuttings or seedlings. It 
differs from a hand-glass in being 
all in one piece ; whereas a hand- 
glass consists of several pieces 
fixed in aframe of lead, wood, or iron. 

Be'llis. — Compdsitce. — The 
Daisy. — Well-known perennials, of 
which B. perinniSf the common 
Daisy, has been in cultivation in 
British and continental gardens 
from time immemorial. The most 
beautiful varieties are the large 
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double, the large quilled, and the 
hen-and-chickeDS, but there are 
many others. In Germany, nume- 
rous curious varieties have been 
raised by saving the seed of the 
handsomest kinds. Each sort is 
much improved by being taken up, 
divided, and replant^ three or 
four times every season. They are 
all admirable plants for making 
edgings to borders, and they are 
well suited for growing in pots, 
though at present they are almost 
neglected. They thrive best in a 
loamy soil, richly manured, which 
should be dug over and well broken 
before planting ; and they will bear 
transplanting even when in flower, 
provided they are taken up with a 
portion of soil attached. No plants 
are better adapted for covering a 
bed with one mass of colour. Masses 
of any of the kinds of Daisies may 
be brought from the reserve ground 
and laid down on a bed in the 
flower-garden, when just coming 
into flower, and taken back again 
to make room for other plants, 
when they have gone out of flower. 
Wireworms, which, as it is known, 
are extremely destructive to Pinks 
and Carnations, are said to be so 
fond of Daisies, as never ta touch 
any other flower when they are 
near. 

Bellows for Fumigation. — 
A machine composed of the common 
bellows, or patent blower, used for 
blowing fires, with the addition of 
a tube or vessel for containing 
tobacco, pierced with holes. The 
tobacco is placed in this vessel, and, 
being lighted, the air is blown 
through it, till a sufficient quantity 
of smoke is forced out to fill the 
pit, frame, or house which is to be 
fumigated for the destruction of 
insects. 

Belvidere, or Summer Cypress. 
— See Eo'OHiA. 



Bentha^mia. — Com&ceee, — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub, 
with large white showy flowers, 
which are succeeded by scarlet 
fruit, having the appearance of a 
large strawberry. It is somewhat 
tender, and, north of London, it 
requires a wall. It thrives best in 
loam, and may be propagated by 
layers, cuttings, or seeds, which it 
produces in abundance. 

Be'rberis. — Berbertdece. — The 
Berberry. — Deciduous shrubs, na- 
tives of Europe, North America, 
and Nepal, several of the species of 
which are very omamentaL JB, 
vulgdris, the common Berberry, is 
a most elegant plant when trained 
to a single stem, and then allowed 
to expand its head freely on every 
side : so treated, the branches be- 
come drooping, and have a fine 
effect in spring, when they are 
covered with their rich yellow blos- 
soms ; and in autumn, from their 
long red fruit. The Nepal species 
are B. asidtica, a robust plant with 
coarsely-veined leaves, short ra- 
cemes of flowers, and purplish fruit, 
which is very good to eat, and 
which is covered with a fine bloom; 
B. a/ristdta is less robust, with 
glossy, fine-veined leaves, and long 
racemes of flowers ; B, Jloribiinda 
has long racemes of small flowers, 
and large leaves; and jS. coridria has 
short racemes of large flowers, and 
finely-veined lanceolate leaves, and 
red fruit. All these species have 
bright-yellow flowers, which appeal* 
in spring, and are very ornamental. 
They are also all quite hardy, 
thriving in any common soil, and 
easily propagated by ripened cut- 
tings, layers, suckers,^ or seeds. — 
See Maho^nia. 

Be'rberrt. — See Be'rberis. 

Berqamot. — The true Bergamot 
is an exotic plant, called Mondrda 
didynia; but there ia aisQ ^ ^x- 
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gamot Mint {Mentha cUrdta), which 
smells nearly the same. 

Biennials. — ^Plants that do not 
produce their flowers till the second 
year, and then die after they have 
ripened their seeds. The Bromp- 
ton Stocks, Hollyhocks, Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons, and Canter- 
bury-bells, are also generally con- 
sidered biennials, though some 
of them live three or four 
years. Biennials should be sown 
in March or April, thinned out in 
May, and transplanted in September 
to the place where they are to flower 
the ensuing year. A little earth 
should be taken up with the roots, 
when they are transplanted, and 
they should be well watered, and 
shaded for a day or two, till they 
are thoroughly established. Those 
kinds which require a peculiar soil, 
should have pits prepared for them 
about a week before they are trans- 
planted, that the earth may have 
time to settle. 

Biqno'nia. — Bignanidcece. — The 
Bignonias or Trumpet-flowers once 
formed a very large and splendid 
genus, chiefly of climbers, irom 
tropical countries, and remarkable 
for their large, brilliant-coloured 
flowers. Many of the species have, 
however, been now removed to the 
genera Ticoma and Spathddea. 
Most of the plants which are still 
called Bignonia require the hot- 
house, but some will thrive in the 
greenhouse, and one, £. capreolcUaj 
is hardy. B. vewdsta is one of the 
handsomest hothouse species, and 
when planted in the free soil, it 
will produce its pale orange flowers 
during the greater part of the sum- 
mer. They are all of easy culture, 
requiring chiefly abundance of room, 
and cuttings of them all root readily 
in sand. — See Te'coma. 

Bilberry. — See Vacci'nium. 

Billardie'ra. — Pittoapbrece,— 



Appleberry. — Climbing, half-hardy 
slu*ubs, natives of Australia, with 
bell- shaped flowers, and long berry- 
like fruit which tastes like roasted 
apples. The beautiful plant now 
called SoUya was at flrst supposed 
to belong to this genus. For the 
culture, see Australian Shrubs. 

Bindweed. — The common Bind- 
weed {Convtlvvlus s^pium L. ; Caly- 
st^gia a^pium R. Br.), with large 
white flowers, and not unfrequent in 
hedges, is one of the most ornamen- 
tal of British twiners; but in gardens 
it has this disadvantage, that its 
roots or rather underground shoots, 
spread rapidly, and are very difficult 
to eradicate. 

Birds are generally considered 
enemies of gardens, and some kinds, 
as the common sparrow (when seeds, 
which are their usual food, are 
scarce), are apt to live upon buds, 
especially blossom-buds, as being 
the largest; and others live upon 
fruits. As, however, all the soft- 
billed kinds, which constitute the 
great majority of singing-birds found 
in our gardens, live upon insects, 
especially on the aphides, and the 
caterpillars or grubs of moths, flies, 
and beetles, they are rather to be 
considered as advantageous to gar- 
dens than otherwise. 

Bird Cherry. — C^rasus Pddus, 
— See Ce'rasus. 

Bird's-eye Primrose. — Primula 
farinbsa. — A very neat little plant, 
when cultivated in peat soil and kept 
moist. 

Bird's - foot Trefoil. — See 
Lo'tus. 

BiRTHWORT. — SeeARISTOLO^CHIA. 

BiscDTE'LLA. — Cruciferce, — 
Buckler Mustard. — Hardy annuals 
with yellow flowers, natives of Eu- 
rope, which only require sowing in 
the open border in March or April. 

Bitter-sweet. — Soldnum DvZ- 
camdra. — An indigenous climbing 
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shrub, with pretty flowers and red 
berries, common in hedges. 

Bitter- VETCH. — See O'robus. 

Blackberry. — The common 
name of the bramble. — See Ru'bus. 

Black Bryony. — See Bryony. 

Bladder EIetmia. — HibUcua 
Tridnum and Africdnus. — Hardy 
annuals, natives of Italy and Bar- 
bary. The seeds should be sown in 
March or April. — See Annuals. 

Bladder Nut. — See Staphylb^ a. 

Bladder Senna. — See Oold'tea. 

Blandpo'rdia. — HemeroccUll- 
dece, — Showy plants with scai'let, 
yellow, and green tube-like flowers, 
natives of New South Wales, of 
which B. ndbiliSf B, fiammeay and 
B. grandifldra well deserve culture. 
Both species ought to be grown in 
sandy loam and peat ; and they are 
increased by seeds or suckers. 

Blessed Thistle. — See Centau- 

RB^A. 

Ble^ia. — OrchiddcecB, — Showy 
plants, natives of the tropics, and re- 
quiring stove-heat in Britain. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
division of the roots. 

Blight. — A popular term for the 
sudden injuries which plants receive, 
apx>arently from the weather, but in 
reality from the attacks of insects, 
or the growth of parasitic fungi. In 
general, whenever the progress of 
plants is suddenly arrested by some 
cause not understood, it is attributed 
to blight. Blight differs from mil- 
dew, which is always a fungus, in the 
latter exhibiting a white, bluish, or 
mouldy appearance. 

Bli'tum. — Chenopodidcece. — An- 
nuals of the easiest culture, of no 
beauty with respect to the flowers, 
but remarkable for the showy ap- 
pearance of their spikes of succulent 
scarlet fruit. The English names 
of the species are Strawberry and 
Spinach Blite. 



Blood-flower. — See H jsma'n- 
thus. 

Bluebottle.— See Centaure'a. 

Blumenba'chia. — Loasdcece. — 
Dwarf annuals, with pretty white 
flowers, and very curiously twisted 
seed-pods, which only require sowing 
in the open border in April. There 
is, however, one drawback to their 
general cultivation, which is, that 
they sting as badly as a nettle. 

Boo Earth. — See P^at and 
Heath Mould. 

Bonapa'rtea. — See Lytt^e^a. 

Borage. — See Boba^oo. 

Bora^go. — Boraglnece. — Annual 
and perennial plants, with blue, 
white, or pink flowers, nearly allied 
to the Forget-me-not. Natives of 
the South of Europe and Persia ; of 
easy culture in any common soil. 

Border. — A border differs from 
a bed in having a walk only on one 
side ; and an ornamental border, in 
which flowers or shrubs, or both, are 
grown, ought to have the plants so 
arranged in regard to height and 
distance, as to have them seen to the 
greatest advantage from the walk. 
For this purpose the lowest-growing 
plants should be placed in front, and 
the highest kinds behind them, and 
the distance between the different 
plants should be proportioned to 
their breadth, not to their height ; 
because a very tall-growing plant, 
such as the common Lily, is some- 
times a very narrow one, and a low 
bushy plant, such as the Paeony, 
is sometimes three times as broad as 
it is high. Hence, in a border which 
is to be composed of a great variety 
of flowers, the plants cannot be placed 
in rows, or at regular distances ; but 
a space must be apportioned to each 
plant according to its width ; keeping 
in view the necessity of always 
leaving a clear space of a few inches 
round every plant, whether large or 
small. With regard to t\ia TEkf^A^ ^1 
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arranging herbaceous plants in bor- 
ders, with reference to the colour of 
their flowers and time of flowering, 
the object ought to be to have an 
equal number of plants in flower in 
each of the floral months ; and among 
the plants of each month to have as 
nearly as possible an equal number of 
each of the principal colours. This 
is the beau idial that the cultivator 
should keep in view ; but it is not 
easy to carry it out into practice 
without the assistance of a reserve 
garden, and a number of plants in 
pots, that can be substituted for any 
plant which perhaps has not come 
into flower sufficiently soon, or 
which has not produced a sufficient 
quantity of flowers. The best mode 
is to make a plan of the border, 
and then to mark it with circles in 
the desired colours. When this has 
been done, the names of two or 
three flowers, of the proper size and 
colour for the situation, should be 
written in each circle; and then 
there will be no trouble in planting 
the bed, as it will be only necessary 
to refer to the plan to know what 
flowers are wanted. When this is 
not done, and the flowers are planted 
at random, they will require taking 
up with a ball of earth attached to 
each when in flower, and shifting 
about till a proper effect is pro- 
duced. When the plants named in 
the circles continue only a short 
time in flower, the names of others 
should be given to fill their place 
when they are out of bloom ; and 
in this case the circles may be num- 
bered, and the numbers referred to 
a book, in which the names of all 
the suitable plants and all necessary 
particulars respecting them may be 
inscribed. As a concise summary 
of the distinctions between a bed 
and a border in a flower garden, it 
may be observed that in a bed the 
lowering plants sho^ld be trained 



so as completely to cover the ground, 
while in a border, a distinct space 
should be lefb round each ; and that 
a bed has a walk all round it, while 
in a border there is a walk only on 
one side. 

Border Flowers. — Herbaceous 
plants of hardy constitution, showy 
in appearance, and of easy culture, 
and therefore well adapted for or- 
namenting the borders of flower 
gardens. Border flowers are classed 
as perennials with fibrous roots, 
perennials with bulbous or tuberous 
roots, biennials, and hardy annuals. 
Among the fibrous-rooted perennials 
are some, such as certain species of 
Saxifrage, Pinks, Carnations, &C;, 
which are evergreen ; and these are 
most desirable plants for the borders 
of winter gardens. There are also 
some evergreen biennials, such as 
Wallflowers, Stock Gillyflowers, &c. 

BoRO^NiA. — RtUdcecR. — Ever- 
green New Holland Shrubs, which 
flower during the greater part of the 
summer, and which are all very 
ornamental. B. serrulcUa is a most 
desirable species, forming a neat 
compact plant for a room, or green- 
house, and requiring plenty of light 
and air, but very little heat. It, 
and all the other species, will grow 
freely in sandy peat, well drained, 
and they may be propagated by 
layers or cuttings of the young wood 
in sand, under a bell-glass, taking 
care to wipe the glass frequently, 
so as to keep the cuttings free from 
damp. 

Botanic Garden. — ^A garden in 
which the plants are arranged ac- 
cording to some system of botanical 
science, only one of a kind being 
planted, and a name appended to 
each. The most convenient mode 
for study is to place the plants in 
straight rows of narrow beds, one 
row in a bed, with paths between 
the beds; but the best mode for 
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effect is to place them in groups of 
one order, tribe, or genus, in a 
group. These groups have the best 
effect when of a circular form, and 
placed on a lawn. The position of 
the groups relatirely to each other 
should be such as to correspond 
with the botanical system followed. 

Bottom -HEAT is the warmth 
imparted to the roots of plants, by 
plunging the pots in which they 
grow into a hotbed or bark-pit. 
The effect this produces in stimu- 
lating the plants is veiy great; 
and it is particularly advantageous 
in striking those cuttings which, 
under ordinary circumstances, do 
not readily throw out roots. Bottom- 
heat is often very useful in enabling 
hothouse plants to stand in the 
open air during summer. A bed 
may be formed of bark, decayed 
leaves, or stable manure, in which 
the pots may be plunged, and the 
surface covered with a thin coating 
of turf ; and in this manner all the 
hothouse climbers might be trained 
over the trellis-work of a verandah, 
and Palms, Bananas, and other 
tropical plants might be made to 
decorate the open ground of an 
English garden. 

Bouva'rdia. — Ruhidcece. — B. 
tripkylla and its varieties are very 
ornamental, with scarlet flowers and 
smooth shining leaves. It grows 
freely in loam and peat in a warm 
situation in the open air, or in a 
greenhouse ; and it is increased by 
cuttings of the roots. B. versicolor 
has fine red flowers and is very 
ornamental, though it is more tender 
than B. triphylla. 

Bowers. — Slight arbours, formed 
by training climbing shrubs over 
trellis-work so as to form a covered 
seat. They only differ from arbours 
in being less closely covered. — See 
Arbours. 

Box-edgings. — The kind of Box 



used for this purpose is Biixus aem- 
pervtrens ndna. For its culture, 
see Bu'xns. 

Box-tree. — See Bu'xus. 

Brachy'come. — Compdaitce. — 
The great Swan River Daisy. — ^A 
very beautiful annual plant from the 
banks of the Swan Biver in South 
Australia. It was introduced in 
1840, and grows freely in the open 
ground, though it flowers best in the 
greenhouse, being easily injured by 
wet. When raised from seed, the 
flowers are of several different 
shades, varying from the darkest 
purple to a pink or white. 

Buachyse^ma. — Legumindsce. — 
B. latifdlium is a very ornamental 
New HoUand climber, with fine large 
glaucous leaves and crimson flowers ; 
and it grows freely in loam and peat, 
flowering abundantly, and ripening 
seeds ; by which, or by layers or cut- 
tings, it may be readily propagated. 

Bramble.— See Rumbus. 

Brillanta^ia. — AcanthdcecB, — 
B, Owariinsis is a very showy stove 
plant with purple sage-like flowers, 
which appear in March. It is a 
native of Sierra Leone. 

Bri^za . — Gramtnece. — Quaking- 
grass. — B. midia, the common kind, 
is a perennial ; and B. mdximaf a 
gigantic species, is an annual, re^ 
quiring only to be sown in March or 
April, in the open borders. 

Brompton Stocks. — Matthlola 
incdna. — Q?hese splendid flowers are 
biennials, and their seed should be 
sown early in May, in a border of 
light sandy soil with an eastern 
exposure, and never in front of a 
hothouse or south wall, as they can- 
not bear too much heat. The seeds 
should be sown very thinly in narrow 
drills, made about six inches apart. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow, 
and have expanded their second pair 
of leaves, they should be watered 
every evening mWi. ». ^aX«rfli%-^'^ 
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or garden-engine having a very fine 
rose. When the plants are about 
three inches high, they should be 
thinned out so as to be at least six 
inches apart, and the plants removed 
should be carefully replanted in 
another bed. In about a month's 
time they should be thinned again, 
and the alternate rows taken up, so 
as to leave the remaining plants 
about a foot apart every way ; the 
plants removed being taken up with 
balls of earth, and carefully trans- 
planted, watered, and shaded till 
they have re-established themselves. 
Great care is necessary in trans- 
planting, as the Stocks have long 
tap-roots, with very few fibrils at- 
tached. When the plants are wanted 
to be very fine, they may be pro- 
tected during winter by hoops and 
mats, or hand-glasses ; but in 
general this is not thought neces- 
sary* In March or April a com- 
post should be formed of very 
sandy loam, or sand enriched with 
the remains of an old hotbed, or 
vegetable mould, formed of decayed 
leaves ; and pits about two feet deep 
and two feet in diameter dug in the 
flower-borders and filled with it, into 
which the Stocks should be trans- 
planted, with as large balls of earth 
attached as can be taken up. They 
should be carefully shaded and 
watered till they have taken root ; 
and afterwards they should be wa- 
tered every night till they come into 
flower. Thus treated, the spikes 
of flowers will sometimes be from 
eighteen inches to two feet long, and 
proportionably thick. 

Broom. — See Spa'rtium and 
Geni'sta. 

Browa'llia. — Scrophuldrince, or 
Solandcece. — South American tender 
annuals, generally with blue flowers, 
requiring to be raised on a hotbed, 
and generally grown in pots. — See 
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Bro'wnba. — Leffumindsce. — 
This is a genus of rather singular 
plants, named in honour of Dr. Pa- 
trick Browne, author of the History 
of Jamaica. B.- cocdnea is a very 
singular plant, with large crimson 
flowers, which only last about twenty- 
four hours before they drop off. It 
is a native of Jamaica, whence it 
was introduced in 1793, though it 
did not flower till February 1842, 
nearly fifty years after its intro- 
duction. 

Brugma'nsia. — Solandcece. — 
Peruvian shrubs, or low succulent- 
stemmed trees, of which £. suavdo- 
lens (better known by the name of 
DatHra arbdrea), and B-sanguinea, 
are magnificent species. Being large 
plants, growing to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, they look best when 
planted in the ground, in a conser- 
vatory ; but they will grow well in 
large pots : or they may be planted 
in the open garden in the summer 
season, and taken up and preserved 
in a back shed, from which the frost 
is excluded, during winter, to be 
replaced in the open border the 
following spring. The flowers are 
trumpet-shaped, a foot or more in 
length, and very fragrant. The 
plants grow freely in light rich 
soil : and they are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings either of the shoots 
or roots. 

Brunspe'lsia. — ScrophtUdrince. 
—Handsome stove-plants, natives of 
South America and the West Indies. 
B. nitida has large yellow flowers, 
which it produces copiously the 
whole of the summer months in a 
cool stove or warm greenhouse. It 
is an erect shrub, growing four or 
five 'feet high, and is readily in- 
creased by cuttings. 

Bryo^nia. — CtLCurbitdcece. — See 
Bryony. 

Bryony. — There are two kinds of 
Bryony common in English woods, 
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very different in the eyes of a bo- 
tanist, but bearing considerable re' 
semblance to each other in the eyes 
of an amateur. They are both found 
wild in hedges and thickets, through 
which they contriTe to insinuate 
their long slender stems and 
branches, hanging &om tree to tree ; 
thej have both greenish-white in- 
•eoBspicuous flowers ; the fruit of 
both consists of bunches of showy 
red berries ; and they have tuberous 
roots, of a very acrid nature. They 
are also dioecious ; but this is the 
only botanical resemblance between 
them. The White Bryony {Brydnia 
dioica) belongs to the natural order 
Oucurbit^ese, and it is the only Bri- 
tish plant belonging to that order. 
Its leaves are rough and palmate ; 
its flowers have a calyx and a corolla, 
both of which are flve-clefb, and its 
stem is climbing and furnished with 
numerous tendrils. The Black 
Bryony {Tdmus communis) has, on 
the contrary, smootii, shining, heart- 
shaped leaves of a very deep and 
glossy green ; the flowers consist of 
only one covering, which is six-cleft, 
and the stem is twining without 
tendrils. The names of black and 
white Bryony allude to the colour of 
the skin covering the thick fleshy 
roots, which in one species is black 
and in the other white. The root 
of the White Bryony may easily be 
made to grow in any shape that 
may be wished, by placing it when 
young in an earthenware mould. 
This curious property was formerly 
frequently taken advantage of by 
designing people, who, having thus 
obtained roots of frightful forms, 
exhibited them for money as natural 
curiosities. 

Buck-eye. — The American name 
for the smooth-fruited Horse-chest- 
nut^-See Pa^via. 

Buckler Mustard. —See Bisou- 
tb'lla. 



Buckthorn. — See Bha'mnus. 

Budding is an operation for pro- 
pagating ligneous plants, as a substi- 
tute, in particulu: cases, for graft- 
ing, or other modes of propagation. 
In floriculture, it is more particu- 
larly used for propagating select 
species of Roses. The time of per- 
forming the operation is from July 
to September ; and the mode is as 
follows : — The flrst thing to be done 
is to select a young shoot of the cur- 
rent year, from which the bud is to 
be taken, and a stock of one or of 
several years' growth, into which 
the bud is to be inserted. The bud 
is cut out with a portion of the bark 
and the wood attached above and 
below the foot-stalk of a leaf, in the 
axil of which leaf the bud is situated. 
To do this, a sharp penknife or 
budding-knife is inserted in the 
shoot, about three-fourths of an 
inch below the bud, and passed up 
beneath the bud to about half an 
inch above it ; the bud, with the 
bark and wood to which it is at- 
tached, is then held in the left hand, 
and with a knife in the right hand 
the thin film of wood is quickly 
picked out, leaving the bud attached 
to a piece of bark, technically called 
the shield. A slit is then made in 
the back of the stock, about one- 
third of an inch in length, and a 
transverse cut is made within one- 
fourth of an inch of the upper part 
of the longitudinal slit. The bark 
is opened on both sides of the longi- 
tudinal slit by means of a thin flat 
piece of bone or ivory ; or, in Nur- 
sery practice, with the end of the 
handle of the knife, which is made 
thin on purpose. The bud is now 
inserted in its natural position, with 
the bud looking upwards, and a 
portion of the upper part of the 
bark to which the bud is attached 
is cut across, so as to fit to the 
transverse cut 'wb.vila. -sr^^ ioroAV-va. 



the etock. The bad ia inade fast 
in its sitaation by tj ing it with a 
itrmd or rLbtnu of baet mattmg. 
This being done in Bnmmer or 
aulniUD, the matting remsina on for 
a month or Eix weekn, accoiding to 
drcamel^isa, til! the back af the 
bud eliowB, hj ita healthy appeHt- 
ance, that a vitel onion haa taken 
place. The matting may nor be 
loosened, njid in a week or tiro nlt^- 
gether removed. By another mode, 
differing a EHle from tha above, the 
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Cnt across is mada below the alili oa 
abown ia fiy, 1 , in which d shows 
the eata mode in the stock, e tUe 
bud inserted, and / thu boat mat 
applied. 

Hicha-bnddingiawhenthflwoodis 
retaineilin the bud,aa shown in^j.H, 




in which g ia the prepared atock ; c 
the hod turned to ahow the wood, and 
a 5 the bud applied, which should 
BHerwarda he bound with bast mat, 
08 before- In placing the bud on 
the stock in ctche-bndding, the piin- 
dpal thing to be attended to ia, to 



bnae of the niche iu the stuck, and 
those of the bud which ts to St into 
it, into the moat perfect ooalact poE' 
aiblu ; becnnsa the naion is produced, 
not OS in common summer budding, 
by the junction of the eott wood of 
the stock with the rudiment of the 
soft wood on the inside of the bark 
of the bud, bat by the junction of 
soft wood with soft wood, us in com- 
mon grafting. Thia mode of bud- 
ding wili always snccecd beat when 
the niche in the atock is made where 
there is already a bud (as shown at 
g), making the hotiiontol cut 
tlu'ough the base of the bud. 

Another mode is called unnnlar 
flnte-bnddiog, in which a branch or 
ahoot is chosen on the tree which ia 
to be propagated, aa thick aa, or 
thicker than, the atock in which the 
bud IB to bo inserted. A ring of 
bark including n bud ia then cat off 
from the branch of the ahmb which 
ia to be propagated, and detached i>j 
aplitiiog it longitudinally on one 
aide. A similar ring of bark Is then 
detached from the stock, and the 
former inserted in ita place, and lied 
on with matting- Tiiis mode of 
budding ia found particuhirly suit- 
able for all trees or shnihs having 
thick bark. Tliero arc many other 
kiuds of budding, but theao are in 
the most general nae. 

It sometimes happens in the case 
of Koees, that the bud will produce 
i ahoot Uie same aeason in which ib 
baa been inserted ; bnt it more fra- 
cjuently remaiua dormant till the 
fallowing apring. At this period tha 
stock should be cut overa few inches 
above the bnd ; and the shoot, oe it 
growa, ahonld be bligbtly tiedtotfae 
por^on of the stock left on above 
the bud, iu onler to prevent it from 
being injured by high winds. The 
aecond year this portion of the stock 
may be cut off close to the bud. 
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Bads may be inserted in stocks at 
a few inches from the ground : in 
which case, the plants produced are 
called dwarfs ; or in straight stems 
at four, five, or six feet from the 
ground : in which case the plants 
produced are called standards. The 
latter is the most common mode of 
budding Roses and Orange trees ; but 
other shrubs and trees of rare or 
ornamental kinds are commonly 
budded within a foot, or a few inches 
from the ground. Sometimes buds of 
several kinds ai'e inserted in the 
same stock; and sometimes buds 
are inserted in branches in different 
parts of the tree, for the sake either 
of supplying vacant places in the 
branches, or of producing several 
kinds on the same tree. Thus, on 
climbing British Eoses, several vari- 
eties of Chinese Hoses may be bud- 
ded ; and on the single red Camel- 
lia, several varieties of double red or 
white Camellias. 

In all cases of budding, it is essen- 
tial that the stock shall not be very 
different from the bud to be inserted 
in it. In some cases it is even ne- 
cessary that the bud and the stock 
should be of the same species ; while, 
on the other hand, it sometimes hap- 
pens that a bud may be inserted 
successfully in any stock which is of 
the same natural order. Thus the 
Lilac, the Orange, and the Fringe- 
tree may be budded on the common 
Ash ; all the four species being of 
the same natural order, OledLcecB. 
Eoses and Thorns are the plants to 
which budding is most commonly 
applied by amateurs ; and the finer 
kinds of the former genus are gene- 
rally budded on wild briars of the 
Dog Rose, and of the latter {Cra- 
tce^gtL8)f on the common Hawthorn. 

Bu'ddlea. — ScropkuldrincB. — 
Deciduous or evergreen shrubs, 
natives of India or South America, 
of which one species, B. glohdsa^ is 



worth culture in the shrubbery. It 
has fine golden-yellow, ball-like 
flowers, grows in any common soil, 
and is tolerably hardy, though it is 
sometimes killed by a very severe 
&ost. It is readily increased by 
cuttings under a hand-glass. B, 
Lindleydna is the handsomest spe- 
cies of the genus. The flowers are 
produced in a long spike ; and are 
purple. 

Bulbs are plants which belong 
to a particular division of vegetables, 
having certain peculiarities which 
require a particular mode of culture. 
They are aU, with scarcely a single 
exception, very ornamental, from the 
large size of their flowers in propor- 
tion to the entire plants, and from 
the brilliancy of their colours. Their 
principal peculiarity is, that they 
produce but a limited number of 
leaves every season ; and hence, if 
these leaves are cut off or injured, no 
new leaves are produced that season. 
In all other herbaceous plants, when 
the leaves are destroyed, fresh leaves 
are produced to a comparatively un- 
limited extent ; and hence, if the 
season be long enough, the plant may 
produce a sufficiency of foliage in the 
current year to enable it to mature 
flowers in the next. But in bulbs 
the case is different ; the leaves pro- 
duced are very few, and if they are 
shortened before they are fully 
grown, or cut off before they begin 
to decay, the bulb is deprived of 
nourislmient to such an extent, as 
either not to flower at all the follow- 
ing season, or to flower very weakly. 
Thus the great art in the culture of 
bulbs is to preserve all their leaves 
uninjured, to expose them fully to 
the sun and air, and by no means to 
cut them off till they have begun to 
decay at the extremities. By far 
the greater number of bulbs flower 
in spring, and produce their flower- 
stems immediately %.t^T ^^i^'j \^i^\i 
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to grow ; and shortly after they have 
flowered they cease growing and re- 
main dormant and without leaves 
during the remainder of the year. 
Hence almost all bulbs require to be 
planted in autumn ; and hence, also, 
they require a free, dry, and some- 
what rich soil, into which their roots 
may penetrate easily, and procure 
nourishment without difficulty for 
their rapidly-growing leaves. The 
bulb is in all cases strengthened by 
preventing the flowers from pro- 
ducing seeds ; and in most cases it 
ought to be taken up as soon as the 
leaves have decayed, and preserved in 
dry sand or earth, and in some cases 
on shd ves, or in papers in a dry room, 
till the planting season in autumn. 
Bulbs which are indigenous to Bri- 
tain, such as those of the common 
wild Hyacinth, and some of the 
Narcissi, receive little injury from 
remaining in the ground all the year ; 
but improved varieties of indigenous 
bulbs, and all bulbs from warm 
climates, such as those of the Hya- 
cinth, the Ixias, &c., are greatly 
injured by the moisture of our sum- 
mers ; and when left in the ground, 
require the interposition of art to 
keep the soil tolerably dry, till 
bulbs have increased by means of 
their oflsets, so as to form a dense 
mass. From the circumstance of 
bulbs growing with great rapidity 
when in a state of vegetation, they 
require abundance of water ; and this 
is the reason why the soil in which 
they are planted should always be 
deep, so as to retain moisture. A 
bulb is essentially a bud, and con- 
tains within itself the germs of the 
leaves and flowers which are to be 
produced the following season. In 
plants belonging to the other divi- 
sion of vegetables, those with netted 
leaves, or what are called JHcotyli- 
donesy a plant which is weak in the 
beginning of the year may, by in- 



creased care and nourishment, be 
made to flower in the course of the 
season ; but this is by no means the 
case with bulbs, not one additional 
leaf or flower being in their case 
capable of being produced during 
the season that is not previously in 
an embryo state in the bulb. Thus, 
in one sense bulbs are of more easy 
culture than any other class of 
plants ; because the germ being pre- 
viously formed, and the nourishment 
being provided in the body of the 
bulb, it is only necessary to supply 
heat and moisture to cause these to 
devdope. Hence, the practice of 
growing bulbs of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Irises, Snow- 
drops, Fritillarias, &c., placed over 
water in glasses, or vessels of earth- 
enware, or in moist moss. Bulbs 
never last more than one year, a 
new one formiug every season after 
the plant has done flowering, as the 
old bulb wastes away. Hence new 
bulbs are formed every year in the 
Tulip and the Hyacinth, at the side 
of the old bulb ; in the Crocus and 
the Gladiolus, and many of the 
Cape Irid^ae, over the old bulb ; 
and in the bulbous Irises, &c., 
under the old bulb. Hence in the 
cultivation of bulbs in the open 
garden, there is a constant tendency 
in some species to sink deeply into 
the ground, and in others to rise to 
the surface, which must be care- 
fully counteracted by the cultivator, 
by taking up and replanting ; thus, 
the bulbous Iris, when left three or 
four years in the ground, produces 
weak leaves, and ceases to flower 
freely, from the sinking of the bulbs ; 
the Crocus, on the other hand, pro- 
duces weak flowers and leaves from 
the bulbs rising above the surface ; 
and the Tulip, if left in the ground 
for a few years, in consequence of 
the bulb being always produced at 
one side, is never found to come up 
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twice exactly in the same spot. Ex- 
perience proves, that certain bulbs 
which are in a state far remoTcd 
from wild nature require the greatest 
care to preserve them from disease, 
such as the cultivated Hyacinth. 
These, therefore, must be taken up 
every year, and carefully preserved; 
while others, comparatively incapa- 
ble of much cultivation, such as the 
Snowdrop, may be left in the ground 
a number of years without injury. 
Bulbs are generally propagated by 
little bulbs, produced by the side of 
the old ones, which are called off- 
sets ; but, like all other plants, 
they may be propagated by seeds, 
and from these, in the case of the 
Crocus and Hyacinth, the Crown 
Imperial, I^ris Zlphium, and l^ris 
Xipihiolte, ma. eadkas niunber of 
beautiful varieties may be produced. 
This furnishes a fine source of inter- 
esting amusement to the amateur. 
The seeds should be sown in beds of 
light earth, where the plants may 
remain iX!' they come into flower, 
which will generally be in from 
three to five years. The soil for 
almost all bulbs should be a free 
sandy loam, and the situation open, 
and fully exposed to the sun. 

Bdlboco^dium. — MelarUkdtcece. 
— Bulbous ]^lants, natives of Spain 
and the Crimea ; flowering in March 
and August, and of easy culture in 
loamy soil. B, virnum^ which does 
not grow above four inches in height, 
is a desirable plant for growing in a 
pot. 

BULBOCO^DIUM. — The Hoop-pet- 
ticoat Narcissus. — A pretty little 
species, not above six inches high. 

BuPLEC^RUM. — UmbelUferce. — 
Hare's-ear. — Herbaceous plants, 
with greenish-yellow flowers, and 
very glaucous or bluish leaves. 
They are natives of Europe, and 
will grow in any common garden- 
soil. Several shrubs are included 



by some botanists in this genus; 
but they were separated by Spren- 
gel, and formed into the genus 
Tendria. These are rather tender, 
being natives of the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; but near London they will 
bear ordinary winters in the open 
air. They should be grown in sandy 
loam. 

BuRTO^NiA. — Legumindsce. — 
New Holland shrubs, of which B. 
conferta was the first species intro- 
duced. It grows to the height of 
two feet, and produces its violet- 
coloured flowers from July to Sep- 
tember. B, pulchella is, however, 
far more beautiful. It has heath - 
like leaves, and clusters of very 
large bright scarlet flowers at the 
end of the hnaekes. It is a native 
of the Swan River settlement, and 
was introduced in 1848. For its 
culture, see Australian Shrubs. 

Butcher's Broom. — See Ru's- 
cus. 

Bu^OMUs. — BtUdmece, — The 
flowering Rush. — One of the hand- 
somest of British aquatic plants, 
well deserving of cultivation. It 
grows to the height of two feet, and 
produces its elegant head of pink 
flowers in June and July. 

Butter and Eogs. — A kind of 
Narcissus. 

Butterflies. — These beautiful 
insects arc never injurious to gar- 
dens except in their caterpillar 
state. As butterflies, they only 
sip a little honey from the flowers ; 
their sole business being to propa- 
gate their species, and then they 
die. Thus, the butterflies that are 
almost always on the wing, and 
which are the males, may be suf- 
fered to flutter out their brief 
existence unmolested ; but when a 
butterfly is found sitting on a 
branch with its wings folded, in 
bright sunshine, it fAi'Qivjl'i. \» ^v 
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stroyed, as the butterflies found in 
this position are generally females, 
just about to lay their eggs. Some- 
times butterflies, thus placed, are 
found, when they are examined, to 
be dead ; and when this is the 
case, the adjacent branches and 
leaves should be searched for eggs. 
Butterfly Plants.— See Onci'- 

DIUM and PHALiENO'PSIS. 

Bu'xus L. — EuphorhidbceoR, — 
The most common cultivated species 
are B, sempervlrens, and £. baled- 
ricOf the Minorca Box, both hardy 
shrubs or low trees. The former is 
one of the most valuable plants in 
European gardens, both as an under- 
growth in woods, and as an orna- 
mental hedge for sheltering gardens. 
Box is also much used for forming 
edges to walks ; but the kind em- 
ployed for this purpose, though it 
is considered to be only a dwarf 
variety of B. sempervlrensj is so 
diflferent jfrom the Tree-box in its 
habit, that it might almost be con- 
sidered as a distinct species. The 
Box-tree has been grown in Euro- 
pean gardens almost from time im- 
memorial. It was one of the prin- 
cipal oiiiaments in the gardens of 
Pliny ; and in more modem times 
the Dwarf-box was almost the only 
plant used for forming the embroi- 
dery or scroll-work, or whatever 
that terrestrial arabesque may be 
called, which came into fashion in 
the time of Louis XIV. At present, 
this kind of scroll-work is no longer 
in use ; but the Dwarf-box is still a 
favourite for edgings to beds, and it 
will be perhaps always preferred to 
all other plants, from its hardi- 
ness, easy culture, and compact 
habit of growth. It is also ever- 
green, and of great duration ; it 
is easily propagated, and bears 
clipping or cutting remarkably 
well. It is readily propagated by 
taking up the plants, and after 



dividing them, replanting them 
farther apart, and a little deeper 
than they were before. It will grow 
in any soil not saturated with mois- 
ture, and it may be cut or clipped 
at any season of the year. The best 
time for clipping Box, however, is 
about the end of June ; after which, 
especially if well watered, the Box 
makes a second shoot of half an 
inch, or an inch in length, which 
obliterates the marks of the shears. 
To form edgings of Box properly, 
is an operation of gardening that 
requires considerable care. First, 
the ground should be rendered firm 
and even ; secondly, a narrow trench 
should be accurately cut out with 
the spade in the direction in which 
the edging is to be planted ; thirdly, 
the Box should be thinly and 
equally laid in along the trench, the 
tops being all about an inch above 
the surface of the soil; and, fourthly, 
the soil should be applied to the 
plants, and firmly trodden in against 
them, so as to keep the edging 
exactly in the position required. 
The trench should always be made 
on the side next the walk ; and 
after the soil is pressed down, and 
the walk gravelled, the gravel is 
brought up over the soil, close to 
the stems of the Box, so as to cover 
the soil at least an inch in thick- 
ness, and to prevent any soil being 
seen on the gravel-walk side of the 
Box. This also prevents the Box 
from growing too luxuriantly ; as 
it would be apt to do if the trench 
were on the border side, when the 
plants would lean against the 
gravel, and the roots, being entirely 
covered with soil, would grow with 
so much luxuriance, that the plants 
would be with difficulty kept within 
bounds by clipping. A Box-edging 
once properly maide, and clipped 
every year, so as to form a minia- 
ture hedge, about three inches wide 
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at bottom, three inches high, and 
two inches wide at top, will last 
ten or twelve years before it requires 
to be taken up and replanted ; but, 
if the edging be allowed to attain a 
larger size — say, six inches wide at 
bottom, six inches high, and three 
inches wide at top — it will last 
fifteen or twenty years, or probably 
a much longer period. 

Box-hedges for shelter are treated 
like other hedges, and being clipped 
at the same period as Box-edgings, 
will last for an unknown period, 
probably for centuries, provided 
the surface of the hedge, or, in 
other words, the points of the shoots, 
are cut back occasionally, so as to 
admit the air to the cenl^ of the 
hedge. The Box, when used to 
execute arabesques, or scroll-work 
on the ground, is not allowed to 
grow higher than two or three 
inches, and is cut quite flat at 
top ; the entire figure of the ara- 
besque being formed of Box, with- 
out the introduction of flowers or 
other plants, though occasionally 
with the addition of small cones or 
globes of Box rising up from the 
terminal points of the arabesque 
figure. These cones, pyramids, 
globes, or other figui-es, are kept in 
coiTect shape by being clipped every 
year. When verdant sculpture 
was in fashion, no tree excepting 
the Yew was so well adaped for it 
as the Box ; and the tree was cut 
into the proper shape, by putting 
a wire frame of the desired form 
over the tree, and clipping the 
branches to it. 



^ cocclnea L., Emilia coccinea 
Cass., is a half-hardy annual, with 
a bright scarlet flower, in form 
somewhat resembling that of the 
common Groundsel. It is some- 



times cultivated for the brilliant 
colour of its flowers, though it is 
scarcely worth the trouble it re- 
quires; as it must not only be 
raised on a hotbed, but its long 
slender stalks must be staked and 
tied up, to make it look at all neat. 
There are several perennial species 
of Cacdlia, but they are very seldom 
seen in British gardens. 

Ca'ctus L. — CactdcecB. — The 
very remarkable succulent plants, 
arranged by Linnaeus under the 
name of Cactus, have been distri- 
buted by modem botanists over 
numerous genera, which they are 
still continually changing and re- 
arranging. At first a few plants 
were left in the genus C&ctus, but 
now that genus is annihilated, and 
seven or eight new genera substi- 
tuted for it ; stiU, as all the plants 
that once composed it, and the new 
ones of the same nature that col- 
lectors are continually sending home, 
are known by the general name of 
C4cti, it has been thought advisable 
to give here a slight sketch of the 
whole family. 

In the time of Linnaeus, veiy few 
C&cti were known ; and even in the 
year 1807, Persoon enumerated only 
thirty -two ; but now above five hun- 
dred living species are to be found 
in a single collection ; and numbers 
of new species are being sent home 
by collectors every year. These 
new species are chiefly found in the 
tropical regions of America, but 
they extend over 75 degrees of lati- 
tude, some being found near the 
boundary of the United States, and 
some near the town of Conception 
in Chili. By far the greater num- 
ber, however, grow in the dry, 
burning plains of Mexico and Bra- 
zil, where they are subjected to 
the alternate seasons of extreme 
moisture and extreme drought. In 
these arid plains, where all xiiatoa^ 
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seems parched up for six montlis in 
every year, the Cdcti.have been 
mercifully provided to serve as re- 
servoirs of moisture ; and not only 
the natives, by wounding the fleshy 
stems with their long forest-knives, 
supply themselves with a cool and 
refreshing juice, but even the cattle 
contrive to break through the skin 
with their hoofs, and then to suck 
the liquid they contain — ^instinct 
teaching them to avoid wounding 
themselves with the spines. 

The C&cti are arranged by nature 
in several distinct groups ; the first 
of which consists of the tree G&cti, 
or those kinds of Cdreus which have 
long slender stems, and which 
usually grow on the summits of the 
mountains of Brazil, forming a sin- 
gular kind of crest. These are 
generally thirty or forty feet high, 
and sometimes are branched like 
candelabra, and sometimes consist 
of only one naked stem, not thicker 
than a man's arm, though of such 
enormous height. The Mammil- 
larias, and Echinoc&cti, or Porcu- 
pine C4cti, which form another 
group, grow in the valleys of the 
temperate regions, generally in 
loamy soils, and low grass ; and the 
Opuntias and Pereskias, which form 
two others, are also principally 
found in the temperate latitudes. 
The Meloc4cti, or Melon-Cdcti, and 
the Khlpsalis, which has narrow- 
jointed stems, are two other groups 
which are only found in the hottest 
parts of the tropics. Among the 
many peculiarities of this family of 
plants, it may be mentioned, that 
if collectors cut off the top of any of 
the Cdcti which they may find in 
flower, and send it with the flower 
on it to England, the seeds will 
perfect themselves, and ripen on 
the passage home, from the supply 
of moisture contained in the divided 
jsart* 



With regard to the culture of the 
C&cti in this country, it is found 
that, generally speaking, they ought 
to have a season of complete rest, 
followed by one of violent excite- 
ment; that is, they ought to be 
kept almost without water from 
October to March, and then watered 
profusely while they are coming 
into flower. They ought all to 
be grown in pots well drained 
with cinders, instead of potsherds, 
as the latter retain too much mois- 
ture for the delicate and succulent 
roots ; and they all enjoy bottom- 
heat, which makes them throw out 
abundance of fibrils. When re- 
ceived late in the year, that is to say 
in October or later, they should not 
be potted till the following spring ; 
and when raised from seed (which 
is frequently sent over even in dead 
specimens), the seed should be sown 
in silver sand, and the young plants 
when transplanted should not be 
watered for several days. 

CfflSALPi'NiA Pluk. — Legumin- 
bsce. — The splendidly -flowering 
plant, known in the West Indies by 
the name of the Barbadoes Flower- 
fence, which was formerly included 
in this genus, is now called Potti' 
ciana. It should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, with 
abundance of room for its roots ; 
and though generally considered a 
stove-plant, it is found to live in 
the open air in London and Paris, 
if slightly protected during winter. 
It is propagated by cuttings struck 
in sand, in a moist heat under 
glass. The other plants belonging 
to the genus are seldom found in 
British gardens. 

Cala'mpelis D. Bon. — See Eo- 
cremoca'rpus. 

Calandri'nia. — Portulacece, — 
Peruvian and Californian plants, 
with fleshy leaves and showy flowers, 
generally treated as annuals in the 
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open ground, but most of which 
"will live two or three years in a 
greenhouse. There is some confusion 
about the specific names ; the plants 
figured in the Botanical Magazine 
as C. specibaa, and C. grandiflhray 
being quite different from those 
figured under these names in the 
Botanical Hegister, and known by 
them in the London nurseries. Of 
the kind sold in the London seed- 
shops, C. armaria has small 
flowers, and is not worth growing ; 
C. fpedbsa Lindl. {Talinvm cilia- 
tv/m Buiz et Pavon), is aCalifornian 
annual, with beautiful rich crimson 
flowers which seem reclining on 
their bed of dark green leaves, and 
which have no fault but that of 
closing at four o'clock in the day ; 
C. grandiflora Lindl. has flowers 
which, notwithstanding its name, 
are much smaller than those of the 
C. discolor Lindl., the latter being 
one of the most splendid flowers 
that will grow in the open air in 
England. The seeds of the latter 
two species (both of which grow 
rather tall) are generally raised on 
a slight hot-bed, but they may be 
sown in a warm border in the open 
air in April, when they wiU flower 
in June. 

Calcareous Soils. — Soils con- 
taining a considerable portion of 
lime or chalk, mixed with sand or 
loam, and decaying vegetable and 
animal matter. Calcareous soils 
are generally very productive ; and 
when manured, they retain and give 
out slowly the nourishing parts of 
the manure longer than any other 
kind of soil. 

C ALC EOL A^RIA. — ScTOphtbldrlnCB. 

— Perhaps no plants hybridise more 
freely than the different species of 
this genus ; and what is remark- 
able is, that the shrubby kinds 
appear to unite freely with those 
that are herbaceous. In 1820, only 



half a dozen species were known, 
only one of which, C. corymbhsa 
Cav., with large yellow flowers, had 
any pretensions to beauty. In the 
next ten years, five or six more 
species were intx'oduced from Chili, 
two of which, C. arachnoidea and 
C, purpUrea Grab., had purple 
flowers. The latter closely re- 
sembled G, corymbhsa in its habit 
of growth; and about April, 1830, 
the happy idea struck the late Mr. 
Penny, of the Milford Nursery, to 
attempt to hybridise them. The re- 
sult was the hybrid, C. GeUaniana, 
the flowers of which were orange and 
dark-brown. Mr. Penny then tried 
C. arachn^iidea as one of the parents, 
instead of C. purpiirea, and he pro- 
duced the magnificent Calceolaria 
which he called C. YoUngiij and 
which is still common in collections. 
In 1831, the spotted-flowered Cal- 
ceolaria, C. crenaiijldra Cav. {C. 
pendula D, Don), was introduced, 
and from this several splendid 
hybrids were raised. Some culti- 
vator was then induced to try to 
hybridise one of the shrubby kinds, 
C. hicolor, the flowers of which 
were pale-yellow and white, with 
the herbaceous kinds having dark- 
yellow and purple flowers, and some 
beautiful plants were the result. 
From that time to the present, in- 
numerable hybrids have been raised 
every year, varying through every 
possible shade of crimson, brown, 
orange, purple, pink, and yellow, 
sometimes spotted, and sometimes 
delicately melting into white. One 
or two have been raised which were 
pure white, and others white with 
clearly mai'ked and distinct spots. 
They are all half-hardy, only requir- 
ing protection from frost ; and they 
should be grown in a compost of 
equal parts of turfy loam and peat, 
with a little sand. They all re- 
quire a good deal of water, as even. 
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the little hardy shrubby kind, C. 
rugdsa, with small, dark-yellow 
flowers, will flag if water should be 
neglected even for a single day. 
The herbaceous kinds are still more 
susceptible in this respect, and 
when grown in pots, should stand 
in saucers of water, the water being 
changed every day, and never given 
to them till it has been warmed by 
standing for a little time in the 
same temperature as the plants. 
C, violhcea is a shrubby kind, with 
pale lilac flowers, which requires a 
greenhouse. 

Calceolarias are propagated by 
cuttings, which strike readily in 
the same soil as that in which the 
plants are grown ; and which do 
not even require the aid of a bell- 
glass, thoagh they wiU certainly 
strike sooner under one than with- 
out. The seeds ripen in great 
abundance, and they should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe. The 
young plants should be pricked out 
as soon as they come up, and then 
transplanted into larger and larger 
pots, increasing gradually in size, 
and each bemg only a little larger 
than the preceding one, till they 
begin to show flower-buds : and 
when thus treated, they will flower 
the following summer. "When the 
seeds are not sown till spring, they 
will not flower till the second sum- 
mer. There is only one annual 
Calceolaria, C. pinndia, and it is 
not worth growing. 

Cale'ndula. — CompOsita:. — The 
Marigold. — There are several hand- 
some species, some of which are 
shrubby, and some annuals ; the 
common Marigold, C. officindlisj 
and its varieties, and C. atelldLta^ 
are the handsomest of the annual 
species. The Cape Marigolds, C. 
pluvidli8f and C. hyhrtda, have 
been removed by Professor De Can- 
dolle to a new genus, which he 



calls Dimorphotheca. Both these 
species are hardy annual plants, 
with very elegant flowers, which 
close at the withdrawal of the sun ; 
and, as they do not open at all 
when dark heavy clouds foretel the 
approach of rain, Linnseus called 
the commonest species Cal^ndvla 
pluvidli8y or the rainy Marigold. 
The florets of the ray of the flowers 
of this plant are of a pure white 
inside, and of a dark purple on the 
outside ; while those of C, hybrida 
are of a dingy orange outside. 

Calipornian Annuals. — Beau- 
tiful annual plants, mostly sent home 
by Douglas, and natives of Califor- 
nia, on the north-west coast of 
North America. They all bear cold 
much better than they do heat ; and 
they will live throagh the British 
winters in the open air without any 
protection, though they are easily 
killed by the heat of summer, par- 
ticularly if their roots become by 
any chance exposed to the full rays 
of the sun. The roots are indeed 
very feeble, particularly at the col- 
lar, where most plants are strong ; 
and they will die in a few hours if 
the sun strikes this vital part. 
Nature has provided against this 
danger, by giving most of these 
plants a trailing habit, and thus 
covering the roots with abundance 
of leaves and stems : but cultivators, 
not being aware of the use of this, 
often, by training their plants over 
a frame, &c., expose the collar, and 
thus kill their plants. For the 
mode of sowing, &c., see Annuals. 

Ca'lla. — See A^rum. 

Calli'chroa. — CompOaUce. — C, 
platygldsaaj the only species known, 
is a ^owy Californian annual, with 
golden-yellow flowers, requiring the 
usual treatment of Californian an- 
nuals. 

Callio'psis. — CompdsitcB, — 
Every one knows the beautiful plants 
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which compose this genus, under 
their old name of Core6psis ; from 
which genus they have been sepa- 
rated on account of a slight differ- 
ence in the internal structure of the 
flower. The new and old names 
have some resemblance in point of 
sound, but they are very different 
in origin, for Core6psis is derived 
from the G-reek word horis, a bug, 
from the resemblance of the seeds to 
that insect ; while Calli6psis is from 
hallistos, signifying most beautiful. 
The species are hardy annuals and 
perennials; the former of which 
may be sown in autumn, as they 
will stand the winter without any 
protection, and will thus come into 
flower early in summer. All the 
species wiU grow in any common 
soil ; and the perennial kinds are 
propagated by division of the root. 
CaUidpsia bleolor is the same as 
Core6p8i8 tinctdria. 

Calliste'mma. — One of the bo- 
tanic names for the China Aster. 

Calliste^mon. — Myrtdcece. — 
Australian shrubs, with evergreen 
leaves and tassel-like flowers, better 
known by their old name of Metro- 
sideros. They should be grown in 
sandy loam ; and cuttings of the 
old wood strike freely in sandimder 
a bell-glass. 

Calliste^phus Dec, — Comp6- 
sitcB. — The name given to the China 
Aster in De Candolle's Prodromus. 

Callu^na D, Don. — The com- 
mon Heather or Ling. — See Eri^ca. 

Calooho'rtus. — TulipdLcece. — 
Oalifomian bulbs with splendid 
flowers, but rather difficult of cul- 
ture. They require a very sandy 
soil, which should be covered with 
litter in frosty weather, if the 
bulbs are not taken up as soon as 
they have done flowering in autumn. 
They produce their large lilac and 
white flowers in August and Sep- 
tember, and occasionally ripen a 



few seeds, by which, or by offsets, 
they may be increased slowly. 

Ca'ltha. — Bcmimculdcea. — The 
Marsh Marigold. 

Caltca'nthus. — CoUycanthd' 
cece. — Deciduous shrubs from North 
America, with dark-brownish purple 
fluwers, remarkable for their fra- 
grance, as well as their rich colour. 
The plants thrive best in loam and 
peat, but they will grow in any soil 
that is not very stiff and moist; 
and they are commonly propagated 
by layers. Most of what are ^led 
different species, are only varieties 
of C. jl6ridu8f the American All- 
spice-tree. The scent of the flowers 
is commonly thought to resemble 
that of ripe fruit. The handsomest 
species is C. occidentaliSf from Cali- 
fornia, with very large dark crim- 
son flowers. CoUycdnthvs pra'^coXf 
the Japan Allspice, is now called by 
De Candolle ChimoTidnthm frd- 
granSy or the Winter-flower, as it 
produces its flowers about Christ- 
mas. — See Chimona'nthus. 

C altste^gia. — GonvdmUdceo!. — 
The new name for the common 
hedge Convolvulus, and some other 
species from America resembling it. 
The red variety of C. s^piwnty com- 
monly called the American Convol- 
vulus, makes a very pretty oovering 
for a bower. CcUystdgia pubiacena 
is a Chinese species, with pale-blush 
double flowers, introduced in 1844. 
All the kinds grow best in sandy or 
gravelly soil. 

C ame'lllal. — TemstrceMidcece, — 
Evergreen shrubs with splendid 
flowers, from China, of which C. 
japdnicaf and its numerous gard^i 
varieties, are in general cultivation 
in all the greenhouses of Europe and 
America. Some of the varieties, as 
for example (7. j. vainegdia^ the 
variegated red, are so hardy as to 
stand the open air, either as 
standards, or planted agaiinst o^ 
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wall; paxticularly if their roots are 
protected during frosty weather. 
It is a curious fact, that many ten- 
der and half-hardy plants will grow 
freely, and produce abundance of 
flowers, if their roots and collars are 
protected, in a temperature that 
would kill them immediately, if 
these tender parts were exposed to 
the influence of the cold. Thus, 
when Camellias are planted out, if 
the roots are protected during winter 
by mulching (that is, covering with 
straw or litter), and the main trunk 
is wrapped round for about six or 
eight inches from the ground, with 
a hayband, or any other covering, 
the rest of the plant may be left 
entirely exposed without its sus- 
taining the slightest injuiy. Camel- 
lias are commonly cultivated in 
sandy loam and peat, and this soil 
is perhaps the best for them when 
they are grown in pots ; but when 
they are planted out in a con- 
servatory, or the open ground, they 
will thrive exceedingly well in 
sandy loam, mixed with rotten 
dung, or leaf-mould. When the 
plants are in a growing state, they 
require abundance of water, both 
at the roots and over the leaves ; 
taking care, however, never to wet 
the leaves when the sun is shining 
upon them ; as, wherever this 
occurs, the leaves become stained, 
or blotched, and look as though they 
were scalded. When Camellias are 
kept in a greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, imperfections in the glass will 
produce the same effect. The tem- 
perature of the Camellia house 
should be between fifty and sixty 
degrees during the growing season ; 
but when the flower- buds are formed, 
it may be lower, till the beginning 
of winter, when the buds begin to 
swell. At this season the tempera- 
ture ought not to be suffered to fall 
below fifty degrees, otherwise the 



buds will be liable to drop off ; and 
they will also drop, if watering be 
neglected. All the species and 
varieties may be propagated by cut- 
tings, taken off at the base of a 
leaf, or at a joint, as soon as the 
wood has ripened, and planted in 
sand under a glass ; but the finer 
varieties are generally propagated 
by layering, and inarching, or graft- 
ing. The French nurserymen have 
a very rapid mode of procuring 
plants by grafting, which they effect 
under bell-glasses, in a strong moist 
heat> with scions of the young wood, 
on stocks formed of cuttings struck 
the same season. From the Camel- 
lia being an evergreen, and its leaves 
being large, dark-green, and shining, 
it makes a very fine appearance 
against a conservative wall : and no 
plant whatever is more magnificent 
in a conservatory. It must be ob- 
served that all the varieties of (7. 
japdnica cannot bear too much 
heat, and they prefer the shade to 
broad sunshine ; also that when 
they are planted against a wall, it is 
better with a south-east aspect than 
full south. C. Saadnqua, and its 
beautiful variety, C. S. MalifldrOf 
are the most tender. C. reticulata 
is quite a different species from C, 
japdnicay and it is certainly a noble 
plants from the large size and bril- 
liant colour of the flowers. It was 
first thought tender, but it is now 
found to be quite as hardy as (7. 
japdnica, only requiring a slight 
protection during winter. 

Campa'nula. — Campcmvldcece, 
— Beautiful herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of Europe and Asia ; the greater 
part of which are perennials, and are 
hardy in British gardens. There 
are sdso some handsome hardy bien- 
nials and annuals, and one or two 
greenhouse species. Many of the 
hardy perennials are dwarf plants, 
which produce a profusion of flowers, 
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more conspicuous than the leaves ; 
which renders them particularly 
adapted for rock-work, or growing 
in pots. Some of the species are so 
tall, as to require to be planted at 
the back of borders, or in a single 
row, along with other tall plants ; 
such, for example, as C, pyramid^- 
lis, the pyramidal Bell-flower ; C. 
TrcLcMHum, the Throat- wort, &c. 
Cpyramidalis is one of those plants 
that by repeated repotting can be 
brought to an extraordinary size, 
either as a narrow cone covered with 
deep-blue flowers from the base to 
the summit^ or trained against a 
frame in the fan manner. By either 
mode it makes a very splendid ob- 
ject; and all the art required to 
produce it, consists in employing 
rich soil, and in shifting the plant 
for two years into pots always a 
little larger and larger, so as to pre- 
vent it from coming into flower till 
it has acquired extraordinary vigour. 
Some of the prettiest little species 
for pots, or rockwood, are C. cenisia 
and C. tmifldraf which do not ex- 
ceed three inches in height, and are 
covered during June or July with 
blue flowers; C. carpdtica, C. rotun- 
difdliay C. gargdnica, and upwards 
of fifty others, which do not exceed 
six inches in height. All these are 
very valuable for forming beds in a 
geometric or regularly-shaped flower- 
garden, from tbeir dwarf and com- 
pact habit of growth, and from the 
great profusion of their leaves and 
brilliant-looking flowers. (7. M^- 
divm, the Canterbury Bell, is one 
of the most ornamental of biennials ; 
and C, Spiculumf Venus's Looking- 
glass, is a well-known and pretty 
annuaL This last species has been, 
however, twice removed from the 
genus Campanula; having been 
called PrismatocdrptM SpecvXvm by 
L*H6ritier, smd Speculhria SpicvXa 
by Do Candolle. The new Venus' s 



Looking-glass of the nurseries, Camr 
pdnula JLdreif has, however, been 
always considered to belong to Cam- 
p4nida. All the species grow freely 
in any common soil, and are in- 
creased by dividing the roots, or by 
seeds. The roots of all the species 
are eatable. 

Ca'mpion. — This name is given 
to several flowers, with different 
prefixes, such as the Rose Campion 
(see Lt'^chnis or Agboste'mma), and 
the Berry-bearing Campion. — See 

SlLB^NE. 

Canary Bibd Flower, — Tro- 
pce^olum peregrinum, or adHncum ; 
sometimes also called T. canarUnse, 
though wrongly, as it is a native of 
Peru. This plant is generally con- 
sidered a half-hardy annual, but it 
is found to grow without any hot- 
bed, if the seeds are sown as soon as 
ripe, in pots, and kept in a room 
during winter. The young plants 
should be regularly watered, and 
trained to a stick or frame till 
spring, when they should be planted 
out. They will then grow and 
flower luxuriantly, producing a suc- 
cession of blossoms till the plants 
are destroyed by frost. 

Candleberry Myrtle. — See 
Myri^oa. 

Candytuft. — See Ibb^ris. 

Ca'nna L. — Cdnnece or Scita* 
minecB. — Splendid reed-like plants, 
from the East and West Lidies, and 
South America, of which two species, 
C, ptUens and (7. spedbsa, are suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand the winter at 
the base of a south wall, where they 
will flower freely during the summer. 
The common Indian Shot, C, Indica, 
and almost all of the other kinds, 
require a stove. They are all grown 
in rich light soil, and are readily 
increased by dividing the roots, or by 
seeds. The seeds of the hardy kinds 
generally require to be steeped in 
water before they are sown. Thft^ 
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should then be raised on a hotbed, 
and shifted two or three times be- 
fore they ai*e planted out. 

Canterbury Bell. — See Cam- 
pa'nula. 

Ca'jttua W. — Polemonidtcece. — 
A great confusion has arisen regard- 
ing the plants called by this name, 
some of those called Cdntua by 
Willdenow, having been afterwards 
called Jpomdpgvs and Gilia by other 
botanists. Two species have, how- 
ever, been lately introduced which 
appear decidedly to belong to the 
genus C&ntua, viz. C. htcolor and 
C. pyrifdlia. C. btcolovy which 
has very ornamental scarlet flowers, 
tinged with yellow in the centre and. 
in the tube of jjhe flower, is the 
Magic Tree of the Peruvian Indians. 
In this country it forms a green- 
house shtub of easy cultivation. C. 
pyrifdlia has white flowers with 
bright yellow tubes. It was intro- 
duced in 1848. 

Cape Bulbs are remarkable for 
the beauty of their flowers ; and as 
they occupy but little space, a con- 
siderable collection of them may be 
grown in a very small garden, in a 
great measure without the aid of 
glass. The situation should be ex- 
posed to the south, and protected 
from the north ; and the soil should 
consist of sand and peat, or sand 
and leaf-mould, to the depth of two 
feet, thoroughly drained. In such 
a bed, all the Cape Iriddrcese may be 
planted, placing the bulbs not less 
than six inches below the surface 
of the ground, and protecting the 
plants when they come up with a 
mat ; and after they die down, 
covering the bed with rotten tan, 
rotten leaves, or litter. No other 
plants ought to be planted in the bed 
during the summer, nor any water 
given to it during winter, lest the 
bulbs should be rotted. If there is 
a sufficient length of wall, with no 



trees planted against it — as, for ex- 
ample, the front wall of a pit or hot- 
house — the best mode is to make 
the bed not more than two or three 
feet in width ; by which means it 
may be easily and effectually pro- 
tected by shutters, made to rest on 
the ground on one edge, and to lean 
against the wall on the other. When 
there is no such wall, a very good 
mode of affording protection during 
winter, is to surround the bed with 
a wooden frame, or a brick or stone 
wall ; and either to cover it with 
glazed sashes, or oiled canvas, in 
frames or with boards, or mats ; 
taking care always to uncover the 
bed in fine weather. 

Cape Jasmine.— See GardbVli. 

Cape Phillt'rea. — Cassine ca- 
pSnis L. — A low, half-hardy shmb, 
allied to the Holly. 

Cape Shrubs in their native 
country grow chiefly in very sandy 
soil, mixed with vegetable mould, 
formed by the decay of the same 
shrubs which it nourishes. The 
best imitation of such a soil in 
British gardens is sandy loam, which 
ought to be well drained, by putting 
crocks or potsherds in the bottom of 
the pots, to the depth of an inch or 
two, and afterwards covering them 
with turfy peat, to prevent the soil 
from being washed through the 
crocks. In the management of Cape 
Shrubs, the great art is, to keep them 
always in the same state with regard 
to moisture ; that is, never very wet, 
and yet never so dry as to cause the 
plants to droop their leaves. If 
ever they are allowed to droop their 
leaves for three or four hours, 
death is almost the certain conse- 
quence ; and this is the reason why 
so many Cape Heaths are killed by 
those who will not take the trouble 
to water them regularly. To lessen 
the risk of destruction by drought, 
some cultivators have an outer and 
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an inner pot; the object of the 
former being to lessen the evapora- 
tion from the latter. Others mix 
lumps of freestone with the soil in 
the pots ; and these being powerful 
absorbers of moisture, retain, as it 
were, a reserve of water for the 
plant to have recourse to when it is 
neglected by the gardener. It may 
be useful to observe, that when 
peat, or a mixture of sand and peat, 
in a pot where the soil has become 
matted with roots, is once thoroughly 
dried, it is extremely difficult to 
moisten it again properly ; and 
hence, many persons who pour 
water on the surface of pots con- 
tainin| plants in sandy peat, ima- 
gine tnat it penetrates the ball of 
earth, and reaches all the roots, 
while, in fact^ it very frequently 
escapes between the ball and the 
pot, moistening only the outer sur- 
face of the baU, and leaving the 
great mass of roots in its centre 
quite dry. Perhaps as many Cape 
Heaths and shrubs, and Australian 
shrubs, are killed in this way, as 
Greraniums and bulbs are killed by 
over- watering. — See Eri'oa. 

Ca'pparis. — CapparidecB. — A 
genus of rambling shrubs, natives 
of both the East and West Indies, 
and of South America. One spe- 
cies, C. «ptndsa, the common Caper, 
grows wild in the south of Europe, 
and forms in England a greenhouse 
trailer as well as a most suitable 
plant for a conservative wall, re- 
markable in both situations for the 
beauty of its flowers. It grows in 
common soil, and is readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the roots. 
A plant grew for many years in 
the garden of Camden House, 
Kensington. 

Oapbifo'litjm. — CaprifoliacecB, 
— The Honeysuckle. — Well-known 
climbing-plants, remarkable for the 
d/riightfol ficagranoe of their flowers. 



C. itdHcunif the Italian Honey- 
suckle ; C. PericlyiMnum, the 
common Woodbine, and its varie- 
ties ; and C, sempervirenSj the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle, are those 
most common in collections. The 
beautiful and very fragrant plant 
generally called Lonlcera fleantdsa, 
is sometimes found under the name 
of Caprifdlium ckinSnsef or jap6- 
nicum: but the gold and silver 
Honeysuckle is generally called C, 
japdnicnm. Both these plants are 
natives of Japan and China, and 
they are rather tender in British 
gardens. They should be grown 
in a soil composed of sand, peat, 
and loam, and are propagated by 
cuttings. The Trumpet and Yellow 
Honeysuckles, C, fldvumf should 
also be grown in sandy peat, and 
they require a slight protection in 
severe weather ; but all the other 
kinds may be grown in common 
soil, without any further care than 
training them against a wall, or 
over paling. 

Ca'psioum. — Solanacece. — The 
pods of the plants belonging to this 
genus produce the Cayenne Pepper ; 
and some of the species are very 
ornamental from their bright scarlet 
colour, and their remaining on all 
the winter. They are generally 
tender annuals, requiring the heat 
of a stove to ripen their fruit ; but 
there is one sx)ecies, C. cera8if6nne, 
sometimes called Cherry Pepper, or 
Bell Pepper, which does not require 
any greater heat than that of a 
greenhouse. 

Caraga^na. — Legumindsas, — 
The principal species contained in 
the genus Carag^na are low trees 
and large shrubs, with abruptly 
pinnate leaves, and pea-flowers, 
which are generally yellow. They 
are mostly natives of Siberia, and 
flower early in spring ; their light 
elegant foliage oi^ii ^'<g^«2rav% ^s^ 
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early as Marcli. All the species 
are veiy ornamental ; but the tree 
kinds are more so than the others. 
(7. juhata, which diflfers from the 
rest in having white flowers tinged 
with red, is a low shrub, not above 
eighteen inches high, presenting a 
curious shaggy appearance from the 
footstalks of the leaves remaining 
on, and becoming hard and thorny, 
after the leaflets have dropped off. 
C. Ckamldguy the Chinese Cara- 
gd,na, which is naturally a low 
shrub, forms a very gracefcd pen- 
dulous tree, when grafted on a 
stock of C, arborSscenSy ten or 
twelve feet high. All the Caragd.- 
nas were formerly considered to 
belong to the genus Robinia. They 
are all quite hardy, and will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; most 
of the species prefer a poor gravel ; 
but C. arhoriscens thrives best in 
the neighbourhood of water. The 
species are propagated by layers or 
cuttings, or by seeds, which they 
ripen in abundance. 

C ARD a'mine. — CruclfercB. — Low 
herbaceous plants, natives of Europe, 
and of which C, pratSnsiSy the 
common Cuckoo-flower, or Lady's 
Smock, and one or two other species, 
deserve a place in the flower-garden. 
C. trifdlia is valuable for its early 
flowering, and, with several other 
species, is well adapted for pots or 
rockwork. The soU should be kept 
moist. 

Cardinal-flower. — The Scar- 
let Lobelia. — See Lobe'lia. 

Ca'rduus. — CompdaitcB. — The 
Thistle. — Some of the species are 
very ornamental ; though they are 
many of them tall robust-growing 
plants, which require a great deal 
of room, and are too large for a 
small garden. 

Ca^rex. — Oiff>erd,cea!. — The 
Sedges are well-known British and 
AmericaiL plants, of which only one 



species, C, Fraaeriana Ait., a native 
of America, deserves a place in the 
flower-garden. It grows about half 
a foot in height, has broader leaves 
than the common Sedges, and pro- 
duces its large white flowers, which 
look like little Lilies, &om April to 
June. It requires a moist loamy 
soil, or to be grown in a pot, and 
kept in a pan of water. 

Carnation. — See Dla'nthus. 

Carob Tree. — See Ckrato^nia. 

Ca'rthamus. — Compositce. — 
Hardy annuals. C. tindbriuSy the 
Bastard Safiron, is an old inhabitant 
of British gardens, and it only re- 
quires sowing in the open air in 
March or April. From the dried 
flowers of this plant is made what 
is called vegetable rouge. C Icmd- 
tus L., the Distaff Thistle, is called 
Kentrophyllum landUum by De 
Candolle. 

Ca'ssia, — LegummdscB, — The 
Senna Tree. — Only a few of the 
species are from temperate climates; 
and among these, C. coiymbdsa 
Lam., is a very showy greenhouse 
shrub, with yellow flowers ; and C. 
marildndicay from Maryland, is a 
perennial herbaceous plant of easy 
culture in the open garden. All 
the ligneous species are readily 
propagated by cuttings, and the 
others by seeds or division of the 
roots. 

CastilleVa. — Scrophuldrince, 
— The American Painted Cup, C, 
cocdnea Sprengel, Bdrtsia L., Eu- 
chrdma Nut., is a hardy annual, 
with yellow flowers and scarlet 
bracts, which only require sowing 
in March or April in the open 
ground. 

Cata'lpa. — BignonidcecB, — De- 
ciduous trees, one of which C, ay- 
ringafdlia Bot. Mag., is quite hardy 
in British shrubberies, in which it 
richly deserves a place on account of 
its fine leaves and splendid flowers. 
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It will grow in any common soil 
that is tolerably dry ; but if it has 
too much moisture, the shoots, 
which are natnrally soft, with a 
large pith, will never be thoroughly 
ripened, and the tree will very pro- 
bably be killed by the first frost. 
For the same reason, the situation 
ought to be airy. It is propagated 
by seeds, or by cuttings of the 
roots. 

Catana'nohe. — Oompositce, — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
South of Europe. C. cceridea is a 
perennial ; (7. btcolor is a biennial ; 
and C. liiteaj an annual. All the 
species have pretty flowers, but are 
rather awkward-looking plants, from 
their long and very slender flower- 
stalks. They are of easy culture, 
but grow best in poor gravelly soil. 

Catchplt. — See Sile^nb. 

Caterpillabs. — The larvae of 
moths and butterflies, are very de- 
structive to vegetation. Many gar- 
deners keep their gardens clear by 
destroying the female butterflies and 
moths before they have laid their 
eggs (see Buttebplies and Moth) ; 
and others, by carefully searching 
for the eggs early in spring, when 
the trees are wittiout leaves. When 
these preventive measures have been 
neglected, the only effectual way to 
prevent the ravages of caterpillars 
is to pick them off the trees sepa- 
rately. The visits of caterpillars 
are very uncertain, and some sea- 
sons they are much more abundant 
than in others. Sometimes the ca- 
terpillars of the Magpie Moth will 
entirely strip the gooseberry bushes 
of their leaves, and the fruit will, 
in consequence, become tough and 
insipid; and in other seasons, the 
caterpillars of the Lackey Moth, the 
Hawthorn Butterfly, and the Ermine 
Moth, will strip the Hawthorn and 
other shrubs. In all these cases 
hand-picking should be resorted to 

' 



as soon as the insects are perceived. 
Many persons recommend fumigat- 
ing with tobacco-smoke, or by burn- 
ing wet straw under the tree ; and 
others, washing with tobacco or lime 
water ; but most of the remedies are 
worse than the disease. 

Catmint. — See Nb'peta. 

Cattle^ta. — Orchidacece.-~Or' 
chideous plants, with large and 
splendid flowers, natives of South 
America. They may be grown either 
in pots, in peat mixed with lime- 
rubbish, or on pieces of wood or cocoa 
husks hung up in a hothouse, the 
roots being wrapped in wet moss. 
All the species of Cattldya are easily 
propagated by dividing their roots ; 
and they are particularly valuable, 
as they will thrive in a common hot- 
house if well supplied with water, 
without requiring the excessive heat 
and moisture generally necessary for 
the tropical Orchfdess. 

Ceano'thus. — Bhamnacece, — 
Red Root. — American hardy and 
half-hardy shrubs, with large spikes 
of very small flowers. The most 
ornamental species of the genus is 
C, azuretuty which is only haJf-hardy 
in the climate of London, requiring 
protection from severe frosts. Ceanb' 
thus pdllidus is much hardier than 
C. azilreus, and strongly resembles 
that species ; but its leaves are not 
hoary beneath, and its flowers. Dr. 
Lindley tells us in the Bot Reg. , * * are 
smaller, as well as much paler." 
He adds, that it is often confused 
with C. ovatiuij which **is a mere 
variety of C, americdnus" and 0. 
thyrdflbrusy which "is a Califor- 
nian tree, with deep-blue flowers, 
and very strong angular branches." 
C. americhnus is the least orna- 
mental of all the kinds; and C, col' 
Itrnts is a dwarf plant, not above two 
feet high, with a profusion of white 
flowers. The last two are quite 
hardy, but th.e o\.\i'&x "^SMV^a ^w^^ 
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be trained against a south wall, and 
protected from severe frosts by a 
thatched coping. C. derUhtus is a 
very ornamental half-hardy shrab. 
Three new species were introduced 
in 1854, one of which, G. florihwnda 
from California, is very splendid. 
They should all be grown in a com- 
post consisting of three-fourths of 
heath-mould, or a mixture of sand 
and peat, with one of loam, and the 
soil should be well drained. The 
best way to effect this, as the plants 
are generally grown in the open air, 
is to dig a pit for each, about two 
feet deep, and a foot and a half or 
two feet in diameter, and to fill 
about a third of it with broken brick- 
bats, pieces of freestone, and pebbles. 
The compost should be put on this, 
and raised a few inches above the 
level of the general surface of the 
garden, to allow for sinking. This 
plan will not only insure drainage, 
and thus prevent the roots from 
being injured by wet, but the broken 
bricks and pieces of stone will pro- 
vide a reservoir of moisture which 
will equally serve to prevent the roots 
from ever becoming too dry. 

Cedar of G^K.^Cupr488us lu- 
sUdnica Tou. ; C glaiica Lam. — A 
very ornamental half-hardy tree, 
which in a sheltered situation has a 
beautiful effect on a lawn, from its 
drooping branches and glaucous 
foliage. It requires a light soil, and 
to be occasionally watered, as its 
roots are very apt to wither, if suf- 
fered to become too dry. 

Celandine. — There are two 
plants bearing this name : the com- 
mon (see Chelido^niuh), and the 
lesser (see Fica'ria). 

Cela'strus L. — OdastrinecB. — 
The Staff-tree. — Half-hardy shrubs, 
mostly natives of the Cape, with 
white flowers. For culture, see 
Ceano'thus. 

CjBLO^ia. — Amaranthhcece. — 



Tender annuals, with showy flowers. 
The common Ccck's-comb, 0. crU- 
thta^ may be grown to a very large 
size by raising the plants on a hotbed 
and frequently shifting them into 
larger and larger pots, as directed for 
the Balsam (seeBALSAMi^NA). Another 
mode is to put the plants when quite 
small into pots about four inches 
across and three inches deep, into a 
compost of fresh horse-dung, turf in 
lumps of at least an inch in diameter, 
and decayed leaves. As soon as the 
roots reach the sides of the pot, the 
plants are to be removed to pots a 
footin diameter and nine inches deep, 
filled with the same compost. Plants 
treated according to this method, 
which was that of the lat« Mr. 
Knight, are a long time before they 
show any disposition to flower ; but 
when they do, if they are placed 
near the glass, and kept in the same 
heat as Pine-apples, they grow to an 
enormous size. There is a drawing 
of a Cock's-comb treated in this 
manner and grown by Mr. Knight, 
at Downton Castle, in the Library 
of the London Horticultural Society, 
in Eegent-street. 

Ce'lsia. — Solanctce<£f or Verhobs- 
cinecB. Half-hardy annuals and bi- 
ennials, with showy yellow flowers, 
and nearly allied to the genus Ver- 
bdscum. They are generally raised 
on a hotbed, and the biennials are 
kept in the greenhouse during win- 
ter, as they are killed by a slight 
frost. C. linsaris and C. urticce- 
fdliaj which have scarlet flowers, are 
now included in the genus Alonsda. 
— See Alonso^a. 

Centaube'a. — Compositce. — The 
common perennial species are known 
by the English name of Knapweed ; 
and the only quite hardy annual one, 
C. CjiamiSf by the name of Com 
Bluebottle : the most beautiful spe- 
cies, C. Crocodylium L., is a half- 
hardy annual, which should be raised 
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on a hotbed and planted out in May. 
C, benedicta L., Cniciis henedictus 
Dec., the Blessed Thistle, is a hardy 
anntuJ, which maybe sown in March 
or April, and will flower all the sum- 
mer ; and 0, twtveolena and C. 
moschiUa L., the yellow and pnrple 
Sweet Sultans, have been formed into 
the genus Amberbda by Professor de 
Candolle. 

Centaury. — A British plant 
with clusters of small pink flowers, 
growing in chalky soils, the bota- 
nical name of which is £rythr»'a 
Centafirium. 

Cephae^lis. — RvhihcecB, — See 
Ipeoacua'nha.— ^This plant is in- 
teresting from its producing the 
medicine called Ipecacuanha; though 
it has been long known in medicine, 
and large quantities of it have been 
imported every year from Brazil, it 
has only lately been introduced into 
Bngland, having flowered for the 
first time in this country in the 
stove at Kew, in January, 1843. 
The word Ipecacuanha is derived 
from **/jpc(bark), caa (plant), cua 
(scented), and nha (striped) ; thus 
forming the words ^hark of a 
seerUed and striped plant,* " 

Oe'basus. — Rosdtcece. — The 
Cherry. — Hardy trees and shrubs, 
for the most part deciduous, and 
all more or less ornamental on 
account of their flowers. The com- 
mon double Cherry, and the French 
double Cherry, deserve a place in 
every garden ; and equally so do 
the Chines^ Cherry, G. Paeudo- 
cecums; the All-Saints' Cherry, 
C. sempetfldrena ; the Bird Cherry, 
O, Phdua ; the Virginian Bird 
Cherry, C. virginiana ; the Maha- 
leb Plum or Cherry, O. Mahdleh ; 
and the Jajxan Cherry, C. japdnica, 
known in the nurseries as the double 
Dwarf Almond. Many of the plants 
here enumerated are known at some 
9f the nurseries by the name of 



Pninus : as P, Mahdleb, P. PMtis, 
&c. ; but in others they are called 
Cerasus. It is necessary to know 
this to avoid buying the same plant 
under different names. All the 
species grow in common soil, and 
are propagated by grafting or seeds. 
The common Laurel, Cirasus Lauro- 
cSranUf and the Portugal Laurel, 
Cerasus lusiidnicay which also be- 
long to this genus, have showy 
spikes of flowers, and deserve cul- 
ture on that account, indepen- 
dently of their shining evergreen 
leaves. 

Cbrato^nia. — Leguminbsce. — 
An evergreen greenhouse shrub, a 
native of the South of Europe and 
Asia. The pod is fleshy, like that 
of the Tamarind, and it is said to 
have been the food St. John fed on 
in the Wilderness, the seeds being 
called *' locusts," and the pulp 
** wild honey.*' Hence the popular 
name of St. John's Bread. It is 
also called the Carob-tree. The 
tree is of very slow growth, and 
the flowers have no beauty ; but the 
plant is worth cultivation for its 
dark-green leathery leaves. It 
should be grown in a mixture of 
equal parts of loam and peat, well- 
drained and frequently watered; 
and it is propagated by cuttings of 
the old wood struck in sand. 

Cerato'stema. — VaccineoR. — A 
showy plant with large, tubular, 
scarlet flowers ; a native of the 
Andes of Peru, at a height of twelve 
thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and consequently very 
nearly hardy. It was introduced 
in 1854. 

Ce'rcis. — Leguminbsce, — The 
Judas-tree. — Few trees are more 
ornamental in a shrubbery than the 
two species of this genus : but (7er- 
cis SUiqiMstrum, the common kind, 
is decidedly the handsomest. The 
leaves are curioualj ^ba^^^ v&i^ 
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tbe flowers, which are of a beantifbl 
pink, grow ont of the bark of the 
stem and branches, and not like 
those of other plants, among the 
leaves ; these flowers have an agree- 
ably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter, make excellent fritter. The 
common Jndas-tree ia a native of 
the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its 
flowers in April ; bat the American 
kind, C. canadensis, is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of 
seeds, and grow best in a deep sandy 
loam, rather rich than poor. 

Ce'reus. — Cactdcece. — The Torch 
Thistle. — One of the genera into 
which the LiuTiapan genus Cactus is 
now divided. This genus was first 
formed by Mr. Haworth, who made 
it consist only of all the Cacti that 
had long angular or round stems ; 
but modem botanists include in it 
those of the short round stemmed 
porcupine Cacti, that have long tube- 
shaped flowers. Of the true kinds 
of Cereus, which are still generally 
the only ones known by that name 
in most private collections and nur- 
series, the best known are C. spe- 
ciosissimuSf the crimson-flowered 
Torch Thistle, and its hybrids and 
varieties, the stems of which are 
erect and angular, and the flowers 
dark crimson ; C. fla^eUiformis, 
the Creeping Cereus, the long round 
stems of which hang down like cords, 
and the flowers of which are pink ; 
and C, grandifldiiis, the Night- 
blowing Cereus, the flowers of which 
are white and yellow. A new kind 
of Night-blowing Cereus has been 
lately introduced, called Mrs. Mac- 
donald's, with flowers 14 inches in 
diameter. One of the handsomest 
species of the genus is, however, 
C. crenatus Lindl., which flowered 
for the first time in England in 1843. 
The plant resembles C. speciosissi- 
tmSf but the flowers are like those 



of the Night-blowing Cereus ; they 
have the advantage, however, of 
opening in the daytime, and remain- 
ing expanded a week or more. The 
Old IJLai^B Head, or Monkey Oactns, 
Cereus senHis, which is covered 
with long white hairs, is more 
curious than ornamental ; but it 
well deserves a place in every col- 
lection from its singular appearance, 
which is, however, most striking 
when the plants are small. All the 
kinds of Cereus only require green- 
house heat ; they should all be grown 
in loam mixed with pounded brick 
and lime-rubbish, in pots 'well 
drained with cinders ; and th^ all 
require abundance of air and light. 
It is best to give them a season of 
rest when they have done flowering ; 
and this is done by removing them 
to a colder house and withholding 
water. I^ however, they are con- 
tinued in the same house in which 
they were flowered, the supply of 
water should be lessened, but not 
stopped entirely. In other respects 
their culture resembles that of the 
other Cacti. — Spe Ca'ctus. 

Ce'strum. — SolanhcecB, — A 
genus of stove and greenhouse plants, 
most of which have ornamental 
flowers and poisonous berries. Some 
of the species are fragrant, but 
others have a very disagreeable 
smell. The most ornamental kind 
is C, aurantiacum, a native of 
Guatemala, which was introduced 
in 1846. It is a greenhouse plant, 
with bright orange flowers, which 
in winter are succeeded by white 
pear-shaped berries, which conti- 
nue to hang on after the leaves have 
fallen. 

Chalk. — Carbonate of Lime. — 
See Eabths. 

Cham^bu'xus. — A kind of Poly- 
gala. 

Chailedo'rea. — Palmacece, — 
A very curious genus of Dwarf 
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Palms, none of tbem exceeding the 
height of a man. They are natives 
of tropical America, and look more 
like reeds than palms. It is said, 
tiiat there are forty -two species in 
the genus ; and fonr or five of them 
are in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Chamjemo^lt. — A species of Al- 
linm. 

Chabcoal. — Powdered charcoal, 
sifted so as to have the particles not 
larger than those of sand, has been 
used in Germany for striking cut- 
tings in ; and it is found superior 
to sand, as it supplies them with 
nourishment after they are rooted, 
hj attracting oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and thus forming 
carbonic acid gas round the roots. 
Charcoal in larger pieces is also 
occasionally mixed with the soil in 
pots and tubs, and is found in many 
cases to produce rapid and vigorous 
growth. 

Chabdi'nia.— The new name for 
Xerdnthemum orierUhle, 

Cheira'nthus. — CrucifercB. — 
The Wall-flower. — ^Well-known her- 
baceous plants, which are much 
prized for the delightful odour of 
their flowers, which are produced 
from April to July. C. Ckeirif the 
common Wall-flower, and its varie- 
ties, both double and single, are in 
general cultivation, growing in any 
common soil ; and the varieties are 
readily increased by cuttings. The 
best varieties are the double-blood, 
the double-striped, the double-yel- 
low or Polish, and the double- 
purple, all of which may be obtained 
from the nurserymen. There is 
also a kind with very dark flowers 
and striped leaves, grown by Nor- 
man of Brighton ; and a single pale 
purple, called the French Wall- 
flower, grown by Hopgood of Bays- 
water, and other nurserymen. • C. 
alptnus is a pretty hardy little 
plant, with yellow flowers, well 



suited for growing in pots, or on 
rockwork. C. mutiibilis is a cu- 
rious species from Madeira, requir* 
ing the greenhouse, and flowering 
from December to May. 

Chelido^nium. — PajpavercLC€(JB, 
— The common Celandine, or Swal- 
low-wort (C. md;W), is a hardy 
perennial, with yellow flowers, com- 
mon on the sea-coast, and in church- 
yards, in many parts of England. 
It grows in any common soil, and is 
readily increased by division of the 
roots, or by seeds, which it produces 
in abundance. 

Chelo^ne. — Scrophuldrince. — 
Handsome herbaceous plants, na- 
tives of North America, most of 
which are, however, now included 
in the genus Pentstemon. The four 
still called Chelone, are C. glhbraf 
C, obtiqua, C, Lydni (G, major, 
Bot. Mag.), and C. nemordaa. All 
the species grow freely in light, rich 
soil, and are readily increased by 
cuttings, suckers, or seeds, which, 
in favourable seasons, are produced 
in abundance. 

Chermes or Kermes, — A scale- 
like insect that raises a kind of 
gall-apple on a species of Oak 
{Qudrcus cocci/era), and which pro- 
duces a brilliant scarlet dye* The 
true Chermes is a kind of Coccus ; 
but the name was applied by Lin- 
nsBus to a genus of leaping insects 
known by the popular name of false 
Aphides, because the larvae resemble 
those insects ; though, in their per- 
fect state, they have red bodies, and 
long snow-white wings. The in- 
sects, which are now called Psylla, 
are generally found on plants of the 
genus Pyi'us ; and they may be 
known to have attacked a tree by 
the curling up of its leaves, and 
withering of its branches. They 
frequently attack the Pyrus or Cy- 
ddnia japdnica, and the snowy 
Mespilns, which, the^ dss^T^i Vj 
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sucking the sap out of the young 
shoots. The best way of getting rid 
of them is to wash and brush the 
branches with soft soap and water 
in winter and spring. — See A^phis. 

Cherry. — See Ce'rasus. 

Cherry-Bat and Cherry-Lau- 
rel. — Old English names for the 
common Laurel. 

Chimona'nthus. — CalycarUJia- 
cece. — C. frdgranSf theWinter-flower 
{Calacdnthua prcB^cox)f and its va- 
rieties, are well deserving a place 
against a conservative wall, or in 
the conservatory ; for though hardy 
enough to stand our winters in the 
open air, yet from their very fra- 
grant flowers being produced in 
December, January, and February, 
they are very liable to be injured by 
the frost. They thrive in almost 
any soil, but prefer a mixture of 
loam and peat. They are readily 
increased by layers, and cuttings of 
the young wood, which, planted in 
sand under a bell-glass, strike 
freely. The large-flowered variety 
has darker and handsomer flowers, 
but they are less fragrant. 

China Aster. —The China Aster, 
which some botanists now call by 
this name, is one of the most orna- 
mental annuals in British gardens. 
There are many varieties, and those 
known as the German Asters are 
considered the most beautiful. They 
should be raised on a hotbed in 
February or March, pricked out 
when the plants have two or three 
leaves, and transplanted into the 
open garden in May, where they 
will make a very fine appearance in 
September and October. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
or in loam, or in thoroughly rotten 
dimg. 

China Rose. — See Ro^a. 

China Tree. — The Oriental 
Plane. 

Chinquapin. — ^Dwarf Chestnut. 



Chiona'nthus. — OlHncB. — C. 
virginicay the Fringe-tree, is a large 
shrub, well deserving a place in all 
peat borders, both for the beauty of 
its white fringe-like flowers, and 
for its leaves, which are often as 
large as those of MagMia grandi- 
fldra^ and die off of a fine rich 
yellow. It is readily increased by 
layers or seeds, and it may also be 
grafted or budded standard high on 
the common Ash, when it will form 
a fine object for a lawn, or for the 
centre of a flower-bed. 

CHiRiypA. — CyrtandracecB. — 
Very handsome plants, bearing consi« 
derable resemblance to the Gloxinias, 
and flowering nearly all the summer. 
They may be propagated by cuttings 
of the leaves, as any portion of a 
leaf will emit leaves and roots if 
planted in moist sand, and kept in 
a warm, humid atmosphere. The 
plants flower best in a stove ; but 
C. sinSnsiSf which is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful species, will thrive 
in a warm green-house. 

Chiro'nia. — Gentianeo!, — 
Gh'eenhouse plants of short duration, 
and consequently requiring to be 
frequently raised from cuttings, 
which strike freely in peat under a 
hand-glass. C. frutSscenSy with 
rose-coloured flowers, and its va- 
riety, with white flowers, are the 
most desirable kinds, and may be 
easily procured from the nurseries. 
They are also frequently raised from 
Cape seeds, the plants beinj; all 
indigenous at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Choro'zema. — Leguminosce. — 
Beautiful New Holland shrubs, 
thriving well in an equal mixture of 
loam, sand, and peat. They are 
readily increased by cuttings in sand 
under a bell-glass, or by seeds, 
which are frequently ripened in 
abundance. All the species are 
worth cultivating ; and they are 
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interesting not only for their beanty, 
but on acconnt of the story told as 
to the origin of their name. It is 
said that Labillardidre had been 
wandering in New South Wales for 
several days in great distress for 
water, all the springs he found be- 
ing too brackish to drink; when, 
at last, he and his companions found 
a fresh-water spring, near which 
grew some of these plants, which 
Labillardidre named Chorozema, 
from two Greek words, signifying to 
dance with joy from drinking. 
Christmas Bobs. — See Helle'- 

BOBUS. 

Christ's Thorn. — See Paliu'- 

BUS. 

Chrtsa'nthemum. — CompCsita!, 
— The Chinese Chrysanthemum and 
its varieties are well known, and 
have, for many years, attracted the 
attention of ^e cultivator, on ac- 
count of the great variety of their 
showy flowers, which are produced 
from October to December. They 
grow freely in any light rich soil, 
and are readily increased by suckers, 
division of the roots, layers, and 
cutting^ which flower the same 
year they are struck ; and they are 
some of those plants that derive 
great advantage from frequent shift- 
ing. When this is neglected, the 
stalks are apt to become long and 
weak, with few or no branches ; 
and as the flowers are always ter- 
minal, they are consequently few 
also. Taking off the points of the 
shoots will make the plants bushy, 
but it will have tendency to pre- 
vent their flowering ; but repeat- 
edly changing the pots always 
into one only a little larger, will not 
only make the plants bushy, but 
induce them to flower abundantly. 
When this mode of culture has been 
neglected, the Chrysanthemums 
should be planted against a wall, 
or pegged down over a bed in the 



flower-garden ; and by slightly pro- 
tecting them during frosty nights, 
they will frequently continue in 
flower till January or February. 
The varieties are continually chang- 
ing ; new ones being raised every 
year ; but nearly all the kinds may 
be classed in one or other of the 
following seven divisions : — the Ra- 
nunculus-flowered, the Incurved, 
the China Aster-flowered, the Mari- 
gold-flowered, the Clustered, the 
Tasseled, and the Quilled. The 
botanical name of the species was 
formerly Chrytdnthein.um sinense, 
but it is now removed to the genus 
Pyrethrum. The best annual Chry- 
santhemums are C, tricolor L. (C. 
carinatum Schous), with white, 
yellow, and purple flowers, and (7. 
coronhrium L., with yellow flowers, 
both of which are quite hardy, and 
well worth a place in the flower- 
garden. Seeds may be procured 
from all the seedsmen. 

Chrtse^. — Another name for 
Esohscho'ltzia. 

Chryso'coma. — CompSsitcB, — 
Golden-Locks. — Low soft-wooded 
shrubs from the Cape, with yellow 
flowers. They thrive well in a mix- 
ture of loam and peat, and are readily 
increased by cuttings. The herba- 
ceous plants which were formerly 
included in this genus are now 
removed to the genera lAnosjriSy 
EuUhamiay and Bigeldvia, These 
are all natives of North America, 
and all hardy perennials,' which will 
grow in any common soil, and are 
speedily propagated by division of 
the roots. 

Chrtsosple^nium. — Saxifragece. 
— Golden Saxifrage. — Herbaceous 
plants, with yellow flowers, natives 
of Britain, North America, and 
Nepal, not growing more than 4 or 
5 inches high. They are rather dif- 
ficult to cultivate, but succeed best 
in a moist shady situatLon^ T^»ax «» 
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riynlet, or at the foot of rockwork, 
or in a grotto. They should be 
grown in a mixture of loam and 
peaty and are propagated by diyision 
of the roots. 

Chymoca'rpus. — Tropce^olacece. 
— C, perUaphyUas is Prof. Don's 
name for Tropo^olum pentaphyUum, 
The general appearance of the plant 
resembles that of Tropce'^olum trico- 
Idrum; but wben examined closely, 
the flowers will be found to differ 
in their construction, and in the 
number of the little inner petals, 
which are five in Tropseolum, and 
only two in Chymocarpus. The root 
of tiie first also somewhat resembles 
a potato, and that of the last a 
carrot. Ckymocdrpus pentaphyllus 
is a beauti^ climbing plant from 
Buenos Ayres, growing freely in 
sandy peat and loam, in the open 
air, if planted against a south wall ; 
but generally kept in a green-house. 
It grows very rapidly, and produces 
a profusion of red and green flowers 
during the whole summer, which, 
should the autumn be favourable, 
are succeeded by a number of black 
juicy berries, which, in flavour and 
appearance, are not xmlike the Zante 
grape. It grows freely from seeds, 
if sown in a gentle heat immediately 
they are ripe, and may be increased 
by cuttings, or division of the roots. 
When it is grown in a pot, care 
must be taken not to over- water it, 
when the stems have died down in 
the autumn. When trained over a 
wire frame, it makes a splendid 
show when in flower or fruit. 

Chinco^na. — Peruvian Bark. 

CiNERA^RiA. — Composites. — The 
Cape Aster. — The half-shrubby 
plants belonging to this genus are 
all of easy culture, and hybridise 
freely with each other ; and when 
it is added that they produce a great 
abundance of showy flowers, it will 
not appear surprising that they are 



in general cultivation. They are 
nearly hardy, but are always grown 
in pots, as they flower so early in 
the season, that in the open ground 
their flower-buds would be liable to 
be nipped by frost. They are grown 
in light rich soil, and only require 
ordinary attention in watering. 
They are propagated by dividing the 
roots in August, by cuttings struck 
in autumn, or by seeds, which they 
ripen in abundance. The seed should 
be sown in May, on a sUght hotbed, 
and the young plants pricked out 
into small pots, and shifted fre- 
quently during the summer. If they 
are wanted to flower in December, 
they should be kept in the green- 
house all the year, and they will 
begin to throw up their flower-stalks 
in October; but if they are not 
wanted to flower before April, the 
usual time of their flowering, they 
may stand in the open air, and need 
not be shifted above three or four 
times during the summer ; and in 
October they may be put into a cold 
pit, where they may remain just 
protected from the frost, till March, 
when they will begin to send up 
their flower-stalks. Nearly all the 
beautiful purple-flowered kinds are 
varieties of hybrids of O, cruhUOf a 
native of the Canaries. The finest 
hybrids are O. Watej^hmtsidnct, C. 
Jlendersdniij and the kind called 
the King ; but new kinds are raised 
every season. 

The herbaceous species of Cine- 
raria have nearly all yellow flowers, 
and many of them are natives of 
Europe. They should be grown in 
rather light soil, and they are pro- 
pagated by division of the root. C. 
aurea, with golden-yellow flowers, 
a native of Siberia, is one of the 
handsomest species. Professor De 
Candolle, in his late arrangement of 
the Compositse, has removed all the 
purple-flowered species formerly in- 
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clnded in the genus Cineraria, to 
Senecio. 

CiRC-fi^A. — Onagrdcece, — En- 
chanter's Nightshade. A pretty 
little British plant, growing in any 
soil and situation. 

Ci'STUS. — CisttnecB, — The Eock 
Bose. — ^Beautiful hardy and half 
hardy shrubs, which grow freely in 
a mixture of loam and peat, and 
are readily increased by cuttings 
planted under a hand-glass, layers, 
or seeds, which are ripened in 
abundance. Most of the species are 
of low growth, and are generally 
used for rockwork; but some are 
tall handsome shrubs, such as the 
Gum Cistus (C. cyprius and C. la- 
d<iniferu8)f and the purple-flowered 
Cistus (C, purpHreus). The dwarf 
kinds, being generally rather tender, 
will require a slight protection 
during severe winters, when they 
are planted out on rockwork. 

CItbxjs L. — Atfrantidcece, — ^The 
genus Citrus includes Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Citrons, Shaddocks, 
&c., all well deserving cultivation, 
both for their flowers and their 
fruit, but of which only a few kinds 
of Oranges and Lemons are gene- 
rally grown. They all thrive well 
in a mixture of rich loam with a 
little rotten dung ; but great care is 
necessary not to overpot them, or to 
give them too much water when not 
in a growing state. On the Conti- 
nent, they are indeed frequently 
kept during winter in a cellar, almost 
without either light or water, and 
brought into the open air during 
summer. The different species and 
varieties are generally propagated 
by budding, grafting, and inarch- 
ing on the common Lemon, which 
grows readily from seed. The best 
tim6 to do this is in February or 
March, when the grafts, &c., will 
take well, and in a very short 
time ; and if grafted on good strong 



stocks, they will make handsome 
plants by the autumn. As soon 
as the grafting or budding has been 
performed, the plants should be set 
in a dose frame on a moderate hot- 
bed, but not plunged into it, as 
from the tenderness of their roots, 
that might injure them. Oranges 
are also frequently raised from seeds; 
but unless they are budded or 
grafted when about two years old, 
it will be n^any years before they 
flower. Orange-trees may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which are 
best of the old wood, struck in sand 
in a gentle bottom -heat, and shaded. 
Plants raised in this manner flower 
and frnit much sooner than any 
others, but they scarcely ever attain 
a large size. 

Cla'rkia, — Onagrd>cecB. — ^Beau- 
tiful hardy annuals, with rose- 
coloured, white, and purple flowers, 
natives of California, requiring the 
same treatment as the California 
annuals. They may, however, be 
sown in spring ; and as, when this 
is the case, they are apt to become 
drawn up, the general appearance of 
the bed is much improved by sow- 
ing Mignonette with the Clarkia 
seeds in March or April. 

Clary. — A kind of Sa'lvia. 

Clay. — See Earths. 

Clayto'nia. — Poi'tiUdcece, — 
Hardy herbaceous plants, some an- 
nual and some perennial, with 
pretty pink and white flowers, but 
having rather a weedy appearance. 
They grow best in a peat border, and 
are increased by seeds which some- 
times ripen in abundance. 

Cle'matis. — Eanuncidacece, — 
Half-hardy and hardy climbers ; 
shrubby and herbaceous; with 
white and purple flowers. They 
are all most desirable plants, of the 
easiest culture in any light rich soil, 
and readily propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood, or seeds, which 
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are frequently ripened plentifolly. 
(7. moTitana is yery ornamental and 
quite hardy. It is also of very rapid 
growth. C. fldridaf with wHte 
flowers ; 0, Sieh6ldti or Ucolory 
with white and purple flowers, and 
G. azibrea or cosrulea, with beauti- 
fol yiolet-blue flowers, are among 
the handsomest of conserratory 
climbers ; and under glass they 
frequently come into blossom early 
In March. In the open air, they do 
not flower till May or June. C. 
SUholdti and C. azareus will flower 
and grow well in the open air, but 
they are sometimes killed to the 
ground by frost. G, Yiiicillaj and 
its varieties, G. Fldmmvla, G, Hen- 
dersdniif and G. cyllndrica, are all 
quite hardy, and form most beauti- 
ful objects when trained over lat- 
tice work, or baskets in the flower- 
garden ; and no garden, however 
small, ought to be without one or 
more of these species. 

Cle o^mb. — Gapparidece, — Splen- 
did stove shrubs, annuals and bien- 
nials, with one or two half-hardy 
annuals, with white, rose, and pur- 
ple flowers, of easy culture in any 
light rich soil. 

Clerode'ndbum. — Verhenaceto. 
— Very ornamental stove shrubs, 
chiefly natives of the Tropics. 
They all grow freely in a light rich 
soil, composed of two parts of 
loam, one of rotten dung, and one 
of peat. They require frequent 
shifting from small pots to larger 
ones, to make them flower freely. 
They strike readily from cuttings 
of the young wood planted under a 
hand-glass ; or cuttings of the roots 
planted in a pot, with their tops 
just above the surface of the mould, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, will root 
readily. The most desirable species 
are G. fragraiM, with pink flowers; 
G. paniculatum and G. squamatum, 
with scarlet flowers ; and G, macro- 



phyUuTtiy with white flowers. Seve- 
ral of tiie species were formerly 
called Yolkam^ria, 

Cle^thra. — ErichcecB. — Hardy 
and half-hardy shrubs, with white 
flowers ; of which (7. arbdrea forms 
a very handsome small tree, when 
planted out in free soil in a conser- 
vatory, or in a sheltered situation 
in the open air, producing a great 
profusion of spikes of white flowers 
from August to October. G. alni- 
filia and some other species are 
quite hardy. All the species thrive 
well in a mixture of loam and peat, 
and they are all readily increased by 
layers, cuttings, or seeds. 

Cli'anthus. — Legumvndaas, — 
G. puniceiUf the crimson Glory 
Pea, is a magnificent half-hardy 
shrub, with bright crimson flowers, 
a native of New Zealand. It grows 
very freely in rich loam, if its roots 
are allowed sufficient room ; and it 
generally thrives most when planted 
against the back wall of a conserva- 
tory or against a south wall in the 
open air, requiring only the protec- 
tion of a mat in winter. Cuttings 
planted in pots in the autumn, and 
kept in a shady part of the green- 
house, will be rooted by the spring, 
when they may be pliuited in the 
open border. It is a plant that 
rarely flowers well in a pot ; as it 
requires abundance of room for its 
roots, and grows rapidly with 
rather succulent shoots, requiring 
abundance of water during the 
growing season, and very little at 
any other time. When grown in the 
open ground, the juicy nature of its 
roots renders it a favourite food for 
snails ; and when kept in the con- 
servatory or green-house, it is very 
apt to be attacked by the red 
spider. If these enemies be kept 
away, and the plant be grown in 
rich soil, composed of equal parts of 
loam and thoroughly rotten manure, 
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and well supplied with air, light, 
and water, with abundance of room 
for its roots, the rapidity of its 
growth, and the splendour of its 
flowers, will almost surpass belief ; 
but unless these points are attended 
to, the plant is scarcely worth grow- 
ing. 

Climate is the grand regulator 
of vegetable culture ; ^nd the garden 
or landscape sbenery of every coun- 
try depends &r more on the climate 
of that country than on its soil. In 
modem times the climates of all 
other countries are imitated by hot- 
houses ; a practice scarcely, if at all, 
known to the ancients. In imita- 
ting a climate, it is not only neces- 
sai*y to attend to temperature, but 
equally so to light, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the moisture of the 
atmosphere, and to the motion of 
the air and its change. Heat is 
communicated to plant-structures 
by the decomposition of fermenting 
substances, and by the combustion 
of fuel, operating by means of 
smoke or heated air in flues, or by 
water circulated in pipes, either in 
a fluid state or in an aeriform 
state, as steam ; or by the heat of 
the sun passing through glass, and 
heating air which is not allowed to 
escape. The last mode is never 
wanting, whichever of the former 
modes may be adopted. The moist- 
ure of the atmosphere in plant- 
structures is maintained by water- 
ing the plants ; and by keeping the 
surface of the ground and floor 
more or less moistened with water, 
according to the height of the tem- 
perature. The motion of the air is 
effected by ventilation, and opening 
the doors and windows of the plant- 
houses, so as to create a current 
through them, whenever the wea- 
ther will permit. 

Climbing Plants are those 
plants that raise themselves from I 



the ground by attaching themselves 
to whatever objects may be near 
them. One class of climbers attach 
themselves by tendrils, such as the 
Vine and the Passion-flower ; others 
by the foot-stalks of leaves, as in 
the Nasturtium, and some species 
of Clematis ; another class twine 
their stems round objects such as 
the Convolvulus ; while some at- 
tach themselves by small root-like 
bodies, such as the common Ivy, and 
theAmpelopsis, orVirginian Creeper, 
and others raise themselves by 
ascending through other plants, such 
as the common Nightshade in hedges, 
and the plant called the Duke of 
Argyle's Tea-tree, Lycium hdr- 
harum. The twiners may be sup- 
ported by single rods ; but all the 
others, excepting those which sup- 
port themselves in the manner of 
the Ivy, require branched stakes, 
such as the sticks put into rows of 
peas ; while plants of the nature of 
Ivy require a wall, a rock, or the 
rugged trunk of a tree. In general, 
all climbing plants, when they are 
not furnished with the means of 
raising themselves up, extend their 
shoots along the surface of the 
ground, when they become what are 
called trailers; or they root into it 
like the Ivy, and become what are 
called creepers. Climbing plants are 
of great use in gardening, for cover- 
ing,walls, ornamenting trellis- work, 
arcades, verandahs, ornamental 
props, in the form of cones, pyra- 
mids, parasols, &c. 

Clinto^nia. — Lobelihcece. — ^Beau- 
tifol little annuals, flowering pro- 
fusely the whole summer. They are 
natives of California, but will bear 
heat better than the generality of 
annuals from that country. They 
are generally raised on a hotbed (the 
seeds being sown in February), and 
planted out in May ; but they may 
be sown in the open border ixv. ^"^tvV. 
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They require a very ricli soil, con- 
sisting of one part of sandy loam, 
two of vegetable mould, and one of 
rotten manure ; or, where vegetable 
moidd cannot readily be procured, 
of equal parts of sandy loam and 
manure ; and they should be con- 
stantly watered while they are grow- 
ing. The seed-pod is below Ihe 
flower, and looks like its footstalk. 
If the seeds are sown in pots as 
soon as they are ripe, and kept in 
shelter all the winter, they will be 
ready for planting out into beds or 
boxes, for a verandah or balcony, in 
March or April, and they will be 
brilliantly in flower by May ; and if 
constantly watered, they will con- 
tinue to produce a succession of 
blossoms till the plants are des- 
troyed by frost. 

Clipping or shearing plants was 
a very common practice in gardens 
with all shrubs, many trees, and 
even &uit-bearing bushes, such as 
the Gooseberry and the Currant, 
from the earliest times up to the 
commencement of the last century ; 
but it is now chiefly confined to 
hedges and edgings. Evergreen 
hedges, such as those of Holly, Yew, 
and Box, are generally clipped about 
midsummer ; and this is also the 
season for clipping Box edgings. 
Deciduous hedges, such as those of 
the common Thorn, may either be 
clipped immediately after midsum- 
mer, or during winter; as during 
the latter season, the sap is in a 
great measure dormant, and the 
wounded points of the shoots are the 
less liable to be injured by frosts. 
In general, both evergreen and de- 
ciduous hedges and edgings may be 
clipped at any period after the 
growth for the season is completed ; 
but if cut or clipped before that 
takes place, the amputated shoots 
are apt te make a second growth, 
which thickens too much the sur- 



face of the hedge, and, by excluding 
the air, causes the decay of the 
interior branches. Broad-leaved 
plants used as hedges, such as the 
common Laurel, should be cut with 
the knife by hand ; as, when the 
large leaves are cut through, the 
appearance of the hedge afterwards 
is mutilated and unsightly. Holly 
hedges are also best cut by hand. 
Privet, Yew, and Box hedges may 
also be clipped. Thorn hedges, in 
the best agricultural districts, are 
generally cut with a hedge-bill ; and 
the stroke is always nuule upwards, 
in order not to fracture the shoots ; 
as breaking them, by admitting 
moisture, causes them to decay at 
the points, and also stimulates them 
to produce small shoots which 
thicken the hedge too much at the 
surface. There, are two kinds of 
shears for cutting hedges : the com- 
mon kind, in which the two blades 
work on a fixed pivot, and make a 
crushing cut which bruises the 
shoot; and the pruning-shears, in 
which the pivot is fixed into one 
blade, and the other moves over it 
in a groove, in consequence of which 
a draw-cut is produced in the same 
manner as if the hedge had been cut 
by hand with a knife. All hedges, 
and especially all garden hedges, 
should be cut with this kind of 
shears. 

Clothing the Stems op Treks 
is a practice resorted to with half- 
hardy species, such as some kinds of 
Magnolia, for the purpose of prer 
serving vitality in the lower part of 
the stem, and the collar or neck of 
the tree, by excluding the cold, and 
throwing off the rain ; because it is 
found that the seat of life in all 
plants is chiefly in the collar, and 
consequently that a tree may have 
all its branches killed, and all its 
roots, excepting a part of the trunk 
next the collar, and a part of the 
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main roots below it, and yet live. 
The best kind of clothing is wheat 
straw, or long slips of bark ; and 
these ought to be spread cut at the 
base of the trunk, so as to throw off 
the rain to a foot or two of distance 
from the collar. 

CoBiB^A. — CobcedcecB or Polemo- 
nidcece. — G. scdndens is a climbing 
plant of very rapid growth, and pro- 
ducing abundance of large bell- 
shaped flowers, which are first green, 
but afterwards become purple. The 
plant, if allowed plenty of room for 
its roots, and grown in a rich sandy 
loam, will extend along a wall or 
trellis, thirty or forty feet, in the 
course of a single summer. When 
it is wanted to cover any broad 
space, the points of the shoots should 
be repeatedly pinched off, to make it 
throw out lateral ^oots ; and these 
should be trained to cover the bare 
places. When the wall is rough, the 
plant will adhere to it by means of 
its own tendrils ; but it is generally 
better either to nail it, or to tie it to 
any projecting parts with strands of 
bast mat. The roots may be either 
in the open ground, in the free soil 
of the conservatory, or in a pot ; but 
in the latter case they should be 
allowed abundance of room, and the 
pot should be well drained. The 
plant may also be treated either as 
an annusd, a biennial, or a peren- 
nial, according to convenience. When 
treated as an annual, the seeds 
shoidd be sown on a hotbed in 
February ; and the plants should be 
transplanted into pots, and after- 
wards into the open ground, where 
they are to flower, in April or May. 
When the plant is grown as a bien- 
nial, the seeds should be sown as 
soon as they are ripe, in pots, and 
the young plants should be kept 
under shelter in a room or green- 
house during winter, transplanting 
them two or three times till spring. 



when they should be removed to the 
open ground, or to a larger pot, for 
flowering. It may also be treated 
as a perennial, when cuttings should 
be struck in autumn under a bell- 
glass, and the pots plunged into a 
hotbed or tan-pit ; or, if the plants 
be growing in the open air, layers 
may be made by pegging down the 
lower shoots of the growing plants 
on the ground, and leaving them in 
the open garden ; only taking care to 
protect them, after they are sepa- 
rated from the parent plant, by a 
hand-glass during winter. Till 
lately, C. scdndens was the only 
species of the genus known ; but in 
the autumn of 1839, and the spring 
of 1840, some other species were 
raised from Mexican seeds sent home 
by Mr. Hartweg one of the botanical 
collectors employed to collect new 
plants by the London Horticultural 
Society. The common Cobsea is also 
a native of Mexico, where it is called 
by a Spanish name, signifying the 
Violet-bearing Ivy. 

Coccine'lla. — Under this name 
naturalists distinguish the little 
beetles generally called lady-birds, or 
lady-cows. They creep slowly when 
in their perfect state, and they are 
generally found on the ground ; and 
though they fly fast and well, they 
are rarely seen on the wing. They 
do no injury to plants, either in their 
larva or their perfect state ; and when 
the perfect beetle is found on a plant, 
it is to find a place where it can lay 
its eggs. Instinct teaches it to visit 
those plants most infested with 
aphides, for it is on these noxious 
insects that the larva of the lady-bird 
feeds ; and consequently, the eggs of 
that insect, which are of a bright 
yellow, are always found on the leaves 
of the shoots, the points of which are 
covered with the green-fly. The 
larvae are flattish, fleshy grubs, taper- 
ing to the taVl *, ^.\iB^ \i."^^ «a.\^^> 
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and are very active .Some years lady- 
birds are much more numerous than 
in others ; but their numbers are 
. always found to bear a proportion to 
those of the aphides on which they 
feed. In France and Germany, no 
peasant will kill them, because they 
are considered to be sacred to the 
Holy Virgin ; whence, no doubt, they 
have received the name of lady-bird. 
When these insects are caught, they 
fold up their legs, and emit a yellow 
fluid from their joints, which has a 
very unpleasant smell, but which is 
so far from being injurious, that it is 
considered a remedy for the tooth- 
ache. Sometimes the country people 
even crush the poor beetle, and apply 
it to a hollow tooth, to prevent it 
from aching ; and thus, as in many 
other cases, in the hope of an imagi- 
nary good, they do themselves a real 
evil ; as, of course, it is the interest 
of all amateurs of gardening, and 
particularly all lovers of roses, to 
protect the lady-birds. 

Co'ccus. — The scale-insect. — 
These insects are troublesome on 
many plants; but more so in the 
kitchen-garden, on the Vine and the 
Fine-apple, than on flowering plants. 
One species of Coccus infests the 
Opuntia, and is what we call cochi- 
neal ; and another, on a kind of 
Fig-tree in India, produces the sub- 
stance we call shel-lac, which is 
used in making sealing-wax. The 
only cure for these insects is brush- 
ing them off, and washing the 
branches affected with soft soap and 
water. 

Cochineal Fiq. — See Opu'ntia. 

CocHLEA^RiA. — CruciferoB. -The 
Scurvy-grass. — Twoverypretty little 
plants, suitable for rock-work, have 
been lately introduced, which were 
classed, by Be Candolle, under this 
genus, viz. C, saxifragoifolia and 
C. acaOliSf but both have been 
nemored tonewgenen ; and for the 



first see G&ae'llsla., and for the 
second see Iokopsi'dium. 

Cock's-comb. — See Celo^sia. 

CocKSPUE-THORN. See Cra- 

TiEOUS. 

Cofpe^a. — CinchonhcecBf or Rti- 
bidcece. — The Coffee-tree in England, 
becomes a stove-shrub, which should 
be grown in loam and peat, in pots 
well drained, and sufficiently large to 
allow of plenty of room for its roots. 
The flowers, which appear in August 
or September, are white and sweet- 
scented, and the fruit is round and 
of a brilliant scarlet, inclosing two 
closely-packed seeds, which are the 
coffee. If the plant is kept well 
watered, it will flower every year, 
and the seeds will often ripen in 
England ; but the coffee made &om 
them is very inferior to even the 
worst of that ripened in the Tropics. 
The Coffee-tree, being a native of 
Arabia, requires a dry heat when it 
is in a growing state, and only a 
moderate degree of warmth in winter. 
When kept in a moist stove, without 
a free circulation of air, the leaves 
become mildewed and infested with 
insects. 

Co'lchicum. — MelanthctcetB. — 
Meadow Saffron. — A hardy bulbous- 
rooted plant, which will grow in any 
common soil. — The flowers come up 
through the ground without the leaves 
in autumn, and closely resemble those 
of the Crocus. The leaves do not 
appear till the following spring, and 
great care should be taken of them ; 
as if they should be injured, so as to 
prevent them from exercising their 
proper functions in maturing the sap, 
the bulb will not flower the next 
autumn. An extract of Colchicum is 
given in medicine for the rheumatism 
and the gout ; and it is said to form 
the basis of the celebrated eau mSdi' 
cinale. It is, however, poisonous if 
taken in large quantities. 

Cold Houses for Plants are 
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not generally in use, though it is a 
common practice with gardeners to 
remove plants from hothouses into 
the back sheds, in order to retard 
their blossoming or the ripening of 
their fruit. It is also the practice in 
some countries to place pots of fruit- 
bearing or flowering shrubs in ice- 
houses, so as to keep them dormant 
throu^ the summer ; and in autumn 
to remove them to forcing-houses, 
where, in consequence of having been 
80 long in a state of rest, they grow 
with great rapidity, and come into 
flower much sooner than if they had 
not been so long retarded. Bulbs 
are also retarded in a similar manner ; 
and even nosegays are placed in ice- 
houses in ItflJy and other warm 
countries, when it is wished to 
retard their decay for particular 
occasions. 

CoLLi'NSiA. — ScropkvXdrinoe. — 
Califomian annuals, of great beauty, 
and well deserving cultivation. The 
handsomest species are C. hXcolor 
and O. heterophylla, which are very 
nearly allied ; and which, if sown in 
autumn, and grown in rich loamy 
soil, will grow two feet high, and 
will produce splendid spikes of 
flowers. C. graridiflbra and 0, v^ma 
are also very nearly allied, if not the 
same; and they are smaller plants, 
with rather small, but bright coloured 
flowers. C. verna has bright blue 
and white flowers. They grow best 
in stifif clay. 

CoLLO^MiA. '■ — PolenwniacecB. — 
Hardy annuals, natives of Califomia, 
but scarcely worth growing from 
their coarse and weedy api)earance. 
C. cocclnea is, perhaps, tiie best. 

Colt's-foot. — See Tussila^go. 

Columbine. — See Aquile^gia. 

CoLU^TEA. — LegumindscB. — The 
Bladder Senna. — Large deciduous 
hardy shrubs, growing and flowering 
freely in any common soil. C, cruinta 
is the smallest and the handsomest 



species. They are all propagated by 
layers or cuttings. 

CombreYqm. — Conibretaccce. — 
Splendid climbing stove-shrubs, 
natives of Sierra Leone, where they 
support themselves by means of a 
very curious kind of hook, formed 
by the persistent foot-stalks of the 
withered leaves. The principal kinds 
are C, purpkreum, (7. corndsum^ 
and C. graridifldrum. They are all 
very beautiful, and all require to be 
grown in a mixture of loam and peat. 
They are propagated by cuttings or 
layers. Though generally grown in 
a stove, they may be made to flower 
in a gi'eenhouse,' or in the open air. 
— See Allama'kda. 

CoMMELi'NA. — Commdlnece, — 
Perennial and annual plants, hardy 
and tender, with beautiful bright blue 
flowers. C. codistis L. has tuberous 
roots, but it may be raised from seed, 
by sowing it in a hotbed early in the 
season, and turning it out into the 
open border in common garden-soil, 
tolerably rich, during the summer ; 
and in autumn its tuberous roots 
may be taken up, and preserved 
during the winter, to be replanted 
in the open ground in spring ; or 
they may be protected by covering 
the ground with ashes or sand. 

CoMPo'siTiE. The composite 

flowers, such as the Daisy, are in 
fiEwt heads of flowers, composed of 
hundreds of little flowers or florets, 
as they are called by botanists, each 
of wMch has its corolla, stamens, 
pistil, and fruit ; the whole being 
surrounded by an involucre which 
looks like a calyx. The central part, 
which in the Daisy is yellow, is 
called the disk, and the florets com- 
posing it are tubular ; while the outer 
part, which in the Daisy is white, is 
called the ray, and its florets are ligu- 
late, or flat, and open at the extremity, 
andtubularatthebase. Othergenera 
have all the florets tulaiate^ ^& \3ci^ 
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common Bluebottle, and the Sweet 
Sultan ; and others are all ligulate, 
as in the Dandelion, and Sowthistle. 
Thislastgenusaffordsa good example 
of the pappus, a sort of feathery 
crown apparently attached to the 
seed, but which is in fact the upper 
^ part of the calyx cut into very fine 
'hair-like divisions; the calyx remain- 
ing attached to the seed when ripe. 
The pappus is also seen conspicuously 
in Thistledown and the Dandelion ; 
but some genera of the Compositse 
are without it, as for example, the 
Daisy and the Chrysanthemum. 

Compost-Ground. — A space in 
some secluded part of a garden, near 
the hothouses and pits, and the tool- 
house and reserve-ground, in which 
different kinds of soils, manures, and 
composts are prepared and kept. 
Though secluded, it should not be 
shaded altogether from the sun ; and 
the ground should be drained, in 
order that the manure, &c., may not 
be soaked with moisture. 

Compost. — This word is applied 
to any soil that is composed of several 
different ingredients ; such as sand, 
loam and peat, or vegetable mould, 
&c. These mixed soils are found to 
be much better for plants than any 
soil consisting of only one material ; 
and thus, whenever choice plants are 
to be grown, directions are generally 
given for making a compost for them. 
In all large gardens, heaps of several 
different kinds of earths are kept in 
the reserve-ground ready for mixing 
as they may be required ; but in 
small suburban gardens, peat^ loam, 
and sand will suffice. These soils 
may be bought in small quantities 
from the London nurserymen, say 
sixpenny worth or a shilling's worth 
of each ; and they may be kept in 
large pots in a back shed, for mixing 
as required. 

Conservative Wall. — Many 
£premh ouse and some hothouse plants, 



particularly such as are deciduous, 
and are naturally of rapid and vigor- 
ous growth, are found to succeed 
remarkably well when planted out 
during the summer season in the 
open garden, either as standards or 
against a wall. Those which are 
planted as standards or bushes in 
the open beds or borders, grow 
vigorously during the months of 
June, July, and August, but require 
to be taken up in September and 
preserved during the winter in pots 
or boxes for planting out next season. 
This is practised with Fuchsias, Brug- 
mansias. Pelargoniums, and similar 
plants. Other shrubs are planted 
against a wall with a southern expo- 
sure ; and these not only grow and 
sometimesflower during the summer, 
but if protected during the winter 
with matting, or a projecting roof^ or 
both, they will live for several years, 
growing vigorously, and flowering 
every season. The common myrtle, 
some of the Acacias, the Eucalypti, 
and a number of the rapid-growing 
New Holland shrubs, are so treated 
with great success; and the fine 
appearance which they make in the 
summer season, amply repays the 
expense and trouble which must be 
taken with them. There is scarcely 
any limit to the number and kinds of 
shrubs which may be treated in this 
way ; for while the taller and more 
rapid-growing kinds are made to cover 
the upper part of the wall, the dwarfer 
species may be trained against the 
lower part, and herbaceous plants, 
including bulbs, may be planted all 
along the base. The border in which 
the plants are grown should be a light 
sandy soil, of no great depth ; and it 
would be an advantage to thatch it 
during the winter season, to carry off 
the rain to a distance from the roots 
of the plants. The drier all half- 
hardy plants are kept in the open 
ground, the better, excepting during 
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the gFOwisg and flowering season ; in 
order that the plants may make 
no more wood than what they can 
thoroughly ripen. Walls used for 
purposes of this kind are called con- 
servatiTe walls ; and next to conserva- 
tories, they form the most interesting 
scenes to the lovers of plants ia an 
ornamental garden. 

Conservatory. — This term ori- 
ginally implied a house in which 
orange-trees and other large shrubs, 
or small trees, were preserved from 
frost during the winter ; but, at pre- 
sent, it is applied to houses with 
glass roo&, in which the plants are 
grown in the iree soil, and allowed 
to assume their natural shapes and 
habits of growth. A conservatory is 
generally situated so as to be entered 
trom one of the rooms of the house 
to which it belongs ; and from which 
it is often separated only by a glass 
door, or By a small lobby with glass 
doors. It should, if possible, have 
one side facing the south ; but if it is 
glazed on every side, it may have 
any aspect, not even excepting the 
north ; though, in the latter case, it 
will only be suitable for very strong 
leathery-leaved evergreens, such as 
Camellias, Myrtles, &c. The bed 
for the plants should be of sandy 
loam (that being the soil that will 
suit most plants), two or three feet 
deep, and thoroughly drained- The 
plants should be of kinds that will 
grow in a few years nearly as high as 
the glass ; and they should, as much 
as possible, be all of the same degree 
of vigour, otherwise the stronger 
kinds will fill the soil with their 
roots, and overpower the weaker. 
This, to a certain extent, takes place 
in all conservatories, and is unavoid- 
able. The only remedy for the evil 
is occasionally to cut in the large 
roots of the stronger plants, and 
prune in their tops, and every six or 
seven years to take up all the plants, 



excepting, perhaps, some of the 
climbers, and to renew the soil, and 
replant either with the same or 
with other plants, or with part of 
both. The pillars which support the 
roo^ and, to a certain extent, the 
under side of the rafters, may be 
clothed with creepers ; but great 
care must be taken that these do 
not exclude too much light from the 
plants beneath them, which may 
always be known by the etiolated 
sickly appearance of the latter. The 
most suitable plants for conserva- 
tories are those that flower in the 
winter season, or very early in 
spring ; such as the Acacias, Ca- 
mellias, Malaleucus, Metrosideroses, 
Banksias, Oleanders, &c. ; and for 
climbers, the Eennedyas, Zibhyas, 
Hardenbergias, Bigoonias, Tecomas, 
Ipomoeas, Cobseas, Passifloras, Tac- 
sonias, Clematises, &c. 

Convalla^rla.. — Smild,ce€B.--The 
Lily of the Valley. — A well-known 
and very fragrant little flower, said 
to be found wild in some parts of 
England. It requires rather a dry 
soil, which should be tolerably light. 
The plant is increased by dividing 
the roots, which are very numerous ; 
and though it is generally supposed 
to like the shade, it will not flower 
well unless it has plenty of light. 
Solomon's Seal is also a kind of 
convallaria. 

CoNVo'LVULua — CcmvolvuiacecB, 
— Well-known splendid climbing 
plants, hardy and half-hardy, annusd 
and perennial. They all require a 
rich but light soil, and will grow 
well in a compost of equal parts of 
heath-mould and loam, enriched 
with about the proportion of a fourth 
part to the whole of decayed leaves, 
or thoroughly rotten manure ; and 
they should be trained against stakes 
or trellis work, as their stems are too 
feeble to support themselves. Most of 
the tender kinds of Convobnilu.'&'vex^ 
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separated from it by Linnsens, and 
formed into the genus Ipomce^a. All 
the stove kinds maybe made to flower 
in the open air, daring summer, by 
contriving to keep the roots in heat ; 
and the hardy species cnly require 
sowing in the open ground. The 
hardy kinds of Convolvulus, or 
Bindweed, have been separated from 
the others and formed into a genus 
under the name of Calystegia ; and 
in 1844, a double-flowered kind was 
introduced from China by 1^. 
Fortune, called Calyst^giapubiscenSf 
being the first double Convolvulus 
ever known. It is a half-hardy 
climber, requiring a rich loamy soil, 
and being increased by the roots. 
It flowers in July and August, and 
its blossoms, which are of a very pale 
delicate blush colour, or French 
white, remain open several days. 

Coral Tree. — See Erythri'na. 

Co'rohorus. — Tilidcece, — Hot- 
house plants, not sufficiently orna- 
mental to be worthy of general culti- 
vation. For the well-known Japan 
half-hardy shrub, generally called 
C6rcJioru8 jap6nicu8f see Kk'rria. 

CoREo'psis. — CompositcB. — Most 
of the showy annuals formerly known 
by this name, are now called Calliop- 
sis, while most of the perennial 
species are still left in the former 
genus. For the difference between 
the derivation of the two names, and 
the culture of the annual species, see 
Callio'psis. The perennial kinds 
are quite hardy; but as they are 
tall-growing spreading plants, they 
require a great deal of room, and 
should be planted at the back of the 
borders. They will grow in any 
common soil; and they are propa- 
gated by division of the roots. 

CoBUS. — Bulbous plants, such as 
the Crocus, the different kinds of 
Morsaa, the Babianas, and most of 
the Iridacess. Bulbs are of different 
kinds : tliose which have a number 



of coats, or skins, one within the 
other, like the Hyacinth, which are 
called tunicated bulbs, and those 
which consist of a number of scales, 
only attached to the base, like the 
Lily ; but what are called corms, are 
only a solid mass of feculent matter, 
which modem botanists do not allow 
to be bulbs, but call underground 
stems. Conns do not require taking 
up so often as bulbs ; and when they 
are intended to remain for several 
years in the ground, they shoidd be 
planted &om four to six inches deep 
at first ; as every year a new corm 
will form above the old one ; and 
thus, if planted too near the surfiice, 
the corm, in a few years, will be 
pushed out of the ground. 

Corn Cockle. — See Githa^go. 

CoRNELLAN Cherry. — See Co'r-* 

NUS. 

Corn Flag. — See Gladi'glus. 

Co'rnus. — (7omacccB.— The Dog- 
wood. — Well-known shrubs, wiUi 
whitish or yellowish flowers, and 
dark purple berries. The species are 
generally ornamental, from the shin- 
ing red bark of their branches in 
winter, and the intensely dark 
purplish red of their leaves in 
autumn. One species, Cdi'wus mds, 
the Cornelian Cherry-tree, a native 
of Europe, is remarkable for the 
large size and brilliant colour of its 
fniit ; and another, a native of 
North America, C6rnus flOMOf for 
the large size of its involucres, or 
floral leaves, which surround its 
flowers, and which are of a brilliant 
white inside, and tinged with violet 
on the outside. All the species are 
remarkable for the hardness of their 
wood, and for the great length of 
time which their seeds will remain 
in the ground before they come up. 
On this account, when any kind of 
Comus is to be raised from seed, 
the seeds should be steeped in water 
before sowing ; but, generally speak- 
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ing, all the kinds are propagated by 
layers or cuttmgs of the old wood, 
both of which strike root freely. C. 
fl6rida is generally grown in peat, in 
a sheltered situation, and thrives best 
when its roots are kept in the shade ; 
but unless its foliage is fully exposed 
to the influence of the sun, it will 
not flower. Travellers in North 
America describe what are called 
there the Dogwoods, as vast forests 
of this tree, about twelve feet high, 
with their branches so interlaced as 
to prevent a gleam of sunshine from 
reaching their roots. 

Coboni'lla. — Legumindace, — 
Ornamental shrubs, hardy and half- 
hardy, with bright yellow flowers, 
and pinnate leaves. C. E'meims, the 
Scorpion Senna, a native of the South 
of Europe, and the commonest and 
hardiest species, has the flower-buds 
red, and the expanded flowers of a 
bright yellow. It will grow in any 
, soil or situation, and, as it will bear 
clipping without much injury, it may 
be used as a hedge-plant. It will 
thrive in any garden-soil, and it is 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood or by layers . G. GlaUca, which 
isa native of France, has bluish-green 
leaves and yellow flowers, which are 
fragrant during the day, but lose 
their scent at night. It flowers early 
and freely, and though generally 
kept in tiie greenhouse, it is very 
nearly hardy. The soil should be a 
sandy loam, mixed with a fourth 
part of vegetable mould, or rotten 
manure; and the pots should be well 
Grained. It is propagated by seeds, 
which it ripens in abundance, or by 
cuttings in sand, under a bell-glass. 

Cobb-eV. — JRutacece, — Bwarf 
greenhouse shrubs, with leathery 
leaves, which are generally either 
brown or white on the under surface. 
The flowers are tubular, but those of 
0. alba, and (7. rufa, which are white, 
are much less so than the others. 



Several new species, or hybrids, have 
been introduced since 1835, all of 
which appear most nearly allied to 
C, apecidsa. All the species and 
varieties flower abundantly, pro- 
ducing in a greenhouse a constant 
succession of flowers from November 
to June . They require an airy, but 
a somewhat shaded situation. The 
pots should be well drained, and 
the soil should be heath-mould, 
mixed with a little loam. 

CoBTA'NTHES. — OrckidcLcece, — 
Helmet -flower. — O. mdcrantha 
Lindl. (Gongdra mdcrantha Hook.) 
has a most singular red and yellow 
flower, part of which resembles a 
skeleton's head, with the vertebrae of 
the neck, and part two folded bat's 
wings. The plant is grown in a pot 
in sandy peat, mixed with lime rub- 
bish ; and the soil is raised above the 
level of the pot, as the flower-stalk 
hangs down from the root. It is a 
native of the West Indies ; and, like 
most of the other tropical Orchi' 
dacece, it requires abundance of heat 
and moisture to throw it into flower. 
A new species of this genus, with 
still more singular flowers than those 
of C. macr4ntha, was introduced in 
1842. It is called C. FeUdingii, 
and is the largest orchideous flower 
that has ever yet been found. 

CoBYDA^Lis. — Fwrnaridceai. -The 
plants composing this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
Fumdriaf the Fumitory, but they 
have been separated on account of the 
different conformation of the capsule. 
C. glaiMXif which is the most common 
species, is an annual from North 
America, which may be sown at 
almost any season, and in any soil 
and situation. C. daviculdta is a 
British climber, also an annual, and 
pretty from the abundance of its 
small white flowers. It is of very 
rapid growth, and it is useful in 
covering a trellis, &<i., itwsi \Js\Si 
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number and dense habit of growth of 
its leaves. It grows best in a poor 
sandy or gravelly soil. Other plants 
formerly included in this genus are 
now called Dielytra. 

Co'btlus. — ^ilmen^dcecpor Cwpvr 
lifer ce, — The botanic name of the 
Hazel, Filbert, &c. The species are 
generiLlly shrubs ; but C. ColUma, 
the Constantinople nut, is a large 
ornamental tree. — See Hazel. 

Cortsa'nthes. — Orchidhcece. — 
Terrestrial orchidaceous plants, from 
New Holland, which will grow in the 
open air in England, if protected 
from frost during winter. They 
have dark brown flowers, and are so 
seldom cultivated, that they would 
not have been mentioned in the 
present work, had it not been to 
prevent them from being confounded 
with Coryanthes, a genus of Stove 
Orchidacese from the West Indies. 

Co'SMEA,or Co' auxja.'-Comp68UcB. 
— Mexican plants, generally grown as 
annuals, but which have tuberous 
roots like the Dahlia, and may be 
treated like that plant. The flowers 
are very showy, and of a reddish 
purple ; and the seeds, when the 
plants are grown as annuals, should 
be sown in March and April, in the 
open ground ; or in autumn, if the 
young plants can be protected during 
winter. The plants will grow four 
or five feet high in any common 
garden-soil. 

CoTONBA'STER.~jRo«a<?cflP. —Small 
trees and shrubs, natives of Europe 
and India, formerly considered to 
belong to the same genus as the 
Medlar. They are all well deserving 
of cultivation in shrubberies, for their 
bright scarlet or black fruit, and their 
pretty white or pink flowers. The 
Nepal species, C. fHgiday G.afflnis, 
C, ctdrniini^Of and C. nummularia, 
are the most ornamental. C, rotun- 
difiHOf and C, mtcrophyllay also 
MBtires ofNep&i, are remarkable for 



their thick leathery evergreen leaves, 
their snow-white flowers, and their 
profusion of bright scarlet fruit. 
Both the latter species form dwarf 
spreading shrubs, and are very orna- 
mental for a lawn. All the species 
are hardy, and will grow in any com- 
mon soil ; and they may all be pro- 
pagated by seeds, layers, cuttings, or 
grafting on the common quince or 
hawthbm. 

Cotton Qrass. — See Eri6pho- 

BUM. 

Cotyledon. — Crcusvlhcece, — 
Navel wort. — Succulent plants, with 
fleshy leaves, and yellow or red flow- 
ers, nearly allied to the Houseleek. 
They should be grown in light earth, 
mixed with lime rubbish, or in a 
compost of peat and loam ; and the 
pots shoidd be well drained. The 
most ornamental specie^ are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be laid on a shelf for a few « 
days to dry before they are planted. 
The European species are scarcely 
worth cultivating. The plant called 
Venus' s Navel wort does not belong 
to this genus, but to Omphalddes. 
C* Sempervlvum Bieb. {UmbUlcua 
Sempervlvtmi Dec.) is one of the 
commonest species. 

Co'tula. — Compdsitce. — Hardy 
and tender annuals, of which C» 
ahrea L., the flowers of which are 
like little golden balls, is the only 
one worth cultivating. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and re- 
quires to be sown in March, with the 
usual treatment of hardy annuals. 

Cow-itch. — See Mucou^na. 

Cowslip. — Primulacece. — PrU 
mida viriSf the common Cowslip, is 
a well known British plant, which, 
when cultivated in gardens, should be 
grown in a loamy soil and sheltered 
situation. 

Crane's Bill. — See Gbra^nixtm. 

Cba'ssula. — Crassuldcece. — Sue- 
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culent greenlioiise plants, natives of 
the Gape of Good Hope, with heads 
of red or white flowers. They should 
be grown in sandy loam, and lime or 
brick rubbish, and the pots should be 
well drained. Like all the Cape 
plants, all the kinds of CrassiUa 
should have alternate seasons of 
stimulus and repose. When they are 
growing, and about to flower, they 
should be well watered, at least once 
every day, though the water should 
never be suffered to stand in the 
saucer ; and when the flowers begin 
to fade, the supply of water should be 
gradually lessened, till, at last, very 
little is given, and that not oftener 
than once a week. The plants are 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be laid on a shelf two or three days 
to dry before planting, or they wiU 
rot. When plants of Crassula are 
not well drained, or if stagnant water 
is retained round the roots, by letting 
water stand in the saucer, the stems 
are very apt to damp off. G. coccinea 
and some other species were separated 
from the others by Mr. Ha worth, and 
formed into the genus Ealos4nthes ; 
but this name does not appear to 
have been adopted by many persons, 
and the plants are still generally 
called Crdssula, both in nurseries 
and private collections. 

Crat^'gus. — Rosotcece. — The 
common Hawthorn, C Oxyacdntha^ 
is so well known for its fragrant and 
beautiful flowers, that most persons 
will be anxious to know the other 
species of the same genus ; and, in 
fact, several of the North American 
thorns are the most ornamental low 
trees we have in our gardens and 
shrubberies. The species are all 
hardy, and they all flower and fruit 
freely, and are equally ornamental in 
both states. Almost all the flowers 
are white ; but the fruit varies in 
colour, some being scarlet, some yel- 
low, some purple, and some green. 



The fruit varies also in size from 
that of C, spcUhulataf which is not 
larger than a grain of mustard-seed, 
to that of C. mexicdnaf which is 
nearly as large as a Golden Pippin. 
The fruit of 0. Azarolus, C. Aronioy 
and C, tanacetifhliOf all large and 
yellow, and that of C. odoratUnmOf 
of a bright coral colour, are all very 
good to eat ; and many persons do 
not dislike tiie haws of the common 
Hawtb om. There are nearly a hun- 
dred different kinds of Crataegus, 
including the hybrids and varieties ; 
and of these thirty-one are varieties 
of the common Hawthorn. The 
handsomest species for their flowers 
are the red-blossomed and double- 
flowered Hawthorns ; the handsomest 
for their leaves are the different kinds 
of Cockspur-thom {C. Cr&s gdllijt 
C. punctdtaf C. pyHfolia, C, pru- 
nifhlia (the leaves of which die off 
of a deep red), and G. Gilsii : and 
the most curious for their fruit are 
G. DcmglhsUf G. vtexicana^ and 
C Orientalis. The earliest flower- 
ing in spring are G. purphrea and 
G. nigra, the latter of which is said 
to attract nightingales ; and the 
Glastonbury-thom, a variety of the 
common Hawthorn, often flowers at 
Christmas. G. Oxyacdnthapivdula, 
and (7. 0, regince, Queen Mary's 
thorn, have both pendulns branches ; 
and G. 0. strtctaj and G. tenaceti" 
fdlia, grow stiff and upright, like a 
Lombardy poplar. G. tanacetifolia 
and G. odoratUsima have bluish 
green leaves, which look as though 
they had been slightly powdered ; 
and G. GrCbs gdUi spUndena, and 
several other kinds, have their leaves 
of a shining dark blackish green. 
G, Pyracdntha is an evergreeen, and 
has a very good effect, when trained 
against a wall, from its shining leaves, 
its bunches of pure white flowers, and 
its brilliant scarlet fruit, which are so 
abundant in winter as to iiid.xy;^'^^ 
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French to call the plant JBuisson 
ardentf or the Burning Bush. 

All the species of Crataegus will 
grow well in any soil that is naturally 
dry ; but if planted in marshy ground, 
they will be stunted in their growth, 
and their leaves and fruit will become 
spotted and unhealthy. The common 
Hawthorn is propagated by seeds, 
which often lie two years in the 
ground before they germinate, if not 
prepared before sowing by being 
suffered to lie for several months in 
what is called a rot-heap ; and which 
is often turned over during that time, 
to prevent the seeds from having 
their vital powers destroyed by the 
heat generated by fermentation. The 
finer kinds of thorns are generally 
grafted or budded on seedlings of the 
common Hawthorn. 

Crawfdrdia. — Gentianice, — A 
very elegant climbing annual with 
blue flowers. It is a native of 
Nepaul, and requires a greenhouse 
in this country. 

Creeping Ce'reus. — C^revsfla- 
gellifdi'mis. — A succulent plant with 
long, round, pendent stems, beautiful 
pink flowers, and dark, purple,eatable 
fruit. For the culture, &c., see 
Ck'reus. 

Cre'pis. — CompdsitcB. — Annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, natives 
of Europe, of easy culture in any 
common soil. The two kinds most 
common in gardens are, however, 
now removed to other genera : C, 
barbatay the yellow Hawkweed, being 
now made Tdlpis barbata^ and Cr^- 
pis rubra, the red Hawkweed, being 
now called Borhaima rubra. The 
first kind only requires sowing in the 
open ground with the other annuals 
in March or April, and may be trans- 
planted if necessary ; the second is 
also quite hardy, but it should be 
sown where it is to remain, as it 
does not well bear transplanting. 

0Ksa8-BoaK£T. — See Ye'lla. 



Cri^num. — Amarylliddcece, — 
Stove bulbous, showy, lUy-like plants, 
with v6ry long leaves and large white 
flowers, which in some species are 
fragrant. The plants should be grown 
in rich loam, mixed with a little peat 
and sand, and allowed plenty of pot- 
room. They are increased by suckers, 
which are produced very sparingly. 
Several of the plants which are called 
by some botanists Crinum, are called 
by others Pancriltium or Amaryllis. 

Cro^cus. — Iridaceoe. — There are 
nearly a hundred named kinds of 
Crocus, including hybrids and va- 
rieties; but there are only about 
thirty distinct species. All the kinds 
have bulb-tubers or corms, and they 
should not be taken out of the 
ground oftener than once in three 
years, being replanted as soon as 
possible. The commonest kinds are 
(7. vimusy of which there are many 
varieties, all, however, havinginthem 
some shade of lilac mixed with white ; 
C. versicUor, to which division 
belong the beautifully - feathered 
kinds of purple ; C. biflbrus, the 
Scotch Crocus, striped white and 
purple, and generally the first to 
flower in spring ; C. susianuSf the 
Cloth of Gold, striped orange and 
very dark purple ; C. sulphureus, 
very pale yellow, or cream-coloured ; 
and G. luteusy the common yellow. 
Besides these, there is 0. satlvuSf the 
autumn-flowering Crocus, or saffron, 
which is cultivated, on a large scale, 
in some parts of England, particularly 
near Saffron Walden, in Essex, for 
the stigmas of its flowers, which, 
when dried, become saffron, and are 
used in dyeing. There are also large 
plantations of saffron in France ; but 
in that country the bulb is frequently 
attacked by a fungus which the French 
call mort de safran, which makes it 
wither up and perish. All the kinds 
of spring Crocuses should be grown 
in light sandy loam well drained, and 
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they may be planted either in rows or 
beds ; or they may be made to form 
a kind of arabesque pattern in the 
borders. 

In whatever way the Crocus may 
be planted, the leaves shonld never 
be cut oflf till they begin to wither, as 
without their assistance the plant 
cannot accumulate matter to form its 
new corm for the ensuing season. 
The new corm always forms above 
the old one ; so that in four or five 
years they will have almost pushed 
themselves out of the ground ; and 
from this habit of growth, Crocuses 
are generally planted three or four 
inches deep. Crocuses, when in 
flower, are frequently destroyed by 
sparrows, which peck at them, and 
the corms are often eaten by mice. 
They ripen abundance of seed, but 
the seedlings do not flower till the 
third or fourth year. 

Chocks or Potsherds. — ^Broken 
pieces of flower-pots, bricks, or tiles, 
used for draining flower pots contain- 
ing plants. 

Cbossbbeds differ from hybrids in 
being produced by plants more nearly 
allied to each other ; as two varieties 
of one species, two nearly allied, 
species, &c. For the mode of ob- 
taining these crosses, see Gera^niuh 
and Htbrid. 

Cbotala^bi A. — LegumindscB, — 
Herbaceous plants, natives of the 
East and "West Indies, and a few 
shrubs, natives of the Cape, with 
showy pea-flowers, generally either 
purple or yellow. There are a few 
annual species, the hardy ones of 
which are natives of North America, 
but the species most commonly culti- 
vated are greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in sandy loam and 
peat, well drained; and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood and by seeds. 

Cbo'ton. "EuphoribctcecB, -Mostly 
stove-shrubs, natives of the East 



Indies and South Am erica. C. plcta 
(Codictum jnctum Juss.) Is a very 
remarkable and ornamental plant, 
from the brilliant colour of its leaves 
which are variegated with blotches 
of scarlet, yellow, and dark purple. 
This species should be grown in lime- 
rubbish and peat, or in sand only, 
and the pots must be well drained, or 
the leaves will soon become green, 
and lose their beauty. The Croton 
oil is made from an annual species, 
C. Tlglium, a native of the East 
Indies. The shrubby kinds are pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which should not 
have their leaves shortened, and which 
must be struck in a moist heat. 

Crowfoot. — See Ranu'koulus. 

Cbo'wea. — JtuUdcece. — A very 
pretty New Holland shrub, which 
will flower nearly all the year. It 
should be grown in a compost of 
vegetable mould, sand, and peat, and 
the pots must be well drained ; as, 
though it requires frequent watering, 
no plant suffers more from the effects 
of water being allowed to remain in 
a stagnant state about its roots. 
Whenever the leaves turn yellow, 
and the flowers drop off without 
expanding, the cultivator may feel 
assured that there is some fault in 
the drainage, and the plant should be 
repotted. It is increased by cuttings. 

Crown Imperial. — A very showy 
bulbous rooted plant, formerly in- 
cluded in the genus FritilUria ; but 
it has lately been placed in another 
genus. It is quite hardy, and when 
the bulb is once planted in any com- 
mon garden soil, the plant needs no 
other ctdture. 

Cruciane'lla. — RuhihcecR or 
Galiacece. — The very beautiful little 
plant called C. styUsa^ has brought 
this somewhat neglected genus again 
into notice ; though Dr. Lindley 
doubts its belonging to the genus at 
all. As, however, it is generally so 
called in gardens and u-uraerlss^ 
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nothing further will be said here on 
the snbject. It is a hardy perennial, a 
native of mountains in Persia, grow- 
ing about a foot high in any good 
garden soil, and well adapted for beds 
in a geomeix'ic flower-garden, from its 
pro^ion of bright pink flowers, which 
it continues producing from June to 
September. It is well adapted for 
rock-work, and it is increased by 
dividiDg the roots. 

Ceyptogamods Plants. — Ferns, 
Mosses, Lichens, and other plants, 
which do not produce any visible 
flowers. 

Cbyptome^ria. — Cupressinece. — 
The Japan Cedar (CryptoTn^ria 
japdnica) is one of the handsomest of 
its tribe that has ever been introduced 
into British gardens. Seeds were sent 
home from China by Mr. Fortune in 
1 844, and so many young plants were 
raised from tJiem, that the tree is 
rapidly becoming common. In its 
native country it is said to form a 
tree 60 or 100 feet high. It is quite 
hardy near London ; but in cold, ex- 
posed situations it frequently becomes 
stunted. If grown in too dry a soil, 
it is apt to have its lower branches 
become bare. 

Cu^phea. — Lyihrdcece. — South 
American plants, with very curious 
flowers, some of which are half-hardy 
annuals, some green-house plants, and 
some stove-shi'ubs. — They require a 
moist rich soil, and a shaded situation. 
C. strigiUbaa, C. manidtaf and 0. 
platycSntra, particularly the latter, 
are ornamental green-house plants 
introduced about 1846. They are all 
half-hardy, and will flower profusely 
in the open ground if plajited out 
in spring. 

Cu'scuTA. — ConvolvuUlcea. — The 
Dodder. — Parasitical plants which 
are sometimes grown in greenhouses 
as objects of curiosity. — ^When this is 
the case, the seeds should be sown 
is apoi^ in which is growing a com- 



mon horse-shoe geranium {Pelargd- 
nivm, Zonale). As soon as the seed 
of the Cruscuta begins to germinate, 
it sends out a delicate thread-like 
stem, which is leafless, and which 
soon coils itself round the stem and 
branches of the poor geranium, ad- 
hering to them by a number of wart- 
like protuberances, or suckers, which 
appear at intervals along its sur&u^. 
The root of the parasite now withers, 
but theplant itself continues to thrive, 
as it feeds, vampire-like, on the sap 
of the poor geranium ; and it grows 
vigorously, producing abimdance of 
leaves and flowers, while the gera- 
nium appears to sicken, its leaves 
turn yellow and drop ofl^, and it 
Anally wastes away. The geranium 
should be tall and much branched ; 
and when this is the case, the Cus- 
cuta forms a very ornamental object, 
hanging down in graceful festoons, 
and producing abundance of its glossy 
pale blush-coloured flowers, which 
are very fragrant. Sometimes this 
parasite is propagated by shoots, 
which should be wrapped in wet 
moss, and tied on the'plant to which 
they are to adhere. Two species of 
Cuscuta are natives of Britain, and 
are very troublesome in oat-flelds ; 
but the other kinds are natives of 
the south of Europe and the tropics. 
The handsomest species, C. vermcdsa, 
is from Nepal. 

Custard Apple. — See Ano^na. 

Cuttings. — It may be received as 
a general principle that all plants 
which produce shoots may be propa- 
gated by cuttings ; though some 
plants are much more difficult to 
propagate in this manner than others. 
Generally speaking, all the soft- 
wooded succulent plants, which have 
abundance of sap, such as Pelargo- 
niums (Geraniums), Fuchsias, Petu- 
nias and Verbenas,strike root readily; 
while dry, hard- wooded plants, such 
as Heaths, and the different kinds of 
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Bpacris, are very difficult to strike. 
The usnal directions for striking cut- 
tings are, to put them in pure sand, 
and to cover them with a bell-ghkss, 
and this may be done as a precau- 
tionary method with all cuttings, 
though it is only essential with those 
that are difficult to strike. Some 
cuttings are directed to be made of 
the old wood, and some of the young 
tender shoots of the current year : 
in general, however, the safest plan 
is, to take ofif the shoot just below 
where the young wood is united to 
that of the previous season, so that 
a small portion of the old wood 
may remain attached to the cutting. 
The shoot should be cut off with what 
gardeners call a clean cut (as, if it be 
bruised, or left jagged, or uneven, it 
most probably will not grow) ; and it 
should be planted in sandy soil, to 
ensure drainage, as the cutting will 
rot, or, as gardeners term it, damp 
off, if water in a stagnant state be 
suffered to remain round it. When 
the cutting is put into the ground, 
the earth should be made quite firm 
to its lower end ; as, if any space be 
left below it, the roots will wither as 
soon as they shoot forth. Cuttings 
are considered most likely to succeed 
when taken from the horizontal 
branches of the plant nearest the 
ground ; and as least likely to strike 
root, when taken from the upright 
shoots at the summit of the plant ; 
though this rule has many exceptions. 
A shoot of the soft-wooded kinds, 
which strike easily, may be divided 
into several cuttings, all of which 
will grow ; but with all the hard- 
wooded kinds, only one cutting must 
be taken from the tip of each shoot. 
Shoots which are of the average 
strength are preferable to those 
that are either very strong or very 
weak ; and those are best that have 
only leaf-buds, and no flower-buds 
on them. 



Some cuttings which are difficult 
to strike are directed to have bottom 
heat. This means, that the pots in 
which they are planted are to be 
plunged into a hotbed, that the sti- 
mulus afforded by the heat may 
induce the cuttings to throw out 
roots. Care must, however, be taken 
that the hotbed is not too hot, as in 
that case it sometimes burns the 
tender roots of the cuttings. 

The following are the principal 
kinds of plants propagated by cut- 
tings, divided into classes, each of 




no. 3.— CUTTING OF ACAjClA ALATA. 

which requires a different treatment. 
— Soft- wooded greenhouse plants, 
such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Brug- 
mansias. Petunias, Verbenas, Tro- 
pseolums, Maurandyas, &c. These 
may have cuttings tsJ^en off in spring, 
or at almost any period during 
summer, and planted in sandy soil, 
with or without a glass over them, 
and with or without bottom heat. 
They may be considered as the 
easiest of all cuttings to strike, the 
principal art consisting in cutting 
the shoot across, through, or imme- 
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diately under the joint, with a clean 
cut, preserving ^ few of the leaves 
on, and making the lower end of the 
cutting quite firm in the sandy soil 
in wMch it is planted. In the 
summer time, such cuttings may be 
planted in the free soil ; and at other 
seasons, in order to admit of pro- 
tection, in pots. In whichever mode 
they are planted, they must be kept 
in the shade, and in an uniform state 
in regard to moisture, till they have 
begun to grow. Their growing is an 
indication of their having taken root, 
when they should be taken up, and 
each planted in a separate pot. 

Hard-wooded greenhouse plants, 
suchasCamelL'as, Myrtles, evergreen 
Acacias, and most Cape and Austra- 
lian shrubs with comparatively broad 
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FIG. 4.— CUTTING OF A CAMELLIA. 

leaves, are a degree or two more 
difficult to strike than Geraniums 
and Fuchsias. The points of the 
shoots, after the spring growth has 
been completed, and before the young 
wood is thoroughly ripened, shotdd 
be used ; and the soil should contain 
a large proportion of sand, and be 
thoroughly drained. If cuttings of 
this kind are put in during autumn, 
they require to be kept through the 
winter under glass, and they will not 
produce roots till spring ; but if the 



plants have made their growth, as 
most Australian shrubs do, in Feb- 
ruary or March, and the cuttings 
are taken off and planted in these 
months, they will root that same 
season, and be fit to transplant into 
small pots in the course of the 
summer. To accomplish this object, 
it is common with cultivators to 
force forward the plants from which 
cuttings are to be taken, by remo- 
ving them from the greenhouse to 
the hothouse in January ; and after 
they have made their shoots, to 
harden these before making the 
cuttings, by removing the plants 
back again to the greenhouse. Most 
cuttings of this kind require to be 
covered with a hand-glass, and some 
with a bell-glass. 

Heath-like plants, such as Erica, 
E'pacris, Di6sma, are among the 
most difficult to propagate by cut- 
tings. The points of the shoots only 



FIG. 5.— CUTTING OF A HEATH. 

are to be taken ; and these, in some 
cases, should be not more than one 
inch in length. These should be 
taken off early in spring, when the 
plants have nearly ceased growing ; 
and they should be cut clean across 
at a joint, and the leaves clipped, 
or cut off, for about half-an-inch of 
their length. The cuttings, thus 
prepared, are planted in pure white 
sand, well drained, with a little 
peat-soil, as a substratum ; and 
they are covered with a bell-glass, 
and placed in a frame near the 
glass, and shaded. The best time 
for putting in Heath cuttings is in 
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December ; -when plants, that have 
about half finished their growth, 
shoTild be selected. The cuttings 
ought not to be more than an inch 
long ; and even shorter cuttings 
sometimes strike better. The leaves 
must then be clipped off with a small 
and very sharp-pointed pair of 
scissors, to about half the length of 
the cutting, or less ; as the shorter 




FIG. 6.— OXJTTINQ OP AN XPACBIS. 

the shank of the cutting, the quicker 
it strikes, and there is less chance of 
its rotting. Great care is necessary 
in clipping off these leaves, and 
cutting the cutting across, so as not 
in the slightest d^ee to lacerate 
the bark, for the smallest wound 
or laceration will prove fatal to the 
catting, by allowing the moisture to 
enter i^ and thus damp it off. This, 
after all, is perhaps one of the 
principal reasons why so few, even 
of gardeners, strike Heath-cuttings 
weU ; for the cuttings being very 
small and succulent, the operators 
are seldom sufficiently carefal in 
clipping off the leaves with scissors, 
but cut them off with a knife, resting 
the cutting on the thumb-nail ; 
though it is evident, that by this 
process they cannot make a very 
clean cut ; and, moreover, that they 
must bruise the bark, or tear down 
the petiole of every leaf they cut off. 
Having prepared the cutting pro- 
perly, it must be gently taken in 
the left hand, with a pricker (a 
knitting-needle answers exceedingly 



well) in the right, with which a 
hole is made in the sand to about 
the depth of the shank of the cut- 
ting ; the cutting is then placed in 
the hole, and the pricker is again 
put into the sand, to close the sand 
round it ; as great care must be 
taken that no vacuity is left between 
the sand and the cutting anywhere. 
As soon as the pots are filled with 
cuttings, a bell-glass shotdd be put 
over them, and the pots should be 
placed on a greenhouse shelf, where 
the temperature is not lower than 
sixty degrees. They will require 
little attention afterwards : except- 
ting now and then when the sun is 
out, or when snow has fallen, to 
shade them from excessive light, 
and to remove such cuttings as begin 
to rot ; for one rotten cutting, if not 
taken away immediately, will infect 
the whole pot, and they will all 
damp off in a very little time. If a 
potful of each sort should be more 
than is reqidred, care must be taken 
to sort the cuttings out in such a way 
that the smooth kinds may be placed 
together, and the hairy ones, the 
viscid ones, &c., by themselves. 
This separation is the more neces- 
sary, as the hairy kinds generally 
collect more moisture than the 
smooth sorts ; besides the great 
difference of time required to strike, 
them, some of the smooth or gla- 
brous sorts striking in a month, 
while some of the viscid ones require 
three or four months. When the 
cuttings are made in December, the 
greater part of them will be struck 
by February or March, when they 
should be carefully potted into 
thumb-pots, about half-full of very 
fine potsherds, and the other half 
filled up with soil composed of equal 
parts of finely-sifted peat and silver 
sand. The plants will now only 
require to be kept under the hand- 
glass for a few d«ii^%, ^»q V^\. ^^'la. 
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root again ; and then they must 
remain for abont a fortnight or three 
weeks on the greenhouse shel^ after 
which they may be with safety 
removed to the cold frame. 

Cuttings of stove-plants generally 
require to be planted in the same 
kind of soil as the parent plant, and 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, 
from a hotbed of tan or stable 
manure, under a bell-glass ; though 
some of the more slender-growing 
kinds require silver sand, without 
bottom heat. As cuttings of many 
stove-plants are very large, care 
must be taken never to allow them 
to flag or droop, andidso to preserve 
as many of their leaves as possible ; 
indeed, this rule may be applied to 
almost all cuttings. 

Succulent plants, such as Cactuses, 
Euphorbias, Mesembryanthemums, 
Crassulas, and the like, require to be 
kept out of the ground for a few 
days to dry, after tbey have been 
cut off ; and tben to be planted in a 
mixture of peat, sand, and brick 
rubbish, well drained. The pots 
may afterwards be set on the dry 
shelf of a warm greenhouse, and only 
occasionally and slightly watered; 
many of them, indeed, will require 
no water till they have struck. 

The French have several ways of 
making cuttings which are not yet 
common in British gardens ; but 
some of which have been introduced 
in a few places with very great suc- 
cess. The principal of these are 
called the heeled cutting (5ou^ure h 
talon)j and the ringed cutting (hou- 
ture par 4tranglement). The first 
of these merely consists of taking 
out a small portion of the branch on 
which the sprig used in making the 
cutting grew, as shown in fig. 7. 
This forms a kind of heel, and the 
cuttings thus made are said to take 
root much more readily than those 
made In the ordinary maimer. 



I The hotUure par Stranglement is 
formed by tying a ligature round 
the branch from which the cutting 
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FIG. 7. 



FIG. 8. 



is to be made, just below one of the 
buds. This will cause a swelling 
(a, in^. 8) to form just below the 
ligature, and from this swelling 
roots are soon protruded. 

Many plants, the shoots of which 
will not root readily, are easily in- 
creased by cuttings of the roots ; 
such as some of the Acacias, Roses, 
&c. Hoots not less than a quarter 
of an inch in diameter should be 
chosen, and planted in the same 
kind of soil in which they have pre- 
viously been growing, with tiieir 
tops just above the surface of the 
soil, and plunged in a gentle bottom 
heat, when they will, in a few weeks, 
form a bud and send up a shoot, 
and thus become well-established 
plants in a shorter time than by 
almost any other method. Many 
hardy plants are raised from cut- 
tings of the roots, and these only 
require to be put into light rich 
soil near a wall, or in any other 
sheltered situation, and to be kept 
rather moist, and shaded occasio- 
nally. 



leiTmea ; uid a ivrj 




eiperi- I Bncc«eded 



It -iru tried in 1839 by H. 
ITeamAnn of Oie Jtudin dea Ptantea. 
Ending tiurt TTta^krOtta hngiJUia 




{ClmHia omota Son) would grov 
readily &om & catling formed of a 
le&f, be coosttTed the ide& of cntting 
a laif in two, and trying to strike 



both parti. QedidBo, plangingthe 
plants in the pit of a tyotboase, and 
1 in BtriliiDg both ; bat he 
id that though the lower half of 
the leaf made roote in three monthi 
(see fig % the upper balf [fig. 10) 
waa nearly doable that time before 
it was quite eBtabliahed. Thedotted 
lineB in fig. 10 show where portiona 
of the leaf were cnt off. In Jnne, 
1840, the two half leaves had become 
beautifnl and healthy plaata, which 
it was impoeuble to distinguiah 
bam those struck in the uBoal 
manner. Half learea of varions 
plants hare also been rooted in 
charcoal, in Germany. 

Cy'ahub.— The Com Bluebottle. 
See Csai*BBi'4. 

QtCi!i.—Cycidea. — A kind of 
herbaoeouB Falm, teqoiring the heat 
of a stove, and remarkable far its 
curiouH root-like stem, and enormous 
fern -like leaves. It very rarely pro- 
duces seed in England, and when it 
does, the seeds are placed on the 
mar^ of the leaves. The male 
floweis are in cones. It should be 
grown in a strong rich loam. 

CT'cLiiiEB. — FrimviAeea. — 
Handsome and carious tuberons' 
tooted herbaoeous plants. C. ettro- 
pdvm is a native of Switzerland, and 
is very fcagraat ; C. eAum and C. 
vinutm are natives of the South of 
Europe ; and all these kinds are 
hardy in British gardena, and require 
no other care than to be grown in 
light rich soil. C. pirtictan ia a 
greenhoaae speciea, the tubers of 
which should be planted in well- 
drained pois, early in Sepl«mber, and 
kept in the open air till they have 
thrown out leaves, when they should 
be removed to the greenhoaae. Thsy 
reqnire plenty of air, and but very 
little heat ; uid during the montlu 
of November and December, they 
shoold have veryUttle water; thongh, 
when the flowers be^ ' 
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sbould be abnndantly supplied. Wben 
they have ceased flowering, the supply 
of water should be diminished ; and 
about June the tubers should be 
taken out of the ground and kept 
dry till the season for planting the 
following autumn. The best soil 
for them is equal parts of loam and 
rotten manure, or leaf mould, with a 
little peat and sand, or heath-mould. 
All the kinds are propagated by seed, 
which they ripen in abundance ; and 
they all require an open airy situation. 
Cyclobo'thra. — Lilihcece. — ^Bul- 
bous-rooted plants, natives of Cali- 
fomia, with nodding flowers, like 
those of the Fritillarias. They are 
nearly hardy, and only require to 
be kept dry during winter, or to 
be taken up in autumn and re- 
planted in spring. They flower at 
Midsummer. 

Cycno'ches. — Orckiddceoe. — An 
orchideous plant, commonly called 
Swan wort, from the graceful curve 
of the column of the flower, which 
resembles the neck of a swan. It 
requires a very damp atmosphere, 
and the greatest heat ever applied to 
a damp stove. For the culture, see 
Orchideous Epiphytes. 

Cydo^nia. — Rosacea. — The bota- 
nic name of the Quince tree; and 
now also applied to that beautiful 
and well- known shrub with bright 
scarlet flowers formerly called 
Pyru8Jap6nica. Cydoniajap&nica, 
though a native of Japan, is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any soil and 
situation if not too much exposed. 
It bears pruning without injury, 
and makes a good hedge. It retains 
its leaves nearly all the winter ; and 
in mild seasons, and sheltered situa- 
tions, it is almost always in flower. 
There are three or four varieties; 
some with half double, flowers, and 
Bomfi the . flowers of which are of a 
piJe bluish colour. 
Cr^JOHL-r^e Oall Ply.— A kind 



of gnat, which occasions the galls 
on oaks, &c. The Bedeguar, a 
disease which aflects rose-trees, is 
occasioned by Cynipa rdscBj a little 
insect, not more than the twelfth of 
an inch long, having the legs and 
body red, tipped with black. This 
little creature wounds the twig of 
the rose-tree, and deposits its eggs 
imder the bark. The wound swells, 
and forms an excresence, often two 
inches in diameter, and covered with 
green or pink hairs, which are 
curiously branched at their extremi- 
ties like little masses of coral. The 
excrescence is so ornamental that it 
seems almost a pity to destroy it, 
and yet, when opened, it will be 
^ound to contain a great number of 
the grubs or pupse of the fly. 

Cynoqlo'ssum. — Boraghieas. — 
Hound' s-tongue. — Pretty little bien- 
nial and annual plants ; natives of 
Europe, and requiring only the 
common culture of plants of a similar 
nature. Venus' s Navel- wort was 
formerly considered to belong to 
this genus, but it is now removed 
to Omphalo^des. 

CYPRiPE^DnjM. — Orchiddcece, — 
The Ladies' Slipper. — Terrestrial or- 
chideous plants, mostly natives of 
North America. They should be 
grown in peat-soil in a shady border, 
and covered with a hand-glass, or in 
some other manner, so as to keep 
them dry during winter. They are 
very difficult to propagate in this 
country, and the plants bought 
in the seed shops and nurseries 
have generally been imported from 
America. 

Cyri'lla. — Ericctcece. — Green- 
house shrubs with very small white 
flowers. For an account of the 
beautifal plant sometimes called 
Cyrilla pulchSlla, see Trevira^na, 
or Aohime^nrs. 

Cyrtochi^lum. — Orchiddceaf. — 
Splendid Mexican Epiphytes ; which 
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are generally grown on part of the 
branch of a tree, or in the hnsk of a 
ooooa-nut, hnng np &om the rafters 
of a hothoose, or damp stove. When 
planted, the roots should be wrapped 
np in wet moss, and tied on the 
branch, or placed in the hnsk ; and 
the plants i^onld be kept in a damp 
atmosphere, and frequently watered. 
Sometimes these Epiphytes are grown 
in pots, in which case the soilshonld 
be peat mixed with lime-mbbish. 

Ct'tisus. — Legumindaoi. — ^There 
are above fifty kinds of Cytisns ; bnt 
the kinds best known are the Labnr- 
nnms, the common Broom ((7. sco- 
pdriu8)f and the Portugal Broom, 
(C. dibits). The common Laburnum 
(C, Zal^mum) is a well-known 
tree, which, if it were less common, 
would be thought extremely beau- 
tiful. There are only three or four 
distinct varieties, but the plant 
varies very much in the size of its 
flowers, in their colour, and the 
length of the racemes in which they 
are disposed, and in their fragrance. 
The Scotch Laburnum {C, cUpinus) 
is much more beautiful than the 
common kind ; both the flowers and 
leaves are larger, and the flowers 
are m6re frequently fragrant. They 
are also produced much later in the 
season, not coming into flower till 
the others are quite over. This is 
the plant which the Italians call 
May, as we do the Hawthorn. The 
French call both species False 
Ebony, from the blackness of the 
wood ; which, however, is much 
darker in C. LahUmum than in C. 
cUpintu. Both kinds will grow in 
any soil and situation, but they do 
best in a deep sandy loam, and a 
sheltered situatiou. 



T) ABCE^CIA. — Ericdcece. — The 
-*^late Professor Don's name for 
Andr6medaDcU)cs''ciah,, Irishworts, 



or St. Dabeoc's-heath. It is quite 
hardy, but requires a moist, peaty 
soil. The species has purple flowers ; 
but there is a beautiful variety, the 
flowers of which are white. 

Daffodil. — See Naroi'ssus. 

Da'hlia. — CompdsUcB. — The im- 
portance that has within the last few 
years attached to this genus would 
render it easy to fill a volume with 
descriptions of its various species and 
varieties, and the details of their 
culture. Its history is also some- 
what curious ; as, strange to say, 
though it has become so great a 
&vourite, and is so universally cul- 
tivated, the history of its introduction 
is very obscure. It is generally 
said to have been introduced by 
Lady Holland in 1804 ; but the 
fact is, it had been introduced 
many years before that period, and 
was only brought from Madrid, in 
1804, by Lady Holland, who appar- 
ently did not know that it was 
already in the country. The first 
kind of Dahlia known to Europeans 
(D. mp^rfltia Cav., D, vartdbilis 
Dec., Georglna pinndta W.) was 
discovered in Mexico by Baron Hum- 
boldt in 1789, and sent by him to 
Professor Cavanilles, of the Bota- 
nical Garden, Madrid, who gave the 
genus the name of Dahlia, in honour 
of the Swedish Professor Dahl. 
Cavanilles sent a plant of it the 
same year to the Marchioness of 
Bute, who was very fond of flowers, 
and who kept it in the greenhouse. 
From this species nearly all the 
varieties known in the gardens have 
been raised ; as it seeds freely, and 
varies very much when raised from 
seed. In 1802, D.frustrdnea Ait. 
(D. cocdnea) was introduced from 
France, in which country it had 
been raised from Mexican seeds. 
A few varieties have been raised from 
this kind, but they are much smaller 
than the others. It la x^^Jaax t^- 
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markable, that the two species do 
not hybridise together; and that 
D, supirfiua or varidbilis, should 
produce flowers of colour so different 
as crimson, purple, white, yellow, 
orange, and scarlet, without hybri- 
disation. Among all the colours, 
however, displayed by these varieties, 
no flowers have yet appeared of blue, 
and comparatively few of a pure 
white. These two species, and their 
varieties, were the only Dahlias 
known in English gardens for many 
years ; as, though a few kinds were 
introduced from time to time from 
France and Spain, yet as they did 
not hybridise with the others, and 
were rather more tender, they were 
not generally cultivated, and appear 
to have been soon lost. Most of these 
have, however, been re-introduced 
fr^m Mexico, with several new 
species, within the last few years ; 
and there are now ten or twelve 
distinct species, besides innumerable 
varieties of D. variabilis, to be 
procured in England. The most 
remarkable of the new species is the 
tree Dahlia, D, excSlsaj which is said 
to grow in Mexico thirty feet high, 
with a trunk thick in proportion. 
The name of Georgina was applied to 
the Dahlia by Willdenow ; because 
the word Dahlia was thought to bear 
too close a resemblance to the word 
D^lea, which had been previously 
given by Thunberg to a small legu- 
minous genus. As, however, the 
words are both spelt and pronounced 
differently, Professor De Candollehas 
recommended that the name Dahlia 
shall be retained, and most botanists 
of the present day have followed 
his recommendation. The name 
Georgina was given in honour of 
G«orgi, a German botanist, who resi- 
ded for several years at St. Peters- 
burg. 

The Dahlia is a tuberous-rooted 
jUaiat, which is propagated either by 



seeds, or division of the root. The 
seeds are chiefly used for raising new 
sorts ; and they should be treated 
like tender annuals, being sown on 
a slight hot-bed in Febiniary or 
March, and planted out in May. 
The plants rarely flower the first 
year, but the tubers will form in the 
course of the summer, and may be 
taken up in autumn with those of 
the old plants. When the plants 
are propagated by division of the 
root, care must be taken that each 
piece has a bud attached to it. 
These buds, or eyes, as the gardeners 
call them, are not scattered all over 
the tubers, like those of the potato, 
but collected in a ring round the 
collar of the root. These eyes, when 
the tubers are in a dry state, are 
sometimes scarcely perceptible ; and 
to discover them, nurserymen often 
plant their Dahlia-tubers in a hot- 
bed, "to start the eyes," as they 
call it ; that is, to force the latent 
buds sufficiently forward to show 
where they are situated, before they 
divide the tubers for the purpose of 
forming new plants. Sometimes the 
eyes do not form a ring round the 
collar or crown of the root, but a 
considerable portion of it is 'vHthout 
any buds. These parts, when divided 
from the rest, are called blind 
tubers ; and, though, if put into the 
ground, they will live for several 
years, sending out abundance of 
fibrous roots every year, no gardener 
has yet been able to induce a blind 
tuber to form an eye, or to send up 
a shoot. This peculiarity should b« 
kept in mind by all novices in flori- 
culture, as dishonest persons fre- 
quently sell large and healthy-looking 
tubers, which are, however, worth- 
less, from their being without eyes. 
To remedy this evil, an expedient 
has been devised of grafting the 
tubers of Dahlias in the same manner 
as is practised with the tubers of 
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the Pffiony in France (»ee Gbaftibq) ; , ahonld be Uken to shade them fratt 
it reqoicee great still in the | the direct rays of the aim, till thej 
gardeDsr to do this sacceBBfnlly, as , have thrown out roots, as the leavei 
the tnber is yerj apt to rot at the , are easily withered ; and when this 
pwnt of jnndion between it and the , ia the ease, thej ouinat be recovered, 
graft. One mode of performing the .' 
operation ia to lake a growing shoot • 

a ehoice Dahlia, and to cut it bo ' 

to form the lower eitremity into 
a wedge ehape (as shown U a in fig. 
11). A baasa taber miut then be 




prepared (as shown at b), and the 
shoot inserted. Another method is 
make one or two holes in the neek 
a barrea tnber, and inserting a 
1 (Bee fig, 12), taking care to make 
the two sorfaees £t eiactly, and 
eorering the edges with grafting- 
Tax. The tnber is then planted, 
and the pot is plnnged into a hotbed 
till the leaves begin to ahool 

Dahlias are also propagated by 
^ttings of the stem, taken Irom the 
loirs' part of the plant ; or yonng 
■hoota slipped off the tabet with part 
of the woody fibre attached. The 
eattings Bhoold be stmck in sand, or 
vary sandy loam, under a bell-glaas, 
and with bottom-heat. Great care 




and the cnttingB will perish for wi 
of a dae circulation of the sap. The 
roots will generally form in a fort' 
night, or at moat three weeks. 

The best soil far Dabliaa ia a com- 
pOEt of djnal parts of Band and loam, 
with a little peat ; which may be 
enriched with part of an old hotbed, 
01 decayed leaves. Uauure of any 
kind should, however, be nsed very 
sparingly, ae too mach will cause the 
plant to prodnce strong coarfle-grow- 
ing leaves and atema, instead <^ fine 
flowers. Striped flowers are never 
either bright or diatinct ia their 
ooloora in very rich aoil. Dahlias 
will not grow well in the richest ' 
claye; soil without sand ; and though 
thej will grow freely in aaud without 
I loam, the flowers will be poor and '■ 
onlyeemi-double. Though they flower '- 
solatebtbeyear, Dahliasarekilled > 
by the alighteat frost ; and thus their | 
beanty, great as it ia, ia generally j 
rather short-lived. Aa aoon as the 
leavea turn brown from froBt, which i 
ia generally in October, the atema 
ahonld be cut down; andiaNovember 
thetubersBltouldbetakcnnp. Adiy 
day should be chosen if poBBible ; and I 
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the tubers shonld be carefully taken 
upi and laid on boards in an open shed, 
or some similar place, to dry. While 
drying, they should be turned every 
day, and the earth that falls from 
them should be swept away. They 
should be dried in an open shed, if 
possible, where they will be only 
sheltered from the rain ; for if dried 
suddenly by fire-heat or exposure to 
the sun, the tubers are apt to wither 
up ; and if dried too slowly, without 
the admission of plenty of air, they 
will rot. They generally do best kept 
during the winter in a dry cellar in 
sand or sawdust ; but any dry place 
will do which is not too hot. In 
spring the tubers are replanted, 
either in pots plunged in a slight 
hot-bed, about the middle of February 
or the beginning of March, or in the 
open ground in May or June ; but the 
dwarf early-flowering kinds may be 
planted in the open air in April. 
When the tall kinds are wanted to 
flower early, they may be forced 
rapidly forward by being plunged 
into stronger heat, and kept in the 
hotbed till just ready to flower. If, 
however, the summer should prove 
hot and dry, the plants thus forced 
are frequently attacked by a disease 
called the curl, which is caused by 
an insect called the green bug, that 
perforates the young leaves, and occa- 
sions them to wither and shrivel up. 
All Dahlias are also frequently in- 
fested with earwigs, which pierce the 
flower-buds, and prevent them from 
expanding. 

The beauty of the Dahlia is esti- 
mated principally by the shape of the 
flower, which should be perfectly cir- 
cular, without any of the petals pro- 
jecting beyond the others ; and if the 
disk in the centre be seen in a full- 
blown flower, it is considered as a 
great defect. As this imperfection 
diaquftlifies even a fine DaJilia from 
oompeting for a prize, dishonest 



florists frequently try to remove it 
artificially, after the flower has ex- 
panded. The size and colour of the 
flowers are considered as of inferior 
consequence to the form by professed 
florists; though, of course, large 
flowers are generally preferred to 




FIG. 13. — DAHLIA-RINGS. 

small ones ; and the colours, what- 
ever they may be, should be always 
clear and distinct, without any 
blotches, clouding, or muddiness. 
There are several distinct classes, if 
they may be so called, of the flowers ; 
as, for example, the Globe Dahlias, 
the dwarfs, the quilled, &c. As the 
plants are very luxuriant in their 
stems and leaves, they require some 
kind of confinement ; and they are 
generally either tied to cast-iron 
stakes painted green, or drawn 
through what are called Dahlia- 
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rings, which are generally made of 
cast-iron; but as these are rather 
dear, they may be imitated by fixing 
three slender stakes of wood, in a 
triangular form, and forming rings of 
split willows, which may be purchased 
of the basket-makers, and tying them 
to the stakes at regular distances ; or 
the stakes may be pierced with holes, 
and leadenwir e or slender laths passed 
through them. The dwarf Dahlias 
may be pegged down so as to cover 
a bed in a systematic flower-garden ; 
and thus treated, they have a most 
beautiful effect. 

Daisy. —See Bb'llts. 

Da^ea. — Legumindsce. — Green- 
house shrubs, with pinnate leaves, 
and small pea-flowers, greatly resem- 
bling those of the wild vetches, but 
less beautiful. The genus would not 
have been mentioned here, but on 
account of its having been the occasi on 
of the name of the Dahlia having been 
changed by Willdenow to GFeorgiua. — 
See Da'hlia. 

Damp Stove. — A name frequently 
applied by gardeners to the bark 
stove ; but more properly belonging 
to the Orchideous house, the atmos- 
phere of which is kept constantly 
surcharged with moisture. 

Da'phne. — ThymeldcecB. — A 
genus of beautiful low shrubs, nearly 
equally remarkable for their elegant 
and c^n fragrant flowers and their 
bright red poisonous berries. The 
best known species of the genus is 
the common Mezereon (D. Mezd- 
revm), which is so general a favourite 
that it has pet names in almost every 
language. The French call it genteel 
wood, and pretty wood ; the Italians, 
the fair plant ; the Germans, silky 
bark ; and even the grave Spaniards 
term it the lady-laurel. In our own 
language, Cowper, one of our sweetest 
poets in all that relates to sylvan 
scenery, thus beautifully describes 
it, alluding to the circumstance of 



its flowers appearing before its 
leaves : — 

"Though leafless, well attired and 
thick beset 
With blushing wreaths investing 
every spray." 

There are several varieties, one 
with white flowers and yellow berries, 
and the others with red flowers of 
various shades. All the kinds are 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
conmion garden -soil, but they prefer 
a rich loam, and a shady situation. 
In the nurseries they are generally 
propagated by seeds, which are often 
two years before they come up, unless 
sown as soon as they are ripe. When 
young plants are purchased, they 
should always be transplanted in 
October, as the sap begins to be in 
motion about Christmas ; and the 
plants are almost sure to die (or at 
least to become sickly) if taken up 
after the sap has begun to move. 
The poison of the berries and the 
inner bark is acrid, and the best 
remedy, if a child should unfor- 
tunately eat the berries, is swallow- 
ing oil, melted butter, or milk. The 
Mezereon is a native of the North of 
Europe, and it is sometimes found 
wild in England. The common and 
twin-flowered Spurge Laurels {D, 
Laur^ola and JD. pOntica) are ever- 
green bushy shrubs, with dark-green 
glossy leaves, and greenish flowers, 
which they produce about Christmas. 
The first is a native of Britain, the 
latter of Asia Minor. They both 
require the same culture as the 
Mezereon, and the common Spurge 
Laurel thrives under the drip of 
trees, where few other plants will 
live. The dwarf Daphnes are gene- 
rally somewhat tender, with pink 
fragrant flowers ; and I>. oddrUf the 
Chinese Daphne, is a very fragrant 
and beautiful greenhouse shrub. D. 
Fortunif anew species, introduced in 
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1844, forms a dwarf shrub, nearly 
allied to the Mezereon, and pro- 
bably about as hardy as that well- 
known plant. In its native country 
it grows in the same situations as 
the Macartney Rose and Wistdria 
svninsis. The plant is a native of 
China, where its bark, which is ex- 
tremely acrid and poisonous, *'is 
HBed hj the natives to produce 
blisters on ike skin, particidarly in 
cases of rheumatism.^ 

D ATU^RA. — Solandtcece. — Strong- 
growing, large-leaved plants, gene- 
rally with showy flowers. Most of 
the kinds are annuals ; the best 
known of which are the common 
Thorn- Apple, D. &raindniumf now 
naturalised in England ; D. M^tel, 
a dwarf species, common in gardens; 
D. ceratocaulon, a magnificent plant ; 
and D. Tdtvla, the purple-flowered 
Thom-Apple. They should be all 
raised on a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. The splendid half- shrubby 
plant, with large, white, tube-shaped 
fragrant flowers, formerly called 
Datura arbdrea^ is now called Brug- 
mdnsia suavdolens. This splendid 
plant may be grown in a large tub 
in the greenhouse, in heath-mould, 
during the winter ; and in May, a 
pit may be prepared for it in the open 
air, about a foot wider in diameter 
than its tub. This pit should be par- 
tially filled with very rotten manure 
and decayed leaves ; and the Datura, 
being turned out of its tub, and its 
decayed roots pared off", may be put 
into the rich compost prepared for 
it, when it will grow most vigorously. 
A plant treated in this manner, in 
1835, expanded 1050 flowers from 
the middle of May to the middle of 
September. About the last week in 
that month the plant was taken up 
out of the ground in which it had been 
growing, its roots and its branches 
were out in, and it was again placed 
in » fttb^ to be kept in the greenhouse 



till the following spring. It must be 
observed, that the pit prepared for 
the Datura must be in soil which is 
either naturally dry, from being of 
a gravelly or sandy nature, or which 
has been well drained ; or that the 
bottom of the pit be filled with broken 
bricks, in order that the plant may be 
well and frequently watered while it 
is growing without danger of the roots 
rotting from too much moisture. 
Probably, if its roots and collar were 
well protected, it night be left in 
the open air without injury during 
winter. 

Davie^ta. — Zegumindsce. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with orange-yellow 
coloured pea-flowers ; which should 
be grown in a greenhouse in well- 
drained pots, and in a soil composed 
of equal parts of sandy loam and 
peat. The pots will require to be 
often watered, but should have no 
saucers, as the roots are easily 
withered by drought, or rotted by 
excess of moisture. The species are 
propagated by cuttings, struck in 
sand under a bell-glass, but without 
bottom-heat. 

Day Lilt. — See Hemerooa'llis. 

Dead Leaves. — Few persons are 
aware of the great value of dead 
leaves to a florist ; but the fact is 
that, when decayed, leaves form the 
best of all manures for flowering 
plants. In this state they are called 
leaf-mould or vegetable-mould ; and 
under one of these names they will 
be found continuallv referred to in 

• 

all books treating of the culture of 
flowei-s. To prepare this vegetable- 
mould, the dead leaves should be 
swept up in November, and laid in a 
heap in the reserve ground ; the heap 
should be occasionally turned over, 
say perhaps once a month, and in 
about a year, or at any rate by the 
end of the second spring, the mould 
will be fit for use. 
Deadly Nightshade. — A'tropa 
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BeUtMnna, a plant of little beauty, 
and a deadly poison. 

Decaying Leaves. — Many trees 
and shrubs are very ornamental from 
the beautiful colours which their 
leaves assume in autumn ; and among 
these may be mentioned the Ampel- 
6p8is, or Virginian Creeper, the dif- 
ferent kinds of Bh(is or Sumach, the 
Liquid&mbar, the American Oaks 
and Maples, the Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, &c. Many large trees, such 
as the fiirch, the Beech, the Oak, 
and the dedduous Cypress, are also 
very ornamental, from the colours of 
their decaying leaves. 

DEcmuous Cypress. — Though 
these treQS, in favourable situations, 
become too large to be included in a 
work like the present, yet as they are 
often introduced in shrubberies when 
of a small size, it may be here ob- 
served that they never grow large 
unless near water. In their native 
country (North America) they grow 
in swamps and morasses, and are 
there from seventy to one hundred 
feet high. When grown in dry soil, 
they become stunted, and rarely ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen feet high; but 
their foL'age assumes a beautiful red 
in dying of^ instead of its natural 
yellow. Botanists have had some 
trouble to know where to place this 
tree, as it was first called OuprSastts 
distidia, and the generic name was 
then changed, first to Schub^rtia, 
and afterwards to Taxddium. 

Delphi'nium. — RcmuTiculdcecR, 
The Larkspur. — ^Well-known annual, 
biennial, and perennial plants, with 
curiously-cut leaves and splendid 
flowers, which are either pui-ple, 
pink, blue, or white, and never 
yellow. The Siberian Larkspurs 
are remarkable for the metallic 
lustre of their flowers, the hue of 
which resembles that of silver which 
has been tarnished by fire ; and the 
Bee Larkspurs are both remarkable 



and interesting !for the curious 
manner in which tihoir petals are 
folded up in the centre of tiM flower, 
so as to resemble a bee, or alMge 
blue-bottle fly. Several very showy 
species of Delphinium were intro- 
duced in 1855 and 1856, and par- 
ticularly one from California, with 
bright scarlet flowers, D. cardinale. 
It is a hardy annual, and a most 
valuable addition to our flower- 
gardens. The Larkspurs will grow 
in any soil or situation ; but a rich 
friable loam, and a situation open to 
the sun, suit them best. They are 
improved by the addition of a good 
deal of thoroughly rotten manure to 
the soil in which they grow, instead 
of being injured by it, as is the case 
with most other flowering plants. 
The seeds keep good a long time ; 
and those of the annual kinds do 
best sown in autumn, as, when 
sown in spring, they are a long time 
before they flower. The perennials 
are propagated by division of the 
root. 

Dendro^bium. — Orchiddcece. — 
Splendid orchideous Epiphytes, which 
may be grown on the branches of 
trees, or in pots suspended from the 
rafters of the damp stove. They are 
generally propagated by taking off a 
joint of the pseudo-bulb or stem, and 
planting it in turfy loam, well drained. 
No water should be given till the plant 
begins to shoot from below ; but in a 
short time, the green tips of its roots 
will be seen protruding through the 
loose soil in the pot, and hanging 
down over the rim. It is now in a 
growing state, and if well supplied 
with water, and kept in a damp at- 
mosphere, it will increase rapidly ; 
but care should be taken that its 
long roots are not injured, as those 
that are will wither away, and never 
recover. The pots should be hung 
obliquely, so that the flowers may 
hang down in long spikes, when they 
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will have a splendid appearance. The 
most ornamental species are natives 
of Nepaul and other parts of the East 
Indies^ and some of tiiem are hardier 
than many other kinds of Orchids. 
The beantiful D. chrysdnthemum, 
however, which is a native of Nepanl^ 
should have a heat of 75"^ to throw 
it into flower. 

Dbptford Pink. — Didnthus Ar- 
maria, — An annnal species of Bian- 
thus, with clusters of small pink 
scentless flowers, something like 
those of Lobel's Catchfly. A native 
of Britain, generally found in gravelly 
soU, and growing freely in any gar- 
den where the soil is not too rich. 

Despontainia. — Solanacece. — 
A very curious South American 
plant, with leaves like a holly, and 
long tube-like scarlet and yellow 
flowers. 

Deu'tzia. — PkUadelpMcece. — 
Slender-branched, graceful shrubs, 
with compound panicles of beautiful 
white flowers. They will thrive in 
any light soil in the open ground ; 
but as they require a slight protection 
during winter, they are generally 
grown in pots, and kept in the green- 
house. I), scdbraj the most common 
species, takes its specific name from 
Uie roughness of its leaves ; which, 
in its native country, Japan, are 
said by Thunberg to be used by the 
cabinet-makers in polishing the finer 
kinds of wood. 

Devil in a bush. — SeeNios'LLA. 

Devil's Bit. — Scabidsa succUa. 
— A kind of Scabious, quite hardy, 
and growing in any soil or situation. 
It was formerly supposed to have 
great medicinal virtues ; and hence, 
says the legend, the devil, envying 
mankind such a treasure, attempted 
to destroy it, by biting off a part of 
the root, which appears as though a 
part of it were bitten off at this day. 

DiA^NTHXJB. — CaryopkylldcecBf or 
JSUmtdceas, — ^A genus of perennial 



and herbaceous plants, containing 
several beautiful and well-known 
flowers. The most popular perhaps 
of these is the Carnation {IHdnthtis 
CaryophyUu8)f which is occasionally 
found in a wild state in Britain on 
old walls, particularly on the ruins of 
Rochester Castle, &c. In a culti- 
vated state, the Clove Carnation 
may be called the breeder, or normal 
form, as it bears about the same re- 
lation to the variegated Carnations as 
the self-coloured Tulips and Auriculas 
do to the named varieties of those 
plants. The varieties of Carnations 
are divided into three kinds : the 
Flakes, which are striped with broad 
bands of two colours ; the.Bizarres, 
which are striped or strei^ed with 
three colours ; and the Picotees, 
which are much the hardiest, and 
are only bordered with a narrow 
margin of some dark colour, or 
dotted with very small and almost 
imperceptible spots. Carnations 
should be grown in a rich loam, 
mixed with sand or peat to keep it 
open, and a little rotten cow-dung, 
or vegetable-mould to enrich it. 
They do best in pots, and the earth 
should be pressed into the pots as 
firmly as possible, more so, indeed, 
than for any other plant. The plants 
raised from layers should be sepa- 
rated from the x)arent in August, 
and they may be potted three in a 
five-inch pot. The pots should be 
well drained, and the plants fre- 
quently watered till about the 
middle of October, when the water- 
ing should be gradually decreased. 
The layers, when first potted, may 
be kept in the open air ; shading 
them for a few days after potting 
from the sun, and putting a hand- 
glass over them if there should be 
apprehended any danger of severe 
frost at night, though a little frost 
will not hurt them. About the mid- 
dle of November, the plants should 
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"be removed to a greenhouse or shed, 
where ihey should be kept entirely 
in the shade, merely protected from 
the frost, as they will bear a con- 
siderable degree of cold mach better 
than too much heat. Here they may 
remain till March or April, according 
to the season, when they should be 
repotted, and after a few days turned 
into the open air. In May they may 
be either planted out in beds or re- 
moTed to larger pots for flowering, 
which they will do in June and July. 
When the buds have formed, the 
plants should be well watered mom- j 
ing and evening, and in the evening ' 
they should be syringed over the ; 
leaves, always waiting till the sun 
has gone down. The principal points 
of b^uty in a Carnation are, that the 
stem should be strong and erect, the 
calyx well and regularly opened, the 
flower round, with the petals regu- 
larly disposed, the largest on the 
outside, and gradually decreasing in 
size to the centre, and the colours 
clear and distinct, those with a white 
ground being preferred. The stripes 
should also be broadest at the margin 
of each petal. As the calyx of the 
Carnation is very apt to burst on one 
side before it opens on the other, and 
as this spoils the shape of the flower, 
many cultivators gently divide the 
sepals with a pin as soon as the buds 
are fully swelled ; and others slip a 
round piece of card-board, with a hole 
in the centre, over the bud while it is 
yet quite smiall, and push it up over 
the calyx, so as to force it to open first 
at the top. This piece of pasteboard 
is kept on after the expansion of the 
flower, and serves to keep the petals 
in their proper places. Others tie a 
strip of bast-mat round thelower part 
of the buds, to prevent them from 
op^iing improperly. The flower is 
fJso furnished with a stake to tie it 
to, and a paper or tin cap to shade 
it from the sun. June and July are 



the months for making layers. For 
this purpose, the outer, strongest, 
and lowest shoots of the plant should 
be preferred ; and each shoot should 
be cut about half through, in a slant- 
ing direction, at a joint. A furrow 
should be made in the ground an 
inch or two deep, in which the cut 
stem should be buried, and fastened 
down with a bit of hooked twig, so 
as to have the wounded part com- 
pletely covered, and the end of the 
layer upright, an inch or two out of 
the earth. The layer should be 
moderately watered as soon as it is 
made, and the plant should be shaded 
after the operation. It may be ob- 
served with relation to Carnations 
grown in pots, that as their stems 
are generally very brittle when they 
are moist and succulent, it may be 
as well to set the pot in the hot sun 
for about an hour before the layer is 
made, to render the stalks flaccid. 
Carnations are also propagated by 
cuttings (see Pipings), and some 
sorts are raised from seed. 

The Pink {Didnthtu plvmdrius) 
is by some supposed to be a variety 
of the Carnation ; but others make 
it a distinct species, though it does 
not appear to be known in a wild 
state. There are many kinds, but 
on]y what are called the laced Pinks 
rank as florists' flowers. The laced 
Pinks, to be esteemed by florists, 
should have their flowers about two 
inches and a half in diameter ; and 
the petals should be white, with rose 
edges, and a broad ring of rich dark 
purple or crimson, as nearly black 
as possible, in the centre ; the colours 
being all strongly marked, and quite 
clear and distinct. The culture of 
the laced Pink is exactly the same 
as that of the Carnation ; but the 
common Pinks may be planted in 
the open garden, and treated exactly 
the same as the other hardy perennial 
border-flowers. The Tree Pink (Z>% 
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arhdreus) is merely a woody kind of 
Carnation ; and the Mule Pink is a 
hybrid between the Carnation and 
the Sweet- William. They both re- 
quire only the common treatment of 
border-flowers. The leaves of all 
the kinds of Pinks and Carnations 
are called by gardeners the grass. 

The greenhouse species of Dianthus 
grow freely in light rich mould, with 
a moderate allowance of air and 
water ; and they do not require any 
particular care in their culture. They 
are all very ornamental, and they are 
propagated by cuttings, which strike 
readily, and do not require bottom- 
heat. 

For the culture of Dictnthua bar- 
hdbtiis, see Swbet- William. D. chi- 
n^naiSf the Chinese Pink, is generally 
treated as a hardy annual ; but it may 
be preserred in dry soil for two or 
three years. 

DiBBEB. — A short piece of wood, 
about the thickness of a spade handle, 
made with a place for the hand at the 
upper end and a sharp point below ; 
used for making holes in the soil to 
plant potatoes, &c. 

DiCHORiSANDRA. — CommelinecB. 
— A curious stove-plant, which pro- 
duces its showy flowers (which are 
dark blue, with a pure white centre 
and bright yellow stamens) from the 
root. It is a native of Brazil. 

Dicotyledonous plants have 
seeds which separate into two or 
more cotyledons or seed-leaves, when 
they vegetate : and this class com- 
prehends three-fourths of all the 
known plants in the world. They 
have all reticulated leaves, that is, 
leaves the veins in which appear like 
net- work when held up to the light ; 
and the ligneous species have the 
thickness of their stems increased 
every year by successive layers of 
new wood, deposited on the outside 
of the old wood immediately under 
the bark. In all these points, and 



many others less conspicuoos, they 
difler from the monocotyledonous 
plants, or those the seeds of which 
have only one seed leaf or cotyledon. 

Dicta'mnus. — RtUdcecB. — Fraxi' 
nella. — There are two species, the 
purple and the white, both hardy 
perennials, and both natives of Ger- 
many. The leaves have a pleasant 
smell, like lemon-peel, when rubbed, 
and the plant emits a phosphoric 
vapour, which may be easily ignited 
by a candle, and bums like gas . The 
flowers are very ornamental; and 
the plants will grow in any common 
garden-soil, and in any situation not 
immediately under the drip of trees. 
They are increased by division of the 
root. 

DiOTYANTHUS. — Asclepiadea!. — 
A climbing plant, resembling in its 
flowers some kind of Stapelia, but 
having five very curious hollow re- 
cesses in the cup of the flower. It 
is a native of New Granada, and 
requires a stove in this country. 

DiDi'scus. — Umhelliferae. — The 
beautifcd Australian plants, some- 
times called by this name, and some- 
times by that of Trachymine, are 
half-hardy annuals, that require to 
be raised on a hotbed, and not 
planted out till May or June. In 
very cold exposed situations, they 
are generally grown in pots, and 
kept in the greenhouse ; but they 
never flower so well as in the open 
ground. The best way to grow them 
is to sow the seed in autumn as soon 
as it can be procured foom the seed- 
shops, on a slight hotbed, to pot the 
plants as soon as they have formed 
their second pair of leaves, and to 
keep the pots in a frame or green- 
house, shifting the plants occasion- 
ally, till the following spring, when 
they may be planted in the open 
ground in a light rich soil, and they 
will flower beautifully. 
DiDYMOOARPus. —Cyrtandrac€(S, 
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— D, ffumholdtiana is a very pretty 
little plant from the mountains of 
Ceylon. It is a greenhouse plant 
here, with lilac flowers, slender 
seed pods, and primula-looking 
leaves. The habit of the plant is 
very like that of Chirita sinensis, 

Dib'lytb A. — Fumaridceoe, — The 
new name given to several kinds of 
FnmJUda; as, for example, F. eadmia, 
F. formbsa, &c. A very handsome 
species of this genus (D, spectdbilis) 
which wasintrodnced by Mr. Fortune, 
from China, in 1846, will flower in 
the open air near London, if kept 
under glass during the winter. 

Diervi'lla. — Caprifdidcece. — 
A little North American shrub, with 
yellow flowers, something like those 
of the Honeysuckle in shape. It 
was formerly considered to belong to 
Lonicera. It is very hardy, and will 
grow in almost any soil or situation, 
sending up abundance of suckers, by 
which it is easily increased. 

DiooiNG. — The art of pulverising 
the ground so as to reduce it to a fit 
state to be penetrated by the roots of 
plants ; and also to render it pervious 
to the rain and air, without the aid 
of which neither seeds could vegetate 
nor trees grow. Digging (or plough- 
ing^ which is the same thing on a 
larger scale) is the first operation 
performed by man on a barren waste 
when he takes it into cultivation. 

DiGiTA^Lis. — ScrophuXdrince, — 
The Foxglove. — If tMs plant were 
not a common British weed, it would 
be thought very ornamental ; and, in 
fact, the Tenerifie species, 2). cana- 
riinsis, L. (IsopUxis canariinsis, 
Gc, Don), with yellow flowers, and 
Z>. scSptrum, L. (7. sc^ptrunif Gt, 
Don), with orange flowers, are fa- 
vourite greenhouse shrubs. They 
should be grown in a mixture of 
lime and peat, and may be propa- 
gated by cuttings or seeds, which 
they ripen in abundance. The hardy 



herbaceous species, which modem 
botanists have left in the genus 
Digitalis, are mostly natives of the 
south of Europe, and are all oma- 
mentaL They require a light rich 
soil, and are propagated by seeds. 

Dillwy'nia. — Leguminbsce, — 
Australian shrubs, with heath-like 
leaves, and pea-flowers, which are 
generally scarlet and orange. They 
should be grown in pots well drained, 
and in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand ; and they should be well and 
regularly watered, but no water 
should ever be allowed to stand in 
the saucers, if their pots should 
have any, but they are much better 
without. They are propagated by 
cuttings, which should be struck in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

DiMORPHOTHE'CA. — ComptsUdB, 

— Professor De Candolle's new name 
for the Cape Marigolds, formerly 
called CaUndvla pluvidlis and C. 
hybrida, — See Calb'ndula. 

DiONiE* A.— i>rowr Accflp.— Venus's 
Fly-trap. — A curious little American 
plant, nearly allied to the common 
Sundew, so often found in boggy 
meadows in different parts of En- 
gland. — (See Dro'sbra.) JHonce^'a 
Mtucipvia has a scaly root, almost 
like a liliaceous bulb, and it sends 
out few fibres ; it is, therefore, very 
difficult to keep, but it does best in 
a greenhouse, grown in moss, with 
a little mould at the bottom of the 
pot, and the pot kept standing in 
water, and covered with a bell-glass 
during the heat of the day. The 
glass is generally taken off towards 
the evening, and the plant allowed 
plenty of fresh air ; but some gar- 
deners do not think this necessary. 
It is supposed that the flies this plant 
catches, are useful in nourishing it, 
though not essential to its support ; 
and the experiment has been tried of 
feeding it with very smaJl pieces of 
raw meat, which in a few days ap-* 
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peared surrounded by a kind of 
mucus, and soon disappeared. In 
the like manner, the remains of the 
bodies of flies are often found in the 
leaves of this plant and those of the 
common Sundew, though both plants 
will thrive, if kept sufficiently moist, 
without such nourishment. 

Diol^HLA.—Rutdceo!. — Cape shrubs 
with hair-like roots, which require 
to be grown in pots in a greenhouse 
or room, in sandy peat» well drained, 
and frequently watered. Like all 
the Cape shrubs, they are easily 
killed by too much or too little 
water ; and should never be suffered 
to stand with water in a saucer, or 
to get too dry. They have a very 
peculiar smell, which some persons 
like, and which is said to be very 
wholesome ; but which is generally 
thought to be very disagreeable, and 
which remains in gloves, or any other 
article of dress that may have touched 
the plant, for a long time. The Hot- 
tentot belles are said to use it as a 
perfume. The plants have heath- 
like leaves, and small but pretty 
flowers ; they are propagated by 
cuttings, which root freely in sand 
under a glass. 

Di'PLACUS. — Scrophuldrince. — 
The Monkey-plant. — The shrubby 
kinds of Mimulus, with yellow or 
scarlet flowers ; which should be 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat. They are natives of 
California, and, like all the plants 
from that country, they are easily 
killed by the sun striking on the 
collar of the root ; they likewise 
suffer severely from drought, or too 
much moisture. They are propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in sand 
without bottom -heat. 

DiPLAD^NiA. — Apocynece. — D. 
flava is a very showy bright golden 
yellow flower, very like the Alla- 
maiida. It is a native of New 
Gbaziads, whence it was first sent to 



England in 1845 ; but it has only 
lately flowered in this country. 
The genus IHpladenia was for- 
merly called Echites ; and the spe- 
cies are generally climbing plants, 
shrubby towards the base. See 

ECHITKS. 

DiPLOLiE^NA. — RutdbceoB. — D. 
Dampi^H is a very singular plant, 
the flowers of which resemble those 
of one of the Compdsitse. It is a 
native of Western Australia, whence 
it was introduced about 1840. 

Di'bca. — Thymeldcece. — Leather- 
wood. — This is the smallest of trees, 
as though some of the kinds of Willow 
are of still lower growth, they are too 
herbaceous in the texture of their 
stems to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The Dirca, on 
the contrary, is as completely a tree 
as an oak, though it seldom grows 
above three feet high. It is a native 
of America, and requires a marshy 
soil, or to be grown in peat kept 
constantly moist. 

Dise'mma.— Pcw«7j?o?*dcccB. — This 
is a genus of very handsome plants, 
natives of Australia, and nearly allied 
to the Passion Flower. The flowers 
of D, aurdntia are remarkable for 
their change of colour, being nearly 
white in the bud, and when they 
first expand ; afterwards assuming 
a yellow or buff tint; and finally 
becoming a brick red. 

Dittany op Crete. — Origanum 
Dictdmnus. — A kind of Marjoram, 
with pink flowers ; a native of Can- 
dia, which is quite hardy, but should 
be grown in rich mould. On the 
Continent, a branch of it hung up 
in a room is said to keep away fleas 
and other vermin. 

Division. — Plants are eaid to be 
propagated by division when they 
are taken up and separated into 
portions ; each portion having part 
of the root and one or more buds 
attached, if in herbaceous plants ; 
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or a root and part of a stem, if in 
shmbs or other ligneous plants. 
Hence, almost all herbaceous plants 
may be propagated by division, as 
they genenJly send up many stems 
firom their roots ; and also all those 
shrubs or low trees that send up 
suckers. In one sense, almost all 
ligneous plants may be said to be 
propagated by division ; as cuttings 
are divisions of the stem or branches. 
Indeed, as every bud has the power, 
like a seed, of sending a shoot up- 
wards, and roots downwards from its 
base, every plant may be divided into 
as many new plants as it has buds ; 
but the common application of the 
term division, is to the dividing of 
those roots which send up many 
stems or suckers. 

Dodder. See Cu'souta. 

DoDECAypHEON. — Primvldcece. — 
The American Cowslip. — A very 
pretty plant, to which linnseus gave 
a very strange name ; Bodecatheon 
signifying the' twelve Roman divi- 
nities. The plant is a native of 
Virginia, and it is generally con- 
sidered quite hardy ; but it is very 
difScult to keep. It should be grown 
in the open ground, in a sandy loam, 
in rather a shady situation, and kept 
moist. One reason of its being lost is, 
that if the roots are once suffered to 
become too dry, they wither, and 
when moisture is given, they rot 
instead of reviving ; and another 
reason is, that as the stem and leaves 
die away in winter, the root is often 
dug up and thrown away as dead by 
jobbing gardeners, who are unac- 
quainted with the plants of the 
garden they are working in. To 
prevent this, a mark of some kind 
should always be fixed to the plant 
in small gardens ; or when a new 
gardener is employed, its situation 
should be pointed out to him . There 
are several garden varieties. 

Dog's-tooth Violet. — Erythrd- 



niumD^ns cdnis is a pretty bulbous- 
rooted plant, with spotted leaves and 
purple flowers. There is a variety 
with white flowers ; and E. ameri- 
cdnum has large dark yellow flowers. 
The European kinds will grow in 
any common garden-soil, and do not 
require taking up ; but the American 
species, which is much the hand- 
somest, is apt to waste ite strength 
in producing roots instead of flowers. 
For this reason it does best grown in 
well-drained pots, in rather poor soil, 
or, what is better, in sandy peat. ^ 

Dogwood.— See Co'rnus. 

Do'lichos. — Legumindsce. — 
Climbing annual and perennial 
plante, from the East and West 
Indies, generally with purple or 
yellow pea-flowers. The pods and 
seeds are eatable, and in some cases 
also the roots. Soy is made from 
the seeds of one of the East Indian 
species. They are generally grown 
in a stove ; but most of the kinds 
will thrive in greenhouse heat, par- 
ticularly if planted in the free groTind 
in a conservatory, and trained up a 
pillar, or over trellis- work. The soil 
for all the species should be sandy 
loam. J). Ldhlobb L. (Labldvia vvl- 
gdris D. Don), the Eg3rptian Bean, 
has splendid dark-purple flowers, 
and will grow well in the open air 
if treated as a half-hardy annual. 

Doro'nioum. — Compdsitce. — 
Leopard's-bane. — Showy perennial 
plante, with large dark-yellow 
flowers, which look very well in 
a border, and which will grow with 
scarcely any care in any common 
garden-soil. One species, a native 
of Siberia, has white flowers ; and 
another, i>. Bourgosij has lilac or 
pinkish flowers. 

Dortma'nnia. — Loheliacece. — 
Professor De Candolle's new name 
for the common British species of 
Lobdlia. It is an aquatic plant, and 
is generally found in ponds^ or email 
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lakes. There is an American species 
of the same habits, and both have 
blue flowers. 

Dorya'nthes. — Amarylltddcece. 
— I). exciUa, the only species known, 
is a splendid Australian plant, sending 
up a flower-stalk twenty or thirty 
feet high, crowned with a head of 
bright scarlet flowers. The plant is 
herbaceous, and it requires a peat soil 
and greenhouse heat. It dies as soon 
as it has produced its flowers. 

Dory'cnium. — Legumindsce. — A 
genus of little hardy plants, separated 
by Toumeforte from the Ldtus, or 
Bird's-foot Trefoil, and growingfreely 
in any common soil. They are most 
suitable for rock -work. 

Double Dwarf Almond. — See 
Ce'rasus. 

Double Flowers are particularly 
desirable to cultivate in gardens, not 
only from their beauty, but from the 
comparative certainty that exists of 
their producing their flowers every 
year, the plant not being weakened 
by ripening seed ; as the stamens and 
pistil are generally all turned into 
X)etals. This is peculiarly the case 
with the double-flowered trees and 
shrubs ; the double-flowered Peach, 
the double-flowered Cherry, and the 
double-flowered Hawthorn never fail- 
ing to produce abundance of blossoms 
every year so long as the tree con- 
tinues in health ; while the single- 
flowered kinds generally fail in pro- 
ducing an abundant crop of blossoms 
every second or third year. The ob- 
servation, however, does not apply so 
forcibly to semi-double flowers, as 
from only a part of their styles and 
stamens being turned into petals, they 
generally ripen abundance of seeds. 

Dove Flower. — Beautiful orchi- 
daceous plants, the flowers of which 
resemble a dove sitting in her nest. 
— See Pbrist*bria. 

Dra'ba. — Cruciferce. — Whitlow- 
^TafiR. — Yery low plants, admirably 



adapted for rock-work, as they are 
generally found in a wild state in 
the fissures and crevices of rocks 
and mountains. They have white or 
yellow flowers, and should be grown 
in sandy soil, on a bank, or in any 
open situation exposed to the sun. 

DRACiB^NA. — AsphodddcecB* — 
The Dragon-tree. — Eastern trees and 
shrubs with the habit of palms. They 
require a stove in England, and to be 
grown in peat and loam. The tooth- 
brushes called Dragon* s-root, are 
made from the root of the tree 
species cut into pieces, about four 
inches long ; each of which is beaten 
at one end with a wooden mallet, to 
split it into fibres. 

Dracoce'phalum. — Labidtce. — 
Dragon's-head. — Several species of 
this genus are well known as garden 
flowers ; particularly/), molddvicumf 
the Moldavian Balm, a hardy annual, 
and J). canarUnse, the Balm of 
Gilead, a greenhouse shrub, which 
should be grown in rich mould, and is 
propagated by cuttings. Some 
of the perennial species, such as D. 
can48ce7iSf D. grandifldrum{a, native 
of Siberia),and J), auatriacum^ have 
large and splendid blue flowers ; all 
these are quite hardy in any common 
garden-soil, and they are all propa- 
gated by seeds or by division of the 
roots. 

Draining. — Draining in the ojien 
garden is effected either by surface- 
gutters, into which the water may 
run, which does not sink into the soil ; 
or by underground channels, formed 
by earthenware tubes called draining- 
tUes, or by tunnels built of brick or 
stone, or by open drains partially 
filled with small pebbles, broken 
stones or bricks, or even by faggots, 
branches of trees, or other similar 
materials, which will preserve a 
porous channel through which the 
water may percolate. The draining, 
tiles or other materials should not 
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rise nearer to the surface than 
the common depth of dug ground, 
say about a foot or eighteen inches ; 
and they need not be placed deeper 
than the usual depth of trenched 
ground, say between two and three 
feet. Plant-pots and boxes are 
drained by placing crocks or pot- 
sherds, shells, small stones,or cinders, 
over the hole in the bottom of the 
pot ; and in large pots these materials 
may be covered with any fibrous 
matter, such as old matted roots, 
loose moss, pieces of turf, &c., which 
will prevent the earth from mixing 
with the potsherds, stones, or other 
snbstances employed for draining. 
The great object of draining is to 
prevent the stagnation of water about 
the roots which rots the spougioles 
or elastic extremities of the fibres, 
and soddens or consolidates the earth 
in such a manner that the roots can- 
not penetrate into it, or if they do, 
that they decay for want of air. For 
most plants the best materials are 
old pots, broken into pieces little 
more than an inch in diameter, which 
gardeners call crocks or potsherds, as 
from their porous nature they form 
reservoirs of moisture, which will 
preventthe plants from ever becoming 
too dry. Cinders, on the contrary, 
are to be preferred for delicate or 
succulent-rooted plants, as the crocks 
retain so much moisture as to be in- 
jurious to the roots of these plants. 
The Australian or Cape shi*ubs should 
have their pots drained with two or 
three layei^ of crocks, as these will 
retain sufficient moisture to prevent 
the roots from withering, which even 
an hour or two of perfect dryness 
would occasion them to do. 

Drilling. — Sowing seeds singly 
in furrows made in straight lines ; a 
mode of sowing very useful in culi- 
nary crops, but seldom practised with 
flowers, which scarcely ever require 
to be earthed up. 



Dro^era. — Droserdcece, — The 
Sundew. — British, American, and 
Australian plants with hairy leaves 
and curious flowers which require to 
be grown in moss, or peat, or heath- 
mould, kept moist, and during the 
heat of the day covered with a bell- 
glass. The hairs on the leaves sup- 
port drops of water in the hottest 
weather, and being very irritable, 
close on any insect that may chance 
to touch them, like those of Dionce^a 
Mttsdpula, Venus' s Fly-trap, the 
leaf bending over the insect, and 
holding it in prison. The Italian 
liqueur called Rossoglia is said to 
take its name from one of the species 
being used in its composition. The 
Australian species from the Swan 
River, seeds of which have been intro- 
duced by Capt. Mangles, promises to 
be very beautiful. All the kinds of 
Drdsera appear to be very short- 
lived ; and probably will not live 
longer than three or four years, 
whatever care may be taken of them. 

Dry stove. — ^A hothouse, or plant 
structure, for tropical plants which do 
not require a moist heat, such as some 
of the kinds of C4cti, or other succu- 
lent plants. The temperature of the 
dry stove should not be less, even 
in winter, than between 55° and 65°, 
but in summer it may be from 10° 
to 20" higher. The plants are placed 
on shelves or benches ; and they are 
grown in pots of sandy peat, or very 
porous soil, thoroughly drained, which 
in general should be kept much drier 
than the soil of plants either in the 
greenhouse, or in the moist or bark 
stove. The plants generally grown 
in a dry stove are the diflerent species 
of Melocdcti, Epiph^um, Cereus, 
Euphorbia, Stap^lia, Agtlve, Mesem- 
bryflnthemum, Cr4ssula, Sdduni, 
Sempervivum, Lardchea, and several 
sorts of bulbs, such as Lachen&lia, 
O^lis, &c. 

Dumb Cane. — (7a2ddmm %<.«^- 
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nvm. — A kind of Aram, requiring a 
bark stove, and more cnrions than 
beautiful. 

Ddvau^a. — AnacardidcecBf or Te- 
rebinthacece. — Chilian shrubs, which 
prove nearly hardy in the climate of 
London. They were called A . myris 
byCavanilles,and Schl'Mia by Ortega, 
both professors of botany at Madrid ; 
and they are occasionally found under 
these names in gardens and nurseries. 
The commonest kind, D. dep^ndens 
Dec. (A. mpins polygdimiaf C&Y.)f 
withstood the winter of 1837-8, in 
the Horticultural Society's Garden, 
with very little protection. The 
leaves of plants of this genus, if 
thrown upon water, will start and 
jump about in a very extraordinary 
manner ; and they smell strongly of 
turpentine. The plants should be 
grown in a light dry soil, and trained 
against a south waU, where they can 
be protected by a thatched coping 
during winter. The flowers, which 
are white, are produced in small 
spikes, and they are succeeded by 
dark-purple berries. 

Dwarf Fan -Palm. — Chamce'^rops 
JiumUis. — This plant is the hardiest 
of the Palm tribe, and it will succeed 
if planted out on a lawn, and slightly 
protected during severe frosts. It 
should be grown in rich mould, well 
drained and occasionally watered. 
When planted out on a lawn, a pit 
should be dug for it about two feet 
deep ; at the bottom of which should 
be two or three layers of pebbles, to 
insure drainage, and then the pit filled 
up with rich sandy loam. Thus 
treated, and protected during severe 
winters, by a moveable frame of can- 
vass, stretched on hoops, or of basket- 
work, it will grow vigorously, and 
live many years. — See Protecting. 

Dwarfing. — In some cases, where 
there is very little room, it may be 
desirable to knowhowto obtain dwarf 
tjiees; though general lyspeaking,they 



are, like all unnatural objects, in bad 
taste, and rather disagreeable than 
pleasing. Wherever Chinese buildings 
are introduced, however, a few dwarf- 
stunted elms in China vases should 
be placed near them; as in China it 
is said that no garden is considered 
complete without several of these 
little monsters. The mode of making 
them is to take a ring of bark off one 
of the branches of a full-grown Elm 
tree, and to surround it with earth 
wrapped in moss, which should be 
kept constantly moist, by water being 
thrown on it several times a day, or 
by a vessel being suspended over it, 
so contrived that the water may ooze 
out a drop at a time, and thus be con- 
tinually and regularly falling on the 
moss. In the course of a few weeks, 
the branch will have thrown out roots : 
and when this is supposed to be the 
case, it should be detached from the 
parent tree, and planted with the 
moss still round it in a small pot in 
very poor soil ; as soon as it begins 
to grow, it should be shifted into 
another pot a little larger ; and this 
shifting should be repeated several 
times, into larger and larger pots, 
always using poor, stony, or gravelly 
soil, and giving the plant very little 
water. Thus treated, the plant will 
soon become a little stunted tree, 
bearing all the marks of old age ; and 
looking like a poor, decrepit, old man, 
bent double with age. It is obvious 
that other forest-trees might be 
dwarfed in the same manner ; so 
that a miniature forest might easily 
be formed, the Oaks assuming a 
gnarled and rugged character, and 
bearing acorns, and the Pines and 
Fii*s with rough furrowed bark, and 
covered with cones, and yet the whole 
not above two feet high. 

Another mode of dwarfing ligneous 
plants is employed to throw them into 
flower or fruit. It is found that many 
stove-plants only bear fruit at the 
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exti'emity of their branches, and that 
our hothouses are not large enongh 
to permit them to attain the requisite 
size. Cuttings are therefore made 
from the points of the shoots ; and 
when these grow, other cuttings are 
made from their shoots. In this way 
small compact plants are obtained, 
the wood of which may be more 
easily ripened than that of large 
plants, and which seldom fail to 
produce flowers and fruit. The late 
Professor Van Mons practised this 
mode of dwarfing to obtain fruit from 
his seedling pears sooner than he 
could otherwise have done. 

Another mode of dwarfing trees 
and shrubs, is by grafting them on 
otherlow-growingspeciesof the same, 
or some nearly allied genus : thus, 
for example, the common Horse- 
chestnut, jE*8Culu8 ffippocdstanuin, 
may be grafted on Pavia humilia, 
which does not grow above three or 
four feet high : the Azarole, or any 
of the large American thorns, might 
be grafted on Cratce'ffiis parvifldrOf 
or C. viridis, which are about two 
feet high ; and the common British, 
or any of the large-growing American 
Oaks, on the Bear-oak, Q^rciM 
Bani^eri, or iHeifdlia^ which grows 
to the height of about three feet. 

Herbaceous plants, whether annual 
or perennial, may be dwarfed, by 
growing them first in very small pots, 
and shifting them into other pots, 
gradually increasing in size every 
time ; taking care that each pot shall 
be well drained, and that the soil 
used to fill up the pots shall be a rich 
sandy loam. Thus treated, and sup- 
plied with abundance of water, which 
is not suffered to remain round the 
roots, and kept in an open situation, 
where they can have plenty of light 
and air, and not be exposed to cold 
winds, all herbaceous plants will be- 
come bushy and compact, and will 
produce flowers at the extremity of 



every shoot ; while, on the contrary, 
if suffered to remain in small pots, 
they will become drawn up, with weak 
naked stems, and produce compara- 
tively few flowers. 



T^ARTHS. — Most amateur gar- 
-'-^ doners confound the words earth 
and soil ; but they are quite distinct. 
There are only three primitive earths, 
viz. , lime, sand, and clay ; and these, 
by the admixture of other substances, 
and particularly of decayed animal or 
vegetable matter, become soils. Thus 
lime, hf absorbing carbon, changes to 
chalk, and becomes the basis of all 
calcareous soils; and clay, mixed with 
a little sand and decayed animals' and 
vegetables, becomes loam. When sand 
predominates in this composition, 
or when pure sand is added to it, tiie 
soil is called sandy loam, and this is 
the very best of all soils for vegetation ; 
and when chalk or lime is added, 
instead of an extra proportion of sand, 
the soil is called calcareous loam, and 
is admirably suited for culinary vege- 
tables^ &c. , and some kinds of flowers. 
Gravel is a kind of coarse sand ; and 
sandstone, sand in a solid state. Peat 
is not properly an earth, but decayed 
vegetable matter, which has been 
saturated with water while the pro- 
cess of decomposition was going on. 

Earth Pea. — Ldthyrus amphi- 
cdrpos. — An annual Pea, which forms 
part of its flowers and pods under 
ground ; and which, though not very 
beautiful, is often cultivated for its 
singularity. It is a hardy annual, and 
should be sown in March or April. 

Earwig. — Forfi'cida atmciddria, 
— A well-known insect, that, by a 
singular chance, has obtained a bad 
character for the mischief that it does 
not do ; while that which it really 
does passes comparatively without 
notice. Many persons destroy ear- 
wigs whenever they see them, from a 
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fear of their creeping into the ear, 
and, by eating through the dram, 
occasioning de^ess, — thongh this is 
what they cannot do ; while but few 
persons, except florists, are aware of 
the great mischief that they do in 
flower-gardens, and that they should 
be destroyed on that account, with as 
much care as slugs, snails, or wood- 
lice. They are particularly fond of at- 
tacking flowers in the bud; and they 
destroy, in this manner, great numbers 
of Dahlias and carnations. They also 
attack bulbous-rooted plants, and all 
flowers that have succulent petals. 
Many expedients have been deyised 
to catch these troublesome insects, 
and, among others, troughs of water 
have been placed round particular 
plants. These are, however, of no 
avail, as the earwigs are furnished 
with wing8,though they are so delicate 
in their texture, and fold into such 
little space, as to be rarely seen. Ear- 
wig-traps are also formed of hollow 
pieces of cane, or rhubarb-stalks, and 
sometimes of wood, or even of tin. 
The earwigs feed during the night, 
and creep into these hollow tubes 
in the morning, to avoid the heat of 
the sun ; and consequently may be 
shaken out and killed, at any time 
during the day. The earwig differs 
in its habits from other insects, in 
regard to its young ; as it sits on its 
eggs, and broods over the young ones, 
like a hen over her chickens : most 
other insects, on the contrary, die as 
soon as they have laid their eggs, 
which they leave to be hatched by 
the sun, and the young to take care 
of themselves. 

Ecobemooa'rpus. — Bignoniacece. 
— E. scdber Ruiz et Pavon {Caldm- 
pdis scdbra D. Don). — A half-hardy 
climber, of exceedingly vigorous 
growth, producing a great profusion 
of orange-scarlet flowers, and ripening 
abundance of seed. It will grow in 
SDjr common garden-soil; and if cut 



down to the root in autumn, and 
covered with dead leaves, straw, or 
anything to preserve it from the frost 
during winter, it will shoot up again 
the following spring. It may be 
propagated by cuttings struck under 
a bell-glass ; but it ripens seeds so 
freely, that it is most easily raised 
from them. They should be sown in 
autumn as soon as they are ripe on a 
slight hotbed ; and the plants, which 
should be kept in a frame or green- 
house, should be shifted two or three 
times till they are ready for planting 
out in April or May. They should 
be watered and shaded for a day or 
two, till they seem established ; but 
after that they will require no further 
care, except a little training, if they 
are wanted to cover any particular 
part of the wall, &c. 

EcHEYE^RiA. — Crassiddcece, — 
Mexican or Califomian plants, of the 
habit of growth of the Houseleek, but 
generally with very ornamental bright 
scarlet or rose-coloured flowers, which 
are remarkable for retaining their 
beauty for two weeks after they have 
been gathered. E. retUsa, introduced 
by Mr. Hartweg from Mexico in 
1846, is a very pretty, half-shrubby, 
dwaif species, which produces its 
beautiful panicles of crimson and 
orange-coloured flowers in the green- 
house from November to April. It 
is easily increased by cuttings of the 
leaves. It should be grown in a 
mixture of light loam, with leaf- 
mould and plenty of sand. 

Echinoca'ctus. — Cacthcece. — 
Round-shaped C^cti, which take their 
name from their resemblance in form 
and spines to a curled-up hedgehog. 
There is, however, a great degree of 
confusion about them, and some 
species that are called Echinoc^Hi by 
some botanists, are called Meloc^ti 
by others ; and those with very long 
tube-shaped flowers have lately been 
called Cereus, because the flowers in 
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their constmction resemble those of 
the other phints belonging to the 
genus Ch-eus. Whatever botanic 
name may be given to them, all the 
round-shaped, ribbed, spiny, or por- 
cnpine G&cti, require the same treat- 
ment ; that is, to be grown in vege- 
table-mould, mixed with pounded 
bricks, or lime-rubbish, and allowed 
bottom-heat where practicable. The 
pots should be drained with cinders; 
and the plants should be frequently 
watered, but the water should never 
be given overhead ; as it will rot the 
centre, where there is an indentation, 
if stififered to lie there, and this can 
hardly be avoided, if water is poured 
all over the plants. They are propa- 
gated by seeds, which should be sown 
in silver sand, and placed in a warm 
shaded situation ; or by cutting off the 
top of the plant, and after letting it 
lie a day or two to dry, planting it in 
silver sand, and not watering it ; when 
it will soon throw out shoots, while 
the other part of the plant will form 
a new top. The young plants, when 
raised horn seed, should not be 
watered when transplanted, for 
several days after transplantation. 
The flowers of all the porcupine C4cti 
are very omamentsil; and those 
which are considered to belong to 
Gdreus, sometimes have the tubes of 
the flowers a foot long. 

EcHi^NOPS. — Compdsitce. — The 
Globe Thistle. — Hardy annual, bien- 
nial, and perennial plants, generally 
with blue flowers ; that require only 
the common culture of their respec- 
tive kinds, and which will grow in 
almost any soil and situation. 

Echi'tes. — ApocynacecB. — Beau- 
tiful stove and greenhouse climbers, 
which grow freely in a mixture of 
sandy loam and peat; and which 
should be trained up the pillars, and 
under the rafters. They are propa* 
gated by cuttings, which strike 
readily. Several new species have 



been lately introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch, of Exeter, one of the hand- 
somest of which is E. atroptMyurea, 
a greenhouse climber from South 
Brazil, with very dark-purple flowers. 

See DlPLADB^NIA. 

E^CHiTJM. — Boraginaceas. -Viper's 
Bugloss. — Perennial, biennial, and 
annual plants, generally with rich 
dark-blue flowers ; though some of 
the kinds that are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Canaries, have 
red, white, or violet flowers. They 
all require a light soil, and will grow 
well in either sandy or peaty loam ; 
and they are easily propagated by 
seeds or division of the root. 

Edqinos are lines of plants, gene- 
rally evergreens, to separate walks 
from beds or borders. The plant in 
most universal use for this purpose in 
British gardens is the dwarf Box ; a 
loyr evergreen shrub, which retains its 
leaves for two or three, and even four 
years, and bears clipping, so as to be 
kept not more than three or four 
inches high, two inches or three inches 
broad at the base, and one inch at top. 
For the mode of forming box-edgings, 
see Bu'xus. 

Edgings to beds and borders are 
also formed of other materials, such 
as lines of bricks, tiles, or slates, or 
of narrow strips of stone, or even of 
wood. In general, however, edgings 
of thiskind have a meagre appearance, 
especially in small gardens, though 
they have this advantage, that they 
do not harbour snails, slugs, or other 
vermin. In architectural flower- 
gardens, near a house, where the 
garden must necessarily partake of 
the character of the architecture of 
the building, stone or brick edgings 
are essential, and they should be 
formed of strips of curb-stone, bedded 
on stone or brickwork, so as never to 
sink. These stone-edgings should 
never be more than two or three 
inches wide, and they should not rise 
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above the 6Tir£Eu;c of the walk more 
than two inches ; otherwise, when 
they rise hig]ier, xmless the walk 
be of more than the nsual breadth, 
they give it a sunken appearance, 
which is v6ry unpleasant to the eye. 
In forming edgings of brick, the 
bricks should generally be placed in 
the ground endwise; and the best 
effect is produced by using bricks 
that have been moulded with round 
ends on purpose. Edgings of tiles, 
to be kept securely in their places, 
should be set in concealed brickwork ; 
otherwise they are apt to get out of 
place, and to have a ragged and 
temporary apx)earance. The same 
may be said of edgings of slate; and, 
in general, brick and slate edgings are 
much improved by a line of dwarf 
evergreens, planted close to them on 
the bed, or border side. Edgings of 
boards should be of oak, for the sake 
of durability; and they should be 
kept securely in their places by con- 
cealed posts, driven into the ground, 
to which the boards should be nailed, 
beneath the surface of the walk. 

Much of the beauty of all gardens, 
whether useful or or namental,depends 
on the neatness and high keeping of 
tiie edgings ; for whatever may be the 
state of the boundary fence, of the 
gravel, or pavement of the walks, and 
of the soil or plants of the borders, if 
the edgings have an uneven, ragged, 
appearance, or if the plants be either 
too large or too small, the garden will 
be at once felt to be in bad keeping. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
of edgings of turf, because these 
are chiefly applicable to pleasure- 
grounds. To form them, the ground 
is first dug, and then levelled, so as 
to be about the intended height of 
the gravel, or half an inch below it. 
It is then firmly beaten, so that it 
may not sink afterwards ; and the 
tnr^ which should be procured from 
a smooth, even pasture, is laid down, 



and rolled or beaten with a broad 
flat mallet, fixed in a long handle, 
called a turf-beater, so as to be 
rendered perfectly firm and even. 
The breadth of turf-edgings should 
seldom be less than two feet, because 
less than this width cannot be 
conveniently mown. After the turf 
has been laid down, a garden-line 
should be stretched along its margin, 
and the edges should be cut smooth, 
with a spade or a turfing iron. The 
walk may now be filled in with 
gravel to within an inch of the upper 
surface of the turf, and the soil of 
the border may also be raised to the 
same height. In the management 
of the turf afterwards, the greatest 
care must be taken not to cut the 
edgings of the turf so as to show a 
line V)f earth, which always produces 
a raw and harsh appearance. Gen- 
erally speaking, only the grass should 
be clipped close on the side next the 
walk ; and if it be found that the 
roots of the grass have penetrated 
into the gravel, so as to make the 
use of the turf-cutter necessary, the 
edges of the cut turf should be after- 
wards gently pressed down, so as to 
make the grass slope gently up from 
the walk. This slope will, however, 
be very trifling ; as, if the walks are 
kept properly full of gravel, they 
ought to be as nearly as possible on 
a level with the turf. These remarks 
will, of course, apply to all cases 
where there is a gravel walk through 
or round a lawn ; or, in short, to all 
points of junction between gravel and 
grass. 

Edwa'bdsia. — LegummdscB. — 
Half-hardy low trees and shrubs, with 
pinnate leaves, and very curiously- 
shaped flowers (which are of a dark 
golden yellow) and seed-pods. The 
plants will grow well in the open air, 
against a wall, if protected during 
winter by a thatched coping. The 
soil should be sandy loam, and kept 
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moderately dry, as too much moistnre 
al the roots is apt to make the leaflets 
torn yellow and drop off. The species 
are all natives of New Zealand ; and, 
on their first introduction, they were 
supposed to belong to the genus 
S^h^a. They are propagated by 
cuttings, in sand, under a bell-glass. 
The handsomest species is Edwdrd- 
iia Macnabidna. 

Ego Plant. — Solhnum Mdon- 
gina L. — A tender annual, nearly 
allied to the Tomato, the fruit of 
which, when white, greatly resembles 
an egg. There are some varieties 
witii violet-coloured, and some with 
dark-purple fruit. All the kinds are 
eatable, i£ dressed like the Tomato. 
The seed should be sown in light 
ridi earth, on a hotbed, in February 
or March, and the young plants 
pricked out into pots, and shifted 
several times, till they are ready to 
flower. They may then be removed 
to the hothouse or greenhouse ; but 
they will not ripen their &uit without 
a good deal of heat. 

El^a'gnus. — Ekeagnacece. -The 
Oleaster, or Wild Olive. Curious- 
looking low trees, or shrubs, with 
bluish-green leaves, covered with a 
white silky down, that gives them a 
silvery look in the sunbeams. The 
flowers are small and tube-shaped ; 
they are of a pale yellow, and rather 
fragrant. The fruit resembles the 
Olive in shape, and is of a dark reddish 
brown. There are only two hardy 
species, one of which is a native of 
the Levant, and the other of 
America ; they both require a light 
rich soil, and a somewhat sheltered 
situation ; and they are both propa- 
gated by seeds or cuttings. The 
Nepal species require a greenhouse. 

Elder. — See Sambu'cus. 

Elephant's Foot. — See Testu- 

DIKA'SIA. 

Elichry'sum. — See Helichry^- 
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Elsho'ltzl^ — LahiatcB, -A plant 
of no beauty, the flowers of which 
somewhat resemble those of the 
common Mint> but are smaller and 
less conspicuous. The plant is only 
noticed here from the resemblance of 
its name to that of the Eschsch61tzia, 
which induced Dr. Lindley to propose 
to change the name of the latter genus 
to Chrysdis ; in the same way as it 
was proposed to change the name of 
the D4hUa on account of its similarity 
to Ddlea. As, however, the German 
names are found to be quite as distinct 
as Bahl and Dale, the Eschschdltzia 
retains its appellation. 

EmboVthrium. — ProtacecB, — A 
very handsome evergreen shrub with 
racemes of bright scarlet tubular 
flowers. A native of the Straits of 
Magellan, whence it was introduced 
in 1853. 

E'mpetrum. — Empitrece, — The 
Crow Berry. — Little heath-like 
plants, with pretty flowers and very 
showy berries, adapted for growing 
on rockwork. They should be grown 
in peat-soil, and kept rather dry. 

Enchanter's Nightshade. — See 
Circjb'a. 

Endogens. — Monocotyledonous 
plants. The trees belonging to this 
division, such as the Palms, Tree 
Ferns, &c., increase very little in 
thickness as they advance in age ; but 
their wood becomes gradually more 
solid, by the woody fibres formed 
every year in the interior of their 
stems. Trees of this kind have no 
medullary rays, and their tninks, 
when cut down, show none of those 
marks of the successive layers of wood 
which are so conspicuous in exogenous 
trees. 

Enkia'nthus. Eticacece,^— 

Greenhouse shrubs, with very hand- 
some arbutus-like pink and white 
flowers, which are produced from 
September to February. The plants 
are very difficult to manage. They 
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Bhonld be grown in very sandy loam, 
mixed with a little peat ; and they 
should be allowed plenty of air and 
light, with only enough of heat to 
exclude the frost. They wUl not, 
however, bear planting out, as their 
roots appear to require to be confined 
in a small space, and the plants rarely 
do well if they are transplanted,unle8s 
before the roots have pushed through 
the ball of earth in the pot, as the 
roots seem to dislike fresh soil. The 
pots should be well drained with 
crocks, and care should be taken 
neither to over-water the plants, nor 
to let them become very dry. They 
are propagated by cuttings of the 
ripe wood, which are struck in sand, 
under a bell-glass, but without 
bottom-heat ; and which, when trans- 
planted, should have balls of earth 
attached. For this reason, only 
two or three cuttings should be put 
into each pot, and these should be 
as £ur asunder as possible. 

E'PACBis. — EpacHdece. — The 
E'pacris is a New Holland shrub, 
which the first settlers mistook for 
a kind of Heath, and which is still 
called tiie Heath in Australia, where 
the true Heath (Erica) is unknown. 
The E'pacris should be grown in a soil 
composed of turf-bog, chopped small, 
but not crumbled, and mixed with 
sand ; and the plants do best in doubl e 
pots, with moss, kept moist, stuffed 
between ; as, if the hot sun comes on 
the outside of the pot, the tender 
roots, which soon become matted 
round the ball of earth in the pot, 
will be withered, and the plants will 
receive a severe check, if they are not 
killed. The pots should be well 
drained, by filhng them about a third 
full of broken pots, or pieces of brick- 
bat, the largest of which should not 
exceed two inches in diameter, and 
small lumps of freestone ; and this 
will provide a reservoir of moisture 
ifer^Aeuoarishmentof the roots. The 



plants should be potted high, like 
Heaths, as the collar is inevitably 
rotted, if buried, by the moisture 
which is essential for the roots. They 
require plenty of air and light, but 
not much heat ; sufficient to exclude 
the frost in winter is quite enough 
for them. Cuttings of the young 
wood may be struck in pure sand, 
under a bell-glass, and with the aid 
of bottom-heat. See Eri^oa, and 
Cuttings. 

E'PHEDRA. — Genetdcece, — The 
shrubby Horse-tail, or Sea Grape. 
Very curious small evergreen chrubs, 
wi th j ointed branches,and apparently 
without leaves. They grow best in 
sea-sand; and, when pegged down 
and kept clipped closely, they may be 
made to present the extraordinary 
appearance of green turf stretching 
to the very brink of the sea, and even 
covered by it at full tide. They are 
used for this purpose, Du Hamel 
tells us, in Africa, to cover those 
dry burning sands, and to give the 
appearance of an English lawn, 
where not a single 'blade of grass 
will grow. The berries are whole- 
some, and, when ripe, taste like 
mulberries. 

Epide'ndrum. — Orchidhcece, — 
Parasitic plants, which should be 
grown in a damp stove or orchideous 
house, on pieces of wood hung up 
from the rafters for that purpose. 
The roots must be wrapped in damp 
moss and tied on the wood, into 
which they will soon penetrate. 
These plants may also be grown in 
baskets, or cocoa-nuts filled with 
moss, and hung up in the same 
manner. They require to be grown 
in the shade, and kept very moist 
and hot. 

EpiGiE'A. E)'ichcecB. The 

Ground Laurel. — A little creeping 
plant, with white flowers, suitable 
for rock- work. It should be gi'own 
in sandy peat, and never suffered to 
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become too dry. There is a pink- 
flowered variety, which was raised 
by the late Mr, Milne, of Stoke 
Newington. 

Efilo'bium. — Onagrtcece. — The 
French Willow-Herb. — A tall showy 
perennial, with stoloniferous roots, 
only snited to a shrubbery. It re- 
qnires no care in its culture ; the 
only difficulty being to prevent its 
overpowering everything else, when 
it is once planted in any situation not 
exceedingly dry. There are several 
wild species of Epildbium common 
in Britain, one of which is called by 
the odd name of Codlings-and-Cream. 
E. (Ujpinum is a pretty little plant for 
rock-work. 

Epipht'llum. — Cactacece. — One 
of the genera formed out of the 
Linnsean genus CdctuSy by Mr. Ha- 
worth, and comprising those C&cti 
that produce their flowers on their 
leaves. The genus Epipkyllum is, 
however, now given up, and the plants 
in it are called C^reus by botanists. 
£, trwndUvmhy and E. speddsum, two 
of the best known species of this 
division of O&cti, are, however, still 
generally called by their original 
names of CdctustruncdJta, and Cdctvs 
specidsa. Both species are abundant 
flowerers,andrequireonlygreenhouse 
heat. Cdctus truncdta will grow 
grafted on almost any other species, 
and it will bear other species grafted 
on it. For culture, see Oe^reus. 

Eba^nthemum. — A canthdcece. — 
Stove shrubs with very ornamental 
flowers, which in some of the species 
are of a bright blue, in others purple, 
as in ^. monthnumt and in others 
white, as in E. albifldrum. 

Era'nthis. — EanunciUhcece, — 
The modem botanic name of the 
Winter Aconite. The Linnsean name 
of this plant was HeUihorus hyemalis. 
This plant has a creeping under- 
ground fleshy stem, which sends up 
shoots from every bud ; and when it 



is wished to propagate it by division, 
the young plants or suckers must 
be taken up with a portion of this 
tuberous underground stem attached, 
or they will not grow ; and when 
they are planted, it should be in 
rather a dry, open situation, and they 
should not be too much watered, or 
the wounded tuberous part will decay. 
The plant may also be propagated by 
seeds, which it ripens abundantly, 
but which do not flower till the 
second year. When the plant is to 
be divided, it should be done in 
June, or as soon as the leaves have 
withered, as otherwise the plant will 
wither from the decay of the tuberous 
part. When once established, the 
Winter Aconite spreads rapidly, and 
generally appears to change its posi- 
tion every year, as the flowers come 
up singly, and often &r apart &om 
each other, springing &om buds in 
the underground stem, which in some 
situations grows to a great length, and 
produces few buds, when of course 
the flowers come up far apart ; while 
in warm, open, and dry places, the 
tuberous stem being short and full of 
buds, the flowers appear in a cluster. 

Erbmurus. — Aspholodece. — A 
very handsome perennial plant, which 
produces its long racemes of sulphur- 
coloured flowers, with large bright 
orange anthers, in the open air in 
June. It is a native of Siberia. 

Eri'oa. — EricdcecB, — The differ- 
ent species of Heaths are among the 
most beautiful of our greenhouse 
plants, and are much more easily 
grown than is generally supposed. 
The principal cause of so many 
failures is, first, that Heaths are 
generally potted much too low, and 
thus the collar of the plant is fre- 
quently rotted ; secondly, that suffi- 
cient attention is not paid to watering, 
as sometimes they are allowed to be 
sodden with moisture, from the pots 
being impi'operly drained, and at 
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others kept much too dry, by irregular 
or imperfect watering; aud, thirdly, 
that tiiey are often grown on a stone 
shelf in a greenhouse, or in a balcony 
during the summer, when a powerfol 
sun striking on the pot is sure to 
scorch their delicate fibrous roots, or, 
in the winter, shut up among other 
plants, andscarcelyallowedanyairat 
all ; in either of which oases they are 
sure to perish. These being the 
principal reasons why Heaths do not 
generally succeed, it is now necessary 
to describe what is considered the best 
meth od of cultivating them. The soil 
most suitable to Heaths is a mixture 
of three parts of well-sifted peat to 
one of white or silver-sand, tho- 
roughly mixed ; and if the plants are 
very large a small portion of loam may 
sometimes be added, though this is 
not often required. In potting 
Heaths, great attention must be paid 
to the dirainage ; and, in order to 
render it as perfect as possible, two 
or three moderate-sized potsherds 
should be put over the hole in the 
bottom of the pot ; after which it 
should be filled about a quarter full 
with very small pieces of broken 
tiles ; and over this there should be 
a thin layer of unsifted peat. Above 
the unsifted peat should be a layer of 
prepared peat and sand, and on this 
the roots of the Heath should be 
placed, and more of the mixture of 
X)eat and sand shaken in among 
them ; the plants being so placed, 
that the collar may be above the 
level of the mould in the pot, when 
sufficiently fall. The compost should 
be pressed tightly into the pot ; but 
a little space should be left between 
it and the brim, to hold water ; and 
as soon as the potting is finished, the 
plantshould be set aside in the shade, 
or in a cold frame. 

Heaths, to be well-grown, should 
always be kept in a frame, or a house, 
by ^emselrea ; as they are of too 



delicate a nature to bear the respira- 
tion from other plants, and they also 
require a very different treatment. 
During summer, when in a frame, 
they should be allowed all the air 
that can possibly be given to them, 
and they should be frequently watered 
overhead, as the gardeners call it, 
when the sun is not upon them ; as 
the winter comes on, less air should 
be given, and they should then never 
be watered over their tops; but still 
in fine weather a little air may be 
allowed to them, even during a slight 
frost. It may indeed be taken as a 
proverb, that Heaths like to feel the 
wind between every leaf. When 
grown in greenhouses, Heaths need 
not be watered overhead ; but great 
care must be taken that the roots 
never get dried up, for if they do they 
seldom recover ; indeed, these plants 
ought never to be put in greenhouses 
or rooms, except during the season of 
flowering. When they are kept in 
rooms or on balconies, their pots 
should each be plunged in another 
pot somewhat larger, and the space 
between the two filled with moss 
lightly put in, which should be kept 
moist, but not too wet. In very 
frosty weather, the only protection 
necessary for heaths kept in pits, is 
a double mat thrown over the glass 
of the frame, and suffered to remain 
there till the frost is gone away ; for 
should the frost affect the plants, and 
they should be afterwards exposed to 
the sun and air, they become what is 
called scorched, and they will either 
die, or lose the greater part of their 
leaves. 

Heaths are raised from seeds, 
cuttings, or layers, but most fre- 
quently from cuttings, full details 
for making which have been already 
given. — (See Cuttings. ) Heath seed 
should be sown, if foreign, as soon 
as it arrives ; and if native, as soon 
as it is ripe. For sowing the seed, 
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shallow pots or pans should be pre- 
pared in the same manner as was 
described for potting, but with rather 
more sand ; and the seed should be 
mixed with alittle sand, and scattered 
over the sur&ce of the mould ; after 
which it jnay be watered, and set on 
a greenhouse shelf, where it may 
remain till the young plants are 
about an inch high, when they 
should be carefully taken up, and 
set round the edges of pots, about 
three in a thumb-pot, and then 
replaced on the shelf till they have 
grown sufficiently large to be potted 
off singly into small pots ; when they 
should be allowed to remain a few 
days in the house till they are well 
rooted; after which they may be 
placed in the frame with the large 
plants. Heaths in pots should never 
have saucers to stand in, and they 
should be watered twice a day in 
summer, and once in winter. 

Efif NU3. — ScrophiUdnnce. — Only 
two species are known, one of which 
is a beautiful little plant with purple 
flowers, which grows naturally on 
old walls, and is admirably adapted 
for rock -work, as it continues flower- 
ing profusely all the summer. It is 
increased by seeds, or by dividing the 
roots ; and it requires scarcely any 
soil to grow in, but the most suitable 
is peat, mixed with pounded bricks 
or lime-rubbish. 

Eriobo'trta. — JRosacece. — E. ja- 
p&nictty formerly called MSspUiis 
japdnicttf the Loquat-tree of the East 
Indies, is a very handsome tree for 
planting in a conservatory for its 
noble leaves. It bears clusters of 
white flowers and yellow fruit. In 
warm situations it will stand in the 
open air, but it requires protection 
from severe frosts. It should be 
grown in a rich loamy soil, and is 
generally propagated by grafting on 
the common Hawthorn. 

Erio'phorum. — Cypefdcece. — 



Cotton Ghrass. — The very curious 
plants contained in this genus are 
natives of Great Britain. The com- 
monest species, £, angustifblmm^ is 
by far the handsomest, and the tufts 
of long snow-white silky hairs, which 
envelope the seed, are so extremely 
ornamental, that the plant might be 
introduced advantageously in any 
marshy situation, or on the edge of a 
pond, &c., as all the species wUl only 
grow in moist places. 

Erioste'mon. — RvadLcece, — E, 
huxifilium is a very handsome New 
Holland shrub, which requires a 
greenhouse in this country, and pro- 
duces its large showy flowers early 
in spring. The leaves resemble those 
of the Box Tree, and the flowers are 
white, tinged with pink. E. nerii- 
fdlium is a very handsome species of 
this genus. A plant of it, exhibited 
at one of the meetings of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London, "formed 
a dense pyramid nearly five feet high, 
profusely clothed with white starry 
blossoms to the very pot." 

Ero'dium. — Oeranidbccce. — The 
Wild Geranium. — The genus Erd- 
dium diflers from GenLnium and 
Pelargdnium in the shape of its seed- 
vessel. In all the three the seed-pod 
resembles theheadand beakof abird; 
in Gerslnium it resembles a crane's 
bill, in Pelargdnium it is a stork's bill, 
and in Erodium a heron's bill. Be- 
sides these, the late Mr. Sweet 
divided the Geraniacece into a great 
many genera, the names of which it 
is useless to state here, as they are 
now seldom used. The Erddiums are 
dwarf annuals, and perennials, with 
pretty flowers, only suitable for rock- 
work. The tender kinds are grown in 
a mixture of sandy loam and peat, 
and the hardy ones in any common 
garden-soil ; and they are increased 
by seeds, division of the roots, and 
cuttings. — See GebVnium. 

Eri'simum. — CrttcifercB. — Hedge 
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Mustard. — ^Most of the kinds are 
weedy plants, generally biennials, 
seldom grown in British gardens. 
One species, E, Perowslddmwm, an 
annual, with dark orange flowers, in- 
troduced, in 1 838, has become popular 
from its beauty. E. ibiricuniy Dec. 
{CheirdrUhut armeniactu, Botanical 
Magazine), a perennial in1a*oduced in 
1803, somewhat resembles E, Perow- 
shihnwm in appearance, except that 
its flowers are yellow instead of 
orange. These plants grow best in 
sandy peat mixed with a little loam ; 
and they are quite hardy. 

Ebtthbje'a. — Oentiwndceo!. — 
The Lesser Centaury. — Little pink- 
flowered plants, mostly annuals, suit- 
able for rock-work. The seeds should 
be sown in autumn in the open bor- 
der, and the plants removed in 
patches, with earth attached, to the 
rock -work in spring. 

Ebtthri^na. — Leffvmindsce. — 
The Coral Tree Stove and greenhouse 
shrubs, with splendid coral-coloured 
flowers. E, lau/rifdlia and E, Crista 
gdUiy will grow in the open air, and 
they will flower magnificently in a 
warm sunny border, if sheltered by a 
south wall. The soil sHould be a 
sandy loam, or loam and peat ; and 
they are propagated by cuttings of 
the young wood struck in sand under 
a glass, but without bottom-heat. 

Erythbo'nium. — TtUipdcece. — 
See Dog's-tooth Violet. 

EscALLO^NiA. — Escallonictcece. — 
Beautiful shrubs, natives of South 
Ammca, which are nearly hardy in 
the climate of London. They grow 
best in peaty soil, or in very sandy 
loam . E. riibra is generally trained 
against a wall, but E, montevidSnsiSf 
which produces large clusters of white 
flowers, is grown as a bush. Both 
kinds require protection &om severe 
frosts. There are several other kinds, 
but only the two mentioned are in 
/ genearai caJtiyation in British gardens. 



Esc HSOH<yLTZiA. — Popaveracece. 
— Annual plants with showy flowers, 
natives of California, on which ac- 
count, and frx)m the flowers resem- 
bling in shape those of the Poppy, the 
first species introduced was cadled the 
Califomian Poppy. The seeds should 
be sown in the open border as soon as 
they are ripe, as, if the sowing be de- 
layed till spring, theplantsfrequently 
do not flower till the second year. 
Sometimes they will live and flower 
two, or even three years in succession, 
though this is very rarely the case. 

Etiolated . — This term isapplied 
to plants which have been blanched, 
and drawn up with weak and slender 
stems ; by being kept too far from the 
light, and not allowed a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air. 

Eucaly'ptus. — Myrtacece, — 
Australian trees of enormous size, 
some species of which are grown in 
Englandasgreenhouseshrubs. They 
should be grown in loam and peat, 
and are propagated by cuttings, 
which are very difficult to strike. 

Euchari'dium. — OnagracecR. — 
A little annual, a native of California, 
nearly allied to the Clarkias. It was 
introduced in 1836, but as it does 
not seed freely it is as yet rare. It 
should be grown in loam and peat. 

EuDENDBO^BiUM. — OrckidacccB, 
— A new name given to some of the 
handsomest kinds of Dendrobium, 
including D. chryadnthemv/m, D, 
mcbcrophylltmiy and D. Pierdrdi. 

EuGB'NiA. — Myrtacece. — The 
IU)se Apple. — Handsome shrubs, 
grown as fruit trees in the East 
Indies, which produce their splendid 
flowers freely in British stoves. They 
should be grown in a mixture of two- 
thirds sandy loam and one-third peat, 
and are propagated by cuttings of the 
ripe wood, which strike freely. 

Euo'nymus. — Celasti^nece. — The 
Spindle Tree. — The common British 
species is well known for its curious 
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and yery ornamental fruit ; bat the 
American kind, E. latifdlius, is 
mu^ handsomer, both in fiiiit and 
foliage. It is a very valuable shrub 
for a small garden ; as it will continue 
to thrive^ and to produce abundance 
of flowers and fruit every year, for 
manyyears in succession, without in- 
creasing much in size, or requiring 
to be cut in. It is also ornamental 
in early spring, from the peculiar 
form of its buds and the richness of 
its dark red bracteas. Ail the kinds 
will grow in any common garden-soil, 
and they are increased by seeds or 
enttings. 

Eufho'rbia. —EuphorbihcecB. — 
Some of the kinds are British weeds, 
such as the Spurge Caper ; but other 
kinds are thorny shrubs, requiring 
the heat of a stove in Britain, and 
producing flowers of a most brilliant 
scarlet. The most beautiful kind is 
^. fulgens Karwinski, E. Jacqui- 
nic^/ldra Hort, which was introduced 
in 1836, by Mr. Kauch. The best 
plants are raised from seed ; but cut- 
tings maybe struck by plunging them 
into the bark bed, and not covering 
them with a glass. The flowering 
plants should be grown in loam 
mixed with lime rubbish, or pounded 
brick. 

EuFOMATiA. — Anondcece. — A 
very remarkable Australian low 
shrub with yellow flowers. This 
plant is a very interesting one 
to a botanist, on account of the 
curious construction of its flowers, 
which were produced in this country 
in the Botanic gardens, Regent's 
Park, in March 1856. 

Euta'xi A. — Legumindsce. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with yellow and 
orange pea-flowers, which in England 
require a greenhouse. They should be 
grown in light peaty soil, and receive 
the general treatment of Australian 
shrubs. There are only two species. 
Eu^oCA. — Boragineas, — Hardy 



and somewhat coarse-growing an- 
nuals and perennials, which require 
the usual treatment of similar plants. 
(See Annuals and Perennials.) 
They will grow in any common gar- 
den-soil, and the annuals should be 
sown in March or April, as, though 
they are natives of California, they 
are not injured by heat. 

Evening Primrose. — See (Eno- 
thb'ra. 

Evergreens. — No garden should 
be without its due proportion of ever- 
greens ; and these plants are still 
more essential in small gardens than 
in large ones. Their advantages are, 
that they a£ford a screen to secure 
privacy in winter as well as summer ; 
that they preserve an appearance of 
verdure at all seasons ; and that they 
do not disfigure the walks by felling 
leaves, which, where there is no regu- 
lar gardener, render it vei-y difficult 
to keep a place neat. They are also 
very usefrd in afifording a rich back- 
ground to those ornamental trees and 
shrubs which produce their flowers 
before their leaves ; such as the 
double-blossomed Peach, the Almond, 
the snowy M^spilus, and Magnolia 
conspicua. It is the want of ever- 
greens that gives the gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and most of 
the other continental cities, such an 
air of meagreness and poverty. But 
it cannot there be remedied, as few 
evergreens will resist the cold of their 
winters. This may aj)pear strange 
to those who have experienced the 
heat of the continental summers ; 
but the fact is, that their winters are 
as much colder than ours as their 
summers are warmer, and thus the 
average heat of the year is nearly the 
same. Alternate seasons of great 
heat and cold are favourable to deci- 
duous plants, as the heat ripens their 
wood, and the cold gives them a 
season of complete repose when they 
have lost their leaves ; but a moist 
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temperate dimate like that of Bri- 
taio, is more suitable to evergreens, 
which continue in a growing state 
nearly all the year. 

In street ganiens, besides the ever- 
green trees and shrubs, itis advisable 
to select a few evergreen herbaceous 
plants, such as Pinks and Carnations, 
Wallflowers, &c., to give an agreeable 
effect to the beds during winter, 
when they are devoid of flowers. 

Evergreen Thorn. — The Pyra- 
c&ntha. — See Gratje^ous. 

Everlasting. — See Ghapha^- 
LiuM and Hkliohry^um. 

Everlasting Pea. — SeeLA'THv- 

BUS. 

E'xogens. -Dicotyledonousplants. 
The exogenous plants have received 
their name because the new wood of 
their trees and shrubs is deposited on 
the outside of the old wood, one layer 
being deposited every year. Thus the 
age of a tree may be counted by the 
number of its layers, shown by its 
wood when the trunk is cut down. 
The soil in which the tree was grown, 
and even the weather in the different 
years, may be guessed in the same 
manner ; as the layers of trees grown 
in rich valleys are much thicker than 
those of trees grown in poor soils on 
mountains ; and the layers deposited 
in damp cold summers are thicker 
than those of dry warm seasons. 
When trees have grown in a wood, 
with one side of the trunk fully 
exposed to the sun, and the other 
shaded by the other trees, a differ- 
ence is very perceptible in the layers. 
Exogenous trees have medullary rays 
in their wood, and leaves with reti- 
culated veins. All the forest-trees 
of Britain, and other temperate 
climates, belong to this class. 



Tf ABI A^N A. —Sdcmacece. —F, im- 
J- bricata is a very beautiful plant, 
It Is a native of CMli, whence it was 



introduced in 1839 ; and, as Dr. 
Lindley observes in the Botanical 
RegitteTy '*it forms a small bright 
green shrub, with the habit of a 
Tamarisk, or rather of a Thilkja, and 
when in flower is loaded with snow- 
white blossoms resembling those of 
some Heath." It is very nearly 
hardy, and will live and flower 
abundantly in the open air, on a 
south wall, near London. 

Fan Palm. — See Dwarp Fan 
Palm. 

Feather Grass. — StipapenTiata, 
— A beautiful kind of grass, well 
worth growing to form tufts in flower 
borders, from its feathery lightness 
and graceful habit of growth. It 
should be grown in light rich soil ; 
and it is propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots. 

Fe^dia. — ValerianecB. — ^Homs. — 
F, corwucdpuBf formerly considered 
to belong to the genus Valeriana^ 
is a coarse-growing, weedy-looking 
plant, with pink flowers and curious 
seed-pods, shaped like the figures we 
see of the Cornucopia, or Horn of 
Plenty. It is an annual, and the 
seeds only require sowing in the open 
border. 

Fences for flower gardens and 
shrubberies, are either such as are 
intended to be invisible, or, more pro- 
perly, not acknowledged, — such as 
barriers of wire, or light iron rods, and 
sunk fences ; or such as are intended 
to be acknowledged, and to form part 
of the landscape, — such as architec- 
tural parapets and hedges. Wire 
fences are commonly formed of light 
iron posts or stakes, through holes in 
which are stretched stout wires or 
slender iron rods ; or they are formed 
of light iron hurdles, — that is, sepa- 
rate iron-frames, which are placed 
end to end, and can be removed at 
pleasure. In forming wire fences of 
stakes and iron wires, there is no 
difficulty when the line of direction 



i> perfectly straight, or ranBista of n 
noniber of stniigbt IIdes joined to- 
other ; but vheo tim direction is 
mrrilinear, some nttention ia requi- 
■ite la fix the posta ill aucli a muiner 
as to permit tlie wirea whiuti p&sa 
tliTOOgh holeg in tlism iji be dntirn 
quite tight. To admit of tliis being 
done, euli poat muBt be fixed into a 
piece cf wood or stone, and supported 
by n brace on tiie conmve side of the 
enrre ', and botk tfae block and the 
biaoe mnit be bnricd so for nndec the 
■oil w not to be seca. Iron, or wiie 
hnrdles, are too well known to re- 
quire desoription. When Bither hnr- 
dle< or fences, dimpoeed of posts aud 
rods of Hire, are intended to keep out 
hares and rabbits, thQ lower parts of 
them, to the height ofabont two feet, 
require finer wiri^s to be fixed to 
them, in an upright direction, at 
aboot three inches apart. 

Arcbittctmul feuccs aro used in 
small garJena, close tn the bouse ; 
and thL'V flliuuld generally ba low 
Trolls, of op™ work, in the style of 
thenichitefturcofthebailding; and 
thesa walls ma; liave piers at regulai- 
distances, tflrminating in vases, or 
oUier architectuFBl oruameuta, pro- 
vided theae are in harmony with tlio 
hoass. [These walls, and indeed all 
other architectural fences, should be 
varied with shrubby plants planted 
ngainit them, so as to harmonise 
them with the plants in the beds and 
borders within. 

Hedges may either be of cver- 
greeim, neatly cut, ho as to form 
living walls with standard plants at 
regular distunoesi to imitate arohilec- 
tvrnl piere ; or they may he formed 
of a mistnre of different kinds of 
flowering ahruba with evergreen 
standard low trees at regular dia- 
tances. No plant makes a Goer 
flower-garden hedgethan the Box, the 
standards in which may be formed of 
Cypresses, Junipers, ar Arbor Vita. 



On a larger scale the Holly makes on 
excelleut hedge, and the standards 
may be of the variepted kinds of 
HoUy. For a mixed hedge of e 
greona and decidnous lowering 
shruba, the Laurustinus, the Sweet- 
Brier, the I'yracfiutha, and (he 

ahmba, may be used, with the lower 
kinds of American Thorns (Crat'a- 
gu>), or the Chinese Crab {Pgrta 
apedibilia), is standards. A Teiy 
excellent flower-garden hedge may to 
farmed by training the Ivy, or any 
climbing plant, over a slight wire 
fence or trellis (^-j.li); anditsuni- 
foriuity ma; be broken, if it ia very 




long, by stand.irds, at regular dis- 
tances, either of Ivy trained on iron 
posts with umbrella taps, or of any 
kind of low deciduous or evergreen 
trees. The variegated speeies of Ivy, 
Uie Ampelftpais, and a nnmber o( 
otbercUmbing shrabs, Ugnec lis or her- 
baceous, also make beautifal hedges 
for shelter or separation in flower- 
gardens. The Arbor Vilje and coin- 
iiion Laurel, alternating with the 
variegated variety, the narrow-leaved 
variety, andthePortngal Laurel, also 
make excellent flower-garden fences ; 
as du thi: erergreen and vari^aled 
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kinds of Privet, the variegated Holly, 
and the Aticuba. In short, there is 
scarcely any ornamental shrub that 
will not form a very suitable fence 
for a flower-garden, when carefully 
trained ; and wire fences, in the 
summer season, may be covered with 
creeping or climbing annuals : such 
as the Nasturtium, the Convolvulus, 
&c. , or even the tall-growing Salvias, 
Petunias, Sweet-Peas, and Pelargo- 
niums. A very pretty {ence of this 
kind may be formed by training the 
common Mignonette over a wire 
trellis ; as it is well known that the 
Mignonette, if sown in autumn and 
kept during the winter in a green- 
house, may be trained the following 
season to the height of three or four 
feet. Honeysuckles also make de- 
Ughtfiil fences. 

Fennel Flower. — See Niqe'lia. 

Ferns are very ornamental in 
shrubberies, from their large and 
handsome leaves, and the curious 
manner in which these unroll when 
the plants first appear in spring. The 
most curious are the heart-shaped 
Mexican ferns, (See Allosurus and 
North (Eva). Some of the other 
exotic Ferns, are very handsome, and 
hothouses have, in many cases, been 
set entirely apart for them. One of 
the most interesting of these is at the 
seat of W. Borrer, Esq., at Henfield, 
Sussex ; the interior of which is for- 
med into caves of freestone, in the 
crevices between which the ferns 
grow. Ferns disposed in this manner 
would form a very elegant ornament 
for a grotto. Exotic Ferns are also 
the best plants for growing in the 
air-tight glass plant-cases, now be- 
coming so fashionable in large draw- 
ing-rooms. See Plant-Cases. 

Ferra'rla.. — Iridm, — Cape 
tuberous-rooted plants with very 
curious flowers, and requiring the 
usual culture of similar plants. — See 
Cape Bulbs, 



Feverfew. — See Pyrk^thrum. 

Fio A^RT A. — Ranuncidacece. — The 
lesser Celandine, or Pilewort. — A 
British perennial, with bright yellow 
flowers, differing from those of the 
common Crowfoot in their petals 
being pointed. It likes a moist 
shady situation, and will thrive 
under the drip of trees. 

Fi'cDS Ela'stica. — The Indian 
Rubber tree. — A kind of Fig-tree, 
which yields the East Indian Caout- 
chouc ; that used principally in 
making the waterproof clothing is, 
however, from Brazil, and is pro- 
duced by Svphbnia Cahtich'a, one of 
the Euphorbid/Cese. In both cases the 
trunk of the tree is wounded, and 
there flows from the wound a thick 
milky juice, which, when hardened by 
exposure to the air, becomes the 
Indian rubber. F. ddstica is a £&• 
vourite stove-shrub in England, from 
its large size and curious leathery 
leaves ; but it very seldom produces 
either flowers or fruit; and, when it 
does, they have no beauty. The 
plants should be grown in sandy loam, 
and they strike readily from cuttings. 

Fig Marigold. — See Mesembry- 
a'nthemum. 

FiGWORT. — ScrophiUdria vemh- 
lis. — A British plant with yellow 
flowers, growing in moist places. 

Fi'lices. — One of the natural 
orders which includes all the different 
genera of Ferns. 

Fitness in a garden, as in every 
thing else, is of the greatest import- 
ance in producing a good effect. By 
this term is meant the adaptation of 
plants to the situations fitting for 
them : for example, tall straggling 
growing plants, which have a very fine 
effect in a shrubbery when backed by 
evergreen shrubs taller than them- 
selves, would entirely destroy the 
beauty of a small garden, laid out in 
regular beds. In the like manner, 
small plants, however beautiful they 
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may be, are lost among others more 
robust growing. To avoid these in- 
congruities, the best plan is first to as- 
certain, if possible, the habit of growth 
and general appearance of every plant 
before introducing it into a flower- 
gard^i ; and then carefully to consider 
^e situation in which it is likely to 
look best. A little care and attention 
in this respect, with common plants, 
will have more effect in producing a 
beautiful flower-garden, than large 
sums laid out in the purchase of 
showy plants without it. 

Fitz-Roi'a. — ConifercB, — F, 
pcttagdnica is a noble hardy ever- 
green tree, with gracefully drooping 
foliage, introduced from Patagonia in 
1850. When the plant is young the 
leaves have a glaucous hue ; but when 
old they become of a deep green, and 
take somewhat of a triangular form. 

Flag-Flower, or Fleur-de-Luce. 
— English names for the I^. 

Flax. — See Lin^um. 

Florists' Flowers are those 
which it has been found may be 
gfown to an extraordinary size and 
degree of perfection by taking great 
pains with their culture. The Dutch 
were the first who practised this art 
with their Hyacinths and Tulips ; but 
their example has been followed by 
the florists of other countries, who, as 
they cultivate their flowers in tLe 
hope of winning prizes with them at 
flower-shows, may be said to use 
them as instruments for gambling. 
AU the varieties of florists' flowers 
are named, and every year many new 
kinds are raised, which are eagerly 
sought for, and sell for enormous 
prices. It is thus desirable that all 
florists' flowers should either hybri- 
dise freely, or vary very much from 
seed. The principal florists' flowers 
are the Hyacinth and Tulip, the 
Dahlia, the Auricula, the Polyanthus, 
the Carnation, and the Pink ; but to 
these may be added the Eanunculus, 



and the Anemone, and, of late years, 
the Geranium or Pelargoniums, the 
Heartseases, the Calceolarias, and the 
Chrysanthemums. Of all the kinds, 
the Dahlia is undoubtedly that 
respecting which there is most gam- 
bling and most rivalry. It may be 
observed, that the rules by which 
florists decide as to the merits of their 
respective flowers do not depend on 
any particular beauty of colour, and 
sometimes not even on form ; but on 
certain arbittrary criteria which they 
have settled among themselves ; as, 
for example, no Auricula or Poly- 
anthus is admired that is what is 
called pin-eyed, that is, if the style 
projects beyond the stamens ; and a 
perfect Dahlia should not show any 
green in the centre. Thus, as it 
requires to be a florist to know the 
full merits of florists' flowers, they 
are of comparatively little interest to 
amateurs. 

Flo's Ado^nis. — See Ado'nis. 

Flower Fence. — See C-esai- 
pi'nia. 

Flower-Baskets. — These may 
be constructed in many different 
ways ; some being intended to appear 
as if set on the ground, and others to 




no. 15. — WIRE FLOWER-BASKKT. 

be raised on pedestals. The former 
are generally constructed with curved 
pieces of iron famished with sharp 
spikes for entering the ground, like 
the prongs of a fork ; and these are 
placed so as to form a circle, with 
wires for climbing plants extended 
across it, like the handles of a basket. 
(See fy, 16.) The plants must be 
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ed np a wire frame in the centre, 

and thence brought down the wires to 
the curred pieces of iron forming the 
border of the haaket. The biuket 
may be filled up with flowers or not, 




ihoTEBseL Captain Manglea, whoae 
taste in omameotal gardening is well 
known, adopts the baskets figs. 16 
and 17» for snapending from the roof 
of hie greenhouse. The baakets are 
made of wire, with pots of earthen- 
ware or china inside. These baskets 
are alike suitable for the Creepera, 



it pleainre. Other receplaoles for 
flowers may be wicker baskets, with 
the intersticea stuffed with moss ; or 
the jars in which grapes have been 
' over ; bat when these last are 

,, or any other kind of vessel 
which is very deep in proportion to 
ts breadth, the lower part should be 
filled with brickbats, pieces of free- 
stone, and other similar materials, to 
within about a foot or «i inches of 
the top. In all oases where dowel's 
are grown in baskets and bonces, they 
ahoidd stand on a lawn, and the 

t In xnriant-growlDg kinds should 
/ be cboaen, to Wig down the sides of 




. 3 for 1 
Epiphytes and orchideous plants. 

When the baskets arc used for ! 

Epiphytes, the wire should generally ', 

behllcdwithmoss, instcadofhaTing | 

a pot placed iu it. | 

Fr.owaB-GsHPENSembraceasub- ■ 

ject on which a volume might be ' 

written withont eihansting it ; but | 

the present arlJcie will be eon- | 

fined to a few general obaervationB, i 

applicable in every ease ; and to a < 

short notice of the different kinds of ; 

Bower-gardens which have been, Or i 

are, iti most general use. , 

AU flower-gardens, to have a good I 

effect, ought to he symmetrical ; that i 

is, they ought to have a centre, which ' 

shall ap;>ear decided and obvious at j 

first sight, and sides ; and all the I 

figures or compartments into which I 
the garden is laid out ought to be in 
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some way or other so connected with 
the centre as not to be separable from 
H^ without injuring the general effect 
of the garden. All ti^e beds and 
borders ought to have one general 
character of form and outline ; that 
]s,either curved, straight^ or composite 
lines ought to prevail. The size of 
the beds ought also never to differ to 
such an extent as to give the idea of 
large beds and small ones being mixed 
together ; and the surface of the 
garden ought to be of the same 
character throughout ; that is, it 
ought not to be curvilinear on one 
side of the centre, and flat or angular 
on the other. In planting flower- 
gardens the same attention to unity 
ought to be kept in view. One side 
ought not to be planted with tall- 
growing plants, and the other with 
plants of low growth ; nor one part 
with evergreens, whether ligneous or 
herbaceous, and the other part with 
annuals or bulbs. Flower-gardens 
which are intended to be ornamental 
all the year, ought to have a large 
proportion of evergreen herbaceous 
plants distributed regularly all over 
them ; such as Finks, Sweet-williams, 
Thrift, Saxifrages, intermixed with 
some very low evergreen shrubs, such 
as Heaths, Whortleberries, Thyme, 
GraMlth£riaprocim.lens,a,nd a variety 
of similar plants. Flower-gardens 
which are intended to be chiefly 
ornamental in spring, ought to be 
rich in bulbs and early-flowering 
shrubs ; such as the Mezereon, 
Cydhnia, or Pyrus japdnicaj Rho- 
dodendron dauricum cUrov)renSf 
Ertca7ierbd,cea, &c. Those that are 
intended to be chiefly ornamental in 
summer, should be rich in annuals ; 
and those that are to be in perfection 
in autumn, in Dahlias. Flower- 
gardens on a large scale never look so 
well as when the spaces between the 
beds are of turf; but those on a small 
scale may have the spaces between 



the beds of gravel, and the beds 
edged with box. It may be thought 
by some that a flowering plant would 
look better than box for the edgings 
to the beds; but no effect is ever 
produced without contrast : and as 
the box is always green, and seldom 
flowers, it forms a striking contrast 
to beds of flowers in which the leaves 
are nearly hidden by the blossoms. 
Gravel walks with stone edgings do 
not form a good contrast, as the 
colours of the gravel and the stone 
are too near that of the dry soil of 
the beds. 

All the different kinds of flower- 
gardens may be reduced to the 
following : — 

The French, garden^ or parterrCy is 
formed of arabesques, or scroll-work, 
or, as the French call it, embroidery 
of box, with plain spaces of turf or 
gravel, the turf prevailing. The box 
is kept low, and there are but very 
few parts of the arabesque figures in 
which flowers or shrubs can be intro- 
duced. Those plants that are used, 
are kept in regular shape by cutting 
or clipping, and little regard is had to 
flowers ; the beauty of these gardens 
consisting in the figures of the ara- 
besques being kept clear and distinct, 
and in the pleasing effect produced on 
the eye by masses of turf, in a country 
where verdure is rare in the summer 
season. These embroidered or ara- 
besque gardens originated in Italy 
and France, and they are better 
adapted for warm climates than for 
England : they are, indeed, chiefly 
calculated for being seen from the 
windows of the house, and not for 
being walked in, like English flower- 
gardens. 

The ancient English jtower-garden 
is formed of beds, connected together 
so as to form a regular or symmetrical 
flgure ; the beds being edged with 
box, or soj];ietimes with flowering 
plants, and planted with herbaceous 
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flowers, Hoses, and one or two other 
kinds of low flowering shmbs. The 
flowers in the beds are generally 
mixed in such a manner that some 
may show blossom every month 
during summer, and that some may 
retain their leaves during winter. 
This kind of garden should be sur- 
rounded by a border of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs, backed by low 
trees ; and in the centre there should 
be a sun-dial, a vase, a statue, or a 
basin and fountain. 

The modem Englishflower-garden 
has the groundwork of turf, on which 
a system of beds is formed in such a 
manner as to constitute a symmetrical 
figure ; or, if on a very large scale, 
groups of figures. The French flower- 
garden and the ancient English garden 
were chiefly calculated for being seen 
from an elevated situation, so as to 
show the whole at once ; but the 
modem English flower-garden is 
calculated to be walked through, 
and seen by degrees. The beds are 
generally of roundish or curvilinear 
figures, and they should never be of 
figures with numerous narrow angles, 
or projecting points ; because such 
parts can never be properly covered 
withplants^and therefore have alivuys 
a bad eflect. These beds are some- 
times planted with a mixture of 
flowers alone, and sometimes with 
flowers and shrubs; but they are 
more generally planted, each bed, 
with one kind of flower or one kind 
of shrub, so as to produce masses of 
colour, or of shades of colour, which 
will harmonise with the masses in the 
other beds. The spaces between the 
beds should not be less than two feet, 
for the convenience of walking and 
mowing ; and the surface of the beds 
should never be much higher than 
that of the turf, because, if it is, the 
beds will look like blotches on a 
lawn. Besides^ the plants in the 
highest part oflbe bed (w^ch should 



be in the centre) being drier than 
those on the sides, they will grow 
with less vigour in dry seasons, and 
with too much vigour in moist 
seasons, if they are too much ele- 
vated ; so that the plants in the 
garden will never produce a uniform 
surface throughout. Some beds in 
flower-gardens of this description are 
entirely filled with Roses which are 
often pegged down and kept low j 
and other beds are filled witU low 
evergreen shrubs, or with deciduous 
shrubs which have conspicuous 
flowers, such as Ehododendrons, 
Azaleas, &c. For every garden of 
this kind there is, or ought to be, a 
basin of water, as well for effect, as 
for watering the plants ; and if the 
garden be on a large scale, there may 
be statues, vases, open and covered 
seats, rustic baskets containing 
plants, rock-work, and a variety of 
other objects ; but these require to 
be introduced with great caution, 
and afford an excellent opportunity 
for a lady to exercise her taste in 
their arrangement. In fact, these 
ornaments, if not well managed, 
destroy the simplicity and elegance 
of the garden, and do more harm 
than good. When flower-gardens 
are close to the house and are in- 
tended to be very highly kept, the 
beds are often suiTOunded with a 
low frame-work of wii*e or trellis- 
work, so as to give them the effect 
of bsiskets of flowers ; and this has 
sometimes a very good effect. Very 
often handles of wire-work are ap- 
pended to these baskets, over which 
are trained beautiful climbingplants, 
such as the Maurandyas and Lophos- 
permums, which flower abundantly 
during the whole summer. 

The architectural fi(ywer-garden, 
or Italian garden, always adjoins the 
house, and is bordered and separated 
from the rest of the pleasure grounds 
by an architectural parapet or wall. 
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— See Fenoxs. It consists of beds 
symmetrically arranged, with gravel 
or pavement between ; and the beds 
are bordered or edged with stone. 
In other respects, these gardens are 
treated like the old English flower- 
garden. 

Terrcuie gardens &Te merely archi- 
tectural-gurdens, formed on plat- 
forms adjoining the house, on one 
or more levels, each level being sup- 
ported by a terrace- wall ; but as 
they are chiefly adapted for man- 
sions and places of considerable ex- 
tent, where of course a regular 
gardener must be kept, it does not 
appear necessary to enlarge on them 
here. 

Flowering Fern. — Osmimda 
regdlU. — A native of Britain, and 
one of the largest and handsomest of 
the British Ferns. 

Flowering Raspberry. — RUhus 
odoratus, — A kind of ornamental 
Bramble, well deserving of cultivation 
in flower-gardens. 

Flowering Rush. — JBiUomua 
umbell&tU8. — A British aquatic 
plant, producing pink flowers. When 
cultivated, the seeds should be sown 
in loamy soil at the bottom of the 
aquarium or pond where it is to 
grow, or in a pot plunged to a con- 
siderable depth ; or it may be in- 
creased by dividing the root. 

Flower-Pots are commonly of a 
red porous kind of earthenware, 
which is much better for the plants 
than the more ornamental kinds sold 
in the china* shops ; which, from 
being glazed, and consequently not 
porous, are apt to retain the moisture 
so as to be injurious to the roots of 
the plants. When china flower-pots 
are used, they should have the 
bottoms pierced with several holes 
instead of one ; and they should be 
particularly well drained, by being 
filled to, at least, a quarter of their 
depth with pieces of broken tiles. 



Glazed pots are most suitable for 
plants kept in balconies, where they 
are much exposed to the air, as they 
do not admit of transpiration from 
the sides, and consequently the earth 
contained in them does not so soon 
become dry. There are ten sizes of 
pots commonly in use in British 
gardens, varying from two inches in 
diameter to a foot and a half, which 
are distinguished as sixties, forty- 
eights, thirty -twos, &c., diminishing 
twelve every time, from sixties up to 
the largest size which are called twos ; 
the same quantity of clay, called a 
cast, being used for the two large X)0t8 
as for the sixty small ones. Besides 
these there are thumb-pots, about an 
inch in diameter and two inches deep, 
of which there are eighty to a cast ; 
square stone pots for raising seeds, 
or striking cuttings, and wMch are 
seldom used but by nurserymen ; and 
deep narrow pots for bulbous-rooted 
plants. Many other shapeshave been 
invented to suit particular purposes, 
but the above are the only kinds in 
constant and regular use. 

Flower-stands are generally 
constructed of wire painted green ; 
and they are so contrived as to hold 
a number of flower-pots. They are 
of various shapes ; some being only 
large enough to hold two or three 
flower-pots, and others, as fig. 18, 
consisting of several tiers, and hold- 
ing almost as many plants as a small 
greenhouse. They vary very much in 
form, and may be designed to suit the 
taste. Though elegant objects in a 
garden or under a verandah, they 
are not well adapted for keeping 
plants in a healthy state ; as, from the 
pots in them being exposed to the 
sun and air on all sides, the roots 
are liable to become withered by the 
alterations in temperature. It is 
therefore genei-ally advisable to keep 
all the plants on flower-stands in 
double pots, or to fill the interstices 
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obserratioDB already given leapeot- 
JBg plants in baleonieB apply to 
plants kept on flowec-standa. 

Flt Hohetbdckle. — The np- 
rlght aliraliby speciea of Uooey- 
gnckle, snch as Loniaera xglSatemn, 
the common Fly HoneyBockle, and 
L, (aMn'ca, tike Tart^iau Honey- 
aackle. — See Loni'dera. 

Fly Orchb,— See O'phkvs. 

FoBTnuii'i. — Jngland&ctce, — F. 
ehialTuit isamostTemarkableBhrtib, 
nearlyallLedtotlieWalniit-tree,witli 
a cone like that of Fir, which the 
Chinese Bsa to dye black. The genua 
in named after Mr. Fortune, wlio 
introduced the plant fiom China in 
1849. 

FoBM'ODLA. — See Eiswio. 

FoHaBT-BE-Kor. — Myoidtis pa- 
l&tlril.—h^ Britiah plant worth cnl- 
tivatdng for its blue floweia, as well 
as for its name. It is a marsh plant, 
and should be grown near water. 
M. ^hitiat has emallec flowers, 
and of a paler bine. The otheF 
plants belonging to the genus 
Myo^it are known by the papular 
Bnglish names of SiMrpion-grass and 
House-ear. 

FOBKIHO. — A mode of stirring 
the ground so as to admit air and 
- therootsofplants, with- 



out distorbing or injuring them, 
which would be unsToidable if the 
ground were dug. 

FoeSI'thia. — Oleicea. — F. viri- 
diaima tanoB a compact deep-green 
bush, with balsamic leaves, which, 
though smooth, are of a rich deep- 
green, wiUiout the slightest lustre. 
The flowers are of a bright yellow, 
and arc produced in great abundance 
all over the tree. The plant is n 
native of China, whence it was 
introdaced in 1847. It grows aboMt 
eight or ten feet high in the narik 
of China, and sheds its leaves in 
antnmn. 

FoTH BBOi'LLA . — Havuimelidea. 
— American dwarf ahrubs, withlarge 
handsome leaves, and while &Bgrsnt 
flowers. TheplantsshouldbegTown 
in a moist peaty soil, and they are 
inJHied by very severe frosts. The 
flowers appear before the leaves. 

FouKTAiNSareoftwokinds; jets, 
which rise up in a single lube oi 
water toagreat height^ and then foil 
in mist or vapour ; and drooping 
fountains whichsrcforcodup through 
a pipe, terminated by a kind of rose 
piereedwithholes.calledanadjatage, 
which makes the water a^ume some 
particular shape in descending. The 

struoted is,thatifalargequantityof 
water bs contained in a cistern, or 
other reservdr, in any elevated sitnn- 
tjon, and pipes be contrived from it 
to carry the water down to the gioond, 
and along its surface, the water will 
always attempt to vise to its own 
level the moment it can find a vent. 
When the orifice is large, this incli- 
nation is only shown in a kind of 
babbling upwards, as tbe ascent of 
the water ia prevented by the weight 
of the atmosphere above it ; hot 
where the orifice is small, the column 
of water will force its way through 
the air very nearly to the height of 
the large body of water from which it 
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descended. Tbe height to which a 
jet of water will ascend, therefore, 
depends on the height which the 
eistem that is to supply it is above 
the ground from which it is to ascend ; 
and on the size of the orifice through 
which it is to issue. Something must 
howeyer, be allowed for the resistance 
which even a slender column of 
water meets with from the air ; and 
something is also lost by the friction 
of the water on the pipes it passes 
through, if the place from which the 
fountain is to play should be far from 
the supplying cistern. The time 
which tjie fountain will play depends 
on the quantity of water which the 
cistern contains ; and the evenness 
and proportion of the ascending 
oolmnn of water on the diameter of 
the conducting pipe, which should be 
five times the diameter of the orifice. 
To explain this, we will suppose a 
cistern erected on a summer-house 
twenty feet high, and that a fountain 
is wished to play about a hundred 
yards from it in a right line. Then, 
if the diameter of the descending and 
conducting pipes be two inches and a 
half, and the diameter of the orifice 
for the jet be half an inch, the water 
will rise about eighteen feet high. 
It must be observed, that the water 
will rise to a less height in proportion 
to the distance which the fountain is 
from the cistern, the loss by friction 
being about a foot for every hundred 
yards ; and also that if the pipes take 
any bend or curvature, the loss by 
friction becomes greater. The time 
that the fountain will continue to 
play may be calculated by estimating 
the quantity of water the cistern will 
contain, as a jet of the size above 
described will discharge about sixty- 
five quarts a minute. The pipes 
should be of lead, a quarter of an 
inch thick ; as, if they are too slight, 
they are very apt to burst and leak, 
frx)m the great weight and pressure of 



the water ; and they should be carried 
deep enough into the ground to be 
out of the reach of danger from frost. 
They should also be so contrived as 
to present an uniform slope towards 
the point from which the jet is to 
issue, to prevent an accumulation of 
air, or of sediment from the water in 
the pipes, either of which will prevent 
the fountain from playing. 

Drooping fountains do not require 
the water to rise so high for them as 
for jets ; and consequently the cistern 
need not be so much elevated. The 
beauty of fountains of this kind 
depends on the adjutages, which are 
so contrived as to throw the water in 
many different forms. For example, 
some are intended to represent a 
dome, and others a convolvulus, a 
basket, a wheatsheaf, and a variety 
of other devices. The water from 
these j^untains is generally received 
in a shell, whence it forms a sort of 
miniature cascade to the basin below. 

FouR-o' clock-Flower. — A kind 
of Marvel of Peru. See Mira*bilis. 

Foxglove. — See Digita'lis. 

Frames. — A frame in gardening 
may be described as a bottomless box 
with a cover of glass. The glass is 
fixed in a sash of convenient dimen- 
sions for being taken off and pulf on 
again at pleasure, and the sides of the 
box are of such a height as to admit 
of the growth of plants of a foot or 
more high. The back of the frame 
or box is placed towards the north, 
and is generally about the height of 
two feet, and the frame being right- 
angled, the side towards the south is 
usually about one foot or fourteen 
inch es in height. The ordinary width 
is from five feet to seven feet, and the 
length may be three or more times 
the width, divided into sashes of two 
and a half feet or three feet broad. 
The frame may be either set on a bed 
of the common soil of the garden, in 
which case it is merely used for the 
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protection of plants from the weather, 
or it may be placed on a bed of 
fermenting manure, or other mate- 
rials that generate heat, for bringing 
forward seeds or tender plants. 
Sometimes frames are placed against 
steeply sloping surfaces, or against 
walls ; in which cases the object is 
to bring forward plants trained on the 
wall or sloping surface. Frames are 
of the greatest use in gardening ; not 
only for protectiDg plants that are not 
quite so hardy as those usually 
planted in the open air, especially in 
the winter season (such as Alpines, 
and seedlings of hardy plants which 
are somewhat tender when young), 
but for germinating seeds. Frames 
on beds of dung are commonly called 
hotbeds, and are particularly useful 
for raising young plants from seeds, 
striking cuttings, and, in culinary 
gardening, for growing crops of such 
plants as Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 
As the air confined within the frame 
is apt to become suddenly heated by 
bright sunshine, or by the fermenting 
material when the open air is tem- 
perate, care must be taken to prevent 
the heat from being at any time 
greater than the plants will bear ; 
and this is eflfected by raising the 
sasnes, or lights, as they are techni- 
cally called, by wooden wedges placed 
between them and the frame, in the 
hinder or higher part of the frame, 
so as to admit of the escape of the 
excessively heated air. Hence it is 
desirable in all frames, where much 
delicacy of temperature requires to be 
attended to, to keep a thermometer 
within them ; and in general, when 
the temperature within rises to 60°, 
to lift up the sash and to introduce the 
wedge between it and the back of the 
frame, so as to permit the heated air 
to escape. Frames are sometimes 
also set upon low brick walls, which 
ma^ dther be raised above the soil, 
if it flboold be naturally moist ; or 



sunk into it, if it should be naturally 
dry. In such cases, instead of a box 
of boards, the box may be said to be 
formed of brick or stone, on the top 
of which is placed a framing of wood 
to receive the sashes. Such frames, 
or cold-pits, as they are called, are 
used to preserve half-hardy and 
greenhouse plants during the winter. 
All frames that are used in winter or 
spring should be covered during the 
night, especially when the weather is 
cold, to retain the heat generated by 
the sun, or the fermenting material, 
during the day. This covering is 
generally of bast-mats laid on the 
glass sashes ; but it is rendered much 
more effective when the mats are kept 
an inch or two apart from the sashes, 
so as to retain between them a stratum 
of air, which, from its non-conducting 
power, greatly lessens the escape of 
heat through the mats. As mats 
are apt to absorb the rain instead 
of conducting it oflf, coverings of 
thatch formed of regularly drawn 
wheat-straw or reeds are considered 
preferable ; though such roofings are 
scarcely worth attending to in a small 
garden, where there is perhaps only 
one frame . The best covering of all 
is composed of boarded shutters, 
placed a few inches distant from the 
frame, and this species of shelter is 
at once neat and durable, and calcu- 
lated to retain a stratum of air above 
the glass, while it effectually throws 
off the rain. 

Fbanci'scea. — ScrophvX&rince, 
— Ornamental stove shrubs, gene- 
rally with large dark purple flowers. 

Franco^a. — Francohcece or Oa- 
ladnecB. — Handsome plants, most of 
which are nearly hardy, and may be 
treated either as annuals or peren- 
nials, and may be always raised from 
seed. 

Fraxine'lla. — See Diota'mnus. 

French Honeysuckle. — See 
Hedy'sarum. 
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French Marigold. — See Tagb^ 



TES. 

Friuqe-Trke. — See Chiona'n- 

THUS. 

Fritilla^ria. — Tulipacece. — 
Hardy bnlbotiB-rooted plants, which 
will thrive in any common garden 
soil ; but which do best in sandy 
loam. There are seyeral species. 
They are increased by offsets ; and 
they may remain several years in the 
gromid without taking up, and with- 
out receiving any injury. 

Fritillary. — See Fritilla^ria. 

Frogrit. — Hydrdchiris mdrsua- 
r^TM!. — A very graceful British 
aquatic, with white flowers. 

Frost is injurious to plants in pro- 
portion to their natural tenderness, 
and to their succulency, whether in- 
duced by art, by culture, or the 
season, or the accidental or natural 
moisture of the soil. Hence, to 
protect plants from frost, the first 
step is the thorough drainage of the 
subsoil ; and the next, the use of a 
soil composed of materials which will 
readily permit the escape of water, 
and which, of course, is always 
comparatively dry. On such a soil 
if a frame covered with glass sashes 
be placed, and covered with mats, 
thatch, or boards during severe 
nights, all half-hardy plants will be 
completely protected. But there are 
a great many plants in beds, and 
borders, and against walls, which 
cannot be conveniently protected by 
those means ; and the roots or lower 
parts of the stems of plants thus 
situated may be covered with leaves, 
straw, litter, rotten tan, or any other 
dry non-conducting material which 
will retain air, and consequently 
prevent the escape of heat, and yet 
throw oflf water. In general all 
herbaceous plants may be entirely 
covered during winter with such kind 
of materials ; and all ligneous plants 
will be saved from being killed, if 



the root-stock, neck, or collar, be so 
covered. The branches and upper 
part of the stem, if left naked, may 
I indeed be destroyed ; but if the 
; collar and the ground for two or 
three feet around it be thus pro- 
tected, the life of the plant will be 
preserved, and the next spring, if the 
plant be cut down to the ground, it 
will spring up again from the collar. 
In general, the easiest b'gneous plants 
to protect are those which throw up 
suckers; and the most difficult those 
which seldom shoot from the root 
or stool, such as the pine and fir 
tribe. The plants easiest to protect 
are those which are placed against 
walls : because the branches can be 
saved from the perpendicular cold by 
a projecting coping, and the roots by 
litter, leaves, rotten tan, &c. What 
are called Alpine plants, which in 
their native country are covered 
during winter with snow, are best 
protected by being kept in pots, and 
placed in what is called a cold frame : 
that is, a box covered with glass, 
placed on the common soil of the 
garden, and consequently without 
bottom-heat, but flovered in severe 
weather with mats, thatch, or boards. 
Planting herbaceous plants and low 
shrubs in raised masses of soil covered 
with stone, technically called rock- 
work, is also a good means of pre- 
serving plants which are not quite 
hardy; because the mass of soil 
containing the roots is thus always 
more or less dry. One of the greatest 
enjoyments in gardening consists in 
growing the plants of warmer climates 
than our own in the open air ; this, 
in the climate of Britain, is not so 
much to be effected by communi- 
cating artificial heat in the winter 
season, as by protecting them from 
frost and moisture. If tdl gardening 
were reduced to the mere growth of 
plants which were quite hardy, Ae art 
would lose h*alf its interest. The nice 
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XX)int in this, as in many other cases, 
consists in oyercomiDg difficulties ; 
and the pleasure will be great in 
prox)ortion as these difficulties appear 
at first sight to be insurmountable. 
Fu'cHSiA. — OnagracecB, — The 
Fuchsias being all natives of South 
America, have till lately been gene- 
rally treatedasgreenhouse plants, but 
the greater number are now consi- 
dered to be among the more orna- 
mental of our hardy exotics. They 
grow freely in the open air, and en- 
liven our flower gardens doriog the 
whole of the summer with their 
beautifal crimson flowers ; and 
though they die down to the ground 
in winter, they spring up from the 
root the following May, and during 
summer flower profusely. They 
grow freely in a mixture of vegetable 
earth, or peat, sandy loam, and a 
little well-rotted dung, which must 
be kept moist, but by no means 
sodden. All the si)ecies strike freely 
from cuttings of the young wood, 
without bottom-heat or a bell-glass ; 
but they will do better with these 
assistants ; and if planted round the 
edges of pots, in a rather more sandy 
soil than the mother plants have been 
grown in, and plunged into a slight 
hotbed and shaded, they will be fit 
to pot off in about a month or six 
weeks. Seeds are frequently ripened, 
and many very beautiful varieties 
and hybrids have been raised in this 
country. One of the finest of these 
hybrids is F, StandUhii, raised 
between F. ghhdsa and F. fUXgenSf 
and figured in the "Botanical Regis- 
ter" for 1840. Seeds vegetate freely 
if sown as soon as they are ripened 
in a rather sandy soil, on a little 
heat ; and unlike most other peren- 
nial plants, they will, if grown 
strongly, flower the first year. F. 
Chandlkrii is a splendid kind, and 
was i4>ised by Mr. Chandler of Vaux- 
haU, irom seed oi F.fidgens. The 



following kinds are the best for 
growing in the open air, F. globosa, 
P. discolor J F, virgdta, F, micro - 
phyUa with small flowers, and F. 
grdcUis ; which last, though natu- 
rally a handsome shrub, about four 
feet high, may be trained to a single 
stem so as to form a small tree, in 
the following manner : — The first 
point is !to select a healthy young 
plant that has a strong leader, and, 
taking it into a [forcing-house, to 
remove its lateral branches and 
leaves to about half its height. The 
plant must then be kept constantly 
growing for two years, till it has 
attained the required height ; during 
which period it must be frequently 
shifted into larger and larger pots, 
the lateral shoots and leaves being 
taken off as fast as they appear. 
When the plant has acquired the 
height of eight or ten feet, it may be 
suffered to have a little rest ; that is 
it may be taken out of the hothouse 
and placed in a greenhouse, when it 
will lose its leaves, and cease grow- 
ing ; for it must be observed, that 
wHle kept constantly growing by 
heat and moisture in the hothouse, 
it will retain its leaves during 
winter, contrary to the usual habits 
of the genus. The following spring, 
when the plant begins to grow, the 
top should be pinched off, when it 
will, in the course of a few months, 
produce a beautiful head, covered 
with flowers ; and in this state, if 
set in the centre of a bed of Fuchsias 
on a lawn, or in a flower-garden, it 
will have a very pleasing effect. F. 
fulgens is a tuberous-rooted specie.?, 
with herbaceous stems, which natu- 
rally die off after the plant has pro- 
duced its seeds. When this is the 
case, the root requires to be kept 
quiet till the following spring, when 
it may be brought forward by putting 
it into a hothouse, or plunging it 
into a hotbed. Young cuttings of 
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this species strike as freely as any 
of the other sorts ; but they require 
care, as they are liable to damp off. 
In some cases a single leaf has struck 
the roots proceeding from the thick- 
ened part at the base of the petiole. 
F, arboriscens forms, in its native 
country, a handsome low tree ; but 
in England it proves much more 
tender than the other species, and 
succeeds best in the stove, where it 
deserves a place on account of its 
fine foliage and its terminal heads of 
lilac flowers. It grows very freely 
from cuttings, which often attain the 
height of five or six feet in one year. 
F. discolor is a very hardy species, 
a native of Fort Famine, near the 
Straits of Magellan, but it is not 
very handsome, from the dingy 
colour of its flowers. F, cocdnea is 
interesting from having been the 
flrst Fuchsia grown in England, and 
the only one grown in this country 
for many years, it having been intro- 
duced in 1788 ; while the oldest of 
the others {F. grddlis) was not intro- 
duced till 1823. F. cocdnea should 
be kept in the greenhouse. All the 
Fuchsias hybridise freely with each 
other, and vary very much from 
seed, which most of the kinds ripen 
every year. The fruit is a dark- 
purple berry, which when ripe is 
eatable. Among the Fuchsias that 
have been introduced within the last 
ten years may be mentioned F. 
^orymbifldray which is nearly hardy, 
F, eximiay F. raScans, a creeping 
or climbing plant like the Ivy, F. 
macrdntha, F. serrcUifdUa, F. 
apUndenSy F. depindenSy and F. 
spectdbilisy which last has been 
called the Queen of the Fuchsias ; 
besides innumerable hybrids. 

FuMA^RiA. — Fumaridcece. — 
Fretty little plants with curiously- 
shaped flowers, which grow best in 
calcareous or sandy soils. The an- 
nual kinds should be sown with other 



annuals in March, April, or May ; 
and the perennial species are in- 
creased by division of the root. 
Some of the kinds are now called 
Coryd^lis, and some Di61ytra. 

Fumitory. — See Fuma'ria. 

Fu^NKiA. — Hemerocalliddcece, — 
The Japan Day Lily. — Bulbous- 
rooted plants that were formerly con- 
sidered to belong to the genus Heme- 
roc411is. They are natives of China 
and Japan, and are grown in the | 
oi)en air in England. F. ccerUlea ! 
is quite hardy, and will grow any- I 
where, but F. dlba requires a warm 
dry border, as do the newly-intro- 
duced species. They are all very 
ornamental, and some of them are 
fragrant. 

Furze. — See ITlex. 



rjA^GEA. — Asphodeldcece, — 
^^ Pretty little European bulbous 
plants, generally with small dingy 
yellow flowers. They should be 
grown in sandy soil, and will not 
require taking up in winter. The 
plants belonging to this genus were 
formerly considered to belong to 
Omith6galum. GcLgea liUea or 
foidculdris is a British plant. 

Gailla^rdia. — CompdsitcB, — 
Very showy herbaceous plants, 
natives of America, some of which 
are annuals, and others perennials. 
They grow best in peat soil. O. 
Drumm&ndii or pl<Aay and O. 
pulchillay or bicolovy as it is called 
in the seed-shops, are annuals ; and 
their seeds should be sown on a 
slight hotbed in February or March ; 
or in the open ground in the same 
months, and covered with a hand- 
glass, or a flower-pot turned over 
them, to preserve them if the wea- 
ther should be frosty when they 
come up. It is necessary to sow 
the seeds of these plants in Feb- 
ruary or March, as they are a long 
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time before they come into flower. 
The true G. hicohr is a peremiial 
species, now called G, lanceoUtta, 
which should be grown in a peat 
border, and kept moderately moist; 
it is propagated by seeds or diyision 
of the root. 

Gala'nthds. — Amaryllidclcece. 
— The Snowdrop. — The common 
British Snowdrop, G, nivalis^ is well 
known both in its single and double 
state ; but G. plicdtuSf the Russian 
Snowdrop, which has smaller flowers, 
is not so common. They both re- 
quire a light rich soil, and they will 
thrive under the drip of trees. They 
are increased by offsets. 
.. Gale^andra. — Orchidacece, — 
Orchideous plants from Mexico and 
Guatemala. A variety of G. Baueri 
has very showy golden flowers. 

Galinso'gea. — CompMcB. — G, 
trUohcLta is a well-known showy 
Mexican annual, with rich orange- 
yellow flowers, which will grow in 
any common soil, and may be sown 
in March, April, or May. Like so 
many other plants. Professor De 
Candolle has changed its name ; and 
it is now called Sogcdgina trilobdta. 
Gardens, in floriculture, may be 
described as separate scenes for the 
display of ornamental plants. The 
forms of these gardens or scenes are 
different ; some being laid out in 
beds, the prevailing forms of which 
are curvilinear ; and others in beds, 
of which the prevailing forms are 
rectangular, such as squares, paral- 
lelograms, octagons, polygons, &c. 
In some gardens, the beds have the 
forms of peculiar styles of architec- 
ture, such as of the Gothic, Grecian, 
Elizabethan, &c. ; and these latter 
forms have given rise to what are 
called styles or manners in laying 
out Gardens. Hence we have gar- 
dens in the Gothic style, in which 
the forms of Gothic architecture 
prey&jl) others in which the Gre- 



cian forms prevail ; and so on. In 
all these styles, the great art is to 
adopt such forms as are favourable 
to ike cultivation and display of 
plants ; and for this purpose, roun- 
dish beds, or such as have obtuse 
angles, are preferable to long narrow 
beds, or such as have acute angles ; 
because the former are more con- 
venient for stirring the soil, and the 
surface is more readily covered with 
plants, without, at the same time, 
causing the plants to spread over the 
boundaries. Hence, long narrow 
beds are generally covered to excess 
by the plants spreading over the 
outline on the walks or spaces be- 
tween; and in acute-angled forms 
the angles are not sufficiently cov- 
ered. See Flower-Garden. 

Gardener. — To keep a flower- 
garden in perfection, it is necessary 
to have a good gardener, unless the 
amateur understands how the various 
operations of gardening are to be 
performed sufficiently well to be 
able to direct an indifferent gardener, 
or a common labourer, how to exe- 
cute them. Thus, those persons who 
wish to have a show-garden, will 
find it the best plan, if their grounds 
are large, to employ a good gar- 
dener, and to leave everything to his 
direction (for a really good gardener 
will not bear to be interfered with), 
allowing him to employ as many 
labourers as he may think proper ; 
but if the grounds be small, this 
plan will be found too expensive ; 
and it will be better to contract 
with a nurseryman to keep the 
garden constantly in order, and full 
of plants during the whole summer. 
The great enjoyment of gardening, 
however, in my opinion, is only to 
be obtained by the amateur who 
gardens himself, and who under- 
stands the principles or reasons 
upon which each operation is founded; 
and, therefore, I should recommend 
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all persons fond of gardening, and 
especially ladies, who have sufficient 
leisTire, not to attempt to have a 
show-garden, in which they can take 
comparatively little interest, but to 
manage their gardens themselves, 
with tibe assistance of a man to per- 
form the more laborious operations. 
It sometimes happens that a man- 
servant in the fajnily, who is not 
overburdened with in-door duties, 
will answer this purpose ; but it is 
generally preferable to employ a man 
who has been brought up as a 
gardener. 

Garde'nia. — Riibiacece. — The 
Cape Jasmine. — Greenhouse and 
stove shrubs, most of which are 
natives of the East or West Indies, 
with large and handsome flowers, 
which are generally white. G. 
fldrida, the common Cape Jasmine, 
obtained its English name from its 
having been first brought to Eng- 
land from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it was found cultivated in a 
garden, though it is really a native 
of China. All the species should be 
grown in a compost of loam and 
peat, and they all require a moist 
heat. They are propagated by 
cuttings of the young wood, struck 
in sand, under a glass, and with 
bottom heat. 

Gardoqui'a. — Labiatce. — Half 
shrubby dwarf plants, mostly na- 
tives of South America and Mexico ; 
one species of which G, Hodkerii, 
commonly called the Scarlet Thyme, 
which is a native of South Carolina, 
is very handsome. It should be 
grown in sandy peat and loam, in 
well-drained pots; and the plants 
should be plentifully supplied with 
water while they are in a growing 
state. It is nearly hardy, only re- 
quiring protection from frost, and it 
will continue flowering for several 
months. By frequent repotting, 
and careful management^ this plant 



may be greatly increased both in 
size and beauty ; and it looks very 
well trained over a wire frame. 

Garlic Flower. — See A'llium. 

Ga'rr YA. — Garryhcea, — A hardy 
evergreen, introduced only a few 
years since, and which produced its 
very handsome long pendulous spikes 
of blossoms, or catkins, for the first 
time in England, in October, 1834. 
These spikes are produced in bun- 
ches of eight or ten together ; and 
they are frequently above a foot long. 
It is quite hardy, and should be 
grown in a loamy soil, where it will 
continue flowering all the winter, 
in defiance of the cold. It is a most 
striking object, not only from the 
great abundance of its long, slender, 
graceful catkins, but from its dark- 
green, glossy and leathery leaves. 
It is readily increased by layers, or 
cuttings, struck in sand under a 
glass. 

Gates are only necessary in flower- 
gardens, when ^ey are inclosed by 
hedges, walls, or sunk, or wire 
fences, and the gate ought always to 
bear some kind of relation to the 
fence. A wire or iron fence may 
have a wire or iron gate, bat it 
should be always of the simplest 
construction ; a rustic fence should 
have a rustic gate ; and a wall or 
a hedge commonly a close gate, or a 
boarded gate with stone or brick 
piers. Where a flower-garden is 
surrounded by a sunk fence com- 
posed of a swak wall, and a fosse 
or ditch, the gate may in some cases 
be of iron between stone piers, and 
in others of light twisted wire. In 
all cases of this kind, the general 
harmony of the scene must be taken 
as a guide ; and care taken that the 
gate neither appear too conspicuous, 
nor too insignificant. 

Gathering Flowers for bouquets 
or nosegays should always be per- 
formed when the plants are dry ; 
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otherwise, when tied together in a 
nosegay, the compressed leaves are 
liable to rot. The sprigs or shoots 
containing the flowers, or in the 
case of monocotyledonons plants, snch 
as the Narcissus, the Hyacinth, &c., 
the flower-stems should always be 
taken off so as not to injnre the 
leaves which remain on the plant ; 
and in branching plants, snch as 
the Rose, and all dicoiyledonons 
herbaceous plants, the sprigs should 
be cut off at the back of a bud, 
otherwise in a short time an un- 
sightly naked portion of the stem 
will remain on, which will at last 
wither, and disfigure the living 
plant. The branches should always 
be cut off, and not broken ; as it is 
extremely difficult to break off a 
branch without injuring the portion 
that remains on the tree. 

Gathering Seeds is an interest- 
ing operation ; because it carries 
the mind forward to another year, 
and another generation. It should 
not be performed till the seed-pods 
are full-grown, which is easily known 
by the tendency of some of them to 
burst. It should always be done 
when the pods are perfectly dry, 
and consequently, after the warmest 
part of the day rather than before 
it. The pods, after being gathered, 
should be laid in papers or in 
saucers, and exposed to the air in a 
dry place in the shade ; and after 
being thoroughly dried they may 
either be tied up in papers without 
being opened, or the seeds taken out, 
the husks removed, and the clean 
seeds tied up and preserved in a dry 
place. 

Gaulthe^ria. —Ericacece. -Dwarf 
hardy shrubs, natives of North Ame- 
rica, with flowera like the AVbutus, 
and berry-like fruit, which is good 
to eat. Both the species should be 
grown in peat, or heath-mould ; 
Sie/ are quite hardy, and will 



thrive under the drip of trees. 
They are propagated by layers. G. 
Shdllon prefers a shady situation, 
where its roots may always be kept 
moist ; and it will grow well and 
produce abundance of flowers and 
&uit in the closest parts of London. 

Gau^ra. — Onagrdcece. — Carious 
hardy^ amiual and biennial flowers, 
natives of North America, nearly 
allied to Clarkia, and requiring only 
the usual culture of their respective 
kinds. — See Annuals and Bien- 
nials. 

Geissorhi^za. — Iridacece. — Tile 
Root. — Beautiful little bulbous 
plants, which were formerly con- 
sidered to belong to I^xia. G. 
Rochearia, the Plaid Ixia, is par- 
ticularly beautiful ; and the whole 
plant is not above six inches high. 
The bulbs are not larger than a pea. 
All the species are natives of the 
Cape, and require a little protection 
during winter, though more from 
heavy rains than frost, if the bulbs 
are left in the ground at that season. 
If, however, they have been planted 
on a dry sandy bank, they may be 
left without any covering. All the 
species, from their low stature and 
the brilliancy of their flowers, look 
exceedingly well in pots. In this 
case they should be grown in sand 
and peat, or very sandy loam, and 
the pots should be well drained with 
cinders. 

Gelse^mium. — Apocynece. — A 
pretty climbing evergreen shrub, 
generally kept in the greenhouse or 
conservatory, and generally known 
as JBigndnia sempervlrenSj a native 
of South Carolina. It is grown in a 
compost of sand and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck under 
a glass. 

Gene^tyllis. — Myrtacece. — A 
very showy little shrub from the 
Swan River. Introduced in 1864. 
A plant not quite three feet high, 
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had on it nearly two hundred 
lieads of flowers, which look like 
miniature tnlipe ; this gay appear- 
ance being however only the involucre 
or floral leaves, which conceal the 
real flower. It is a hardy green- 
honae plant. 

Qeni'st A. — Legumindsa. — There 
are above fifty distinct species of 
Gtenista, most of which will live in 
the open air in British gardens, but 
Bomeof whichare greenhouse shrubs. 
They all are very handsome, from 
the profdsion of their bright yellow 
pea-flowers. The greenhouse kinds 
ahoold be grown in peat and loam, 
and are propagated by cuttings 
nnder a glass, which should be 
taken off frequently and wiped, or 
they will damp off. 

Gentian. — See Gkntta^na. 

Qbntia^na. — GeniianacecB. — 
Well-known plants, genei*al]y with 
pretty flowers and tonic properties. 
G, (icaidia is frequently used as an 
edging plant, and it is remarkable 
for the brilliant colour of its flowers, 
which are large, and of a deep maza- 
rine blue. All the Gentians require 
abundance of free air, and will not 
grow well in the smoky atmosphere 
of a town. They should be grown 
in a light rich soil, and do best in a 
mixture of loam and peat, enriched 
with a little vegetable mould. G. 
aeaiUis does best in peat alone. 
The perennial kinds are increased by 
dividing the root, and the annual 
ones by seeds, which should be sown 
as soon as ripe, as, if left till spring, 
they will not come up till the second 
year. 

Geometric Gardens. — This 
style of gardening is that in which 
the shape of the ground, of the beds, 
of the walks, and even of the shrubs, 
is regular or symmetrical ; such as 
may be formed on paper by a rule 
and compass. The ground, if origi- 
nally flat, is reduced to a general 



level surface, over which the beds, 
or borders, are distributed so as to 
form figures either simply regular, — 
such as squares and parallelograms, 
repeated one after another — or 
squares and parallelograms, and 
circles or ovals, or other curvi- 
linear figures, — so arranged as to be 
symmetrical ; that is to say, that 
one half of the figure formed by the 
whole shall correspond with the 
other half. When the surface is 
naturally irregular or on a slope it 
is thrown into different levels, which 
are joined by steep slopes called 
terraces, generally covered with 
turf, and ascended and descended 
by stone steps. Each of the levels 
is laid out either regularly or sym- 
metrically in the same manner as if 
the whole were only one bed ; but 
the figures are of course smaller. 
Small trees or evergreen shrubs are 
distributed among the figures, and 
especially on each side of the main 
walks ; and these trees or shrubs 
ought, in strict accordance with the 
style, to be cut or clipped into 
regular shapes ; such as cones, pyra- 
mids, balls, candelabra, statues of 
men or animals, arcades, columns, 
or other architectural figures. In 
modern practice, this is generally 
neglected ; but its omission is a 
defect, for cut trees are as essential 
to the geometric style, as having 
the ground cut or shaped into arti- 
ficial surfaces. For the mode of 
cutting trees and shrubs into regular 
shapes, see Topiaby ; and for laying 
out the beds so as to form a regular 
figure, see Parterre. 

Geranium. — Gerani^cece. — 
There are few plants more easily 
grown, or that better repay the care 
of the cultivator, than Geraniums, 
or, as they are more properly called. 
Pelargoniums. All the half-shrubby 
kinds require a light rich soil, 
composed of well-rotted manure, 
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leaf-mould, sand, and yellow loam, 
kept moderately moist. What is 
called rough potting, that is, filling 
the pots with chopped loamy turf, 
mixed with pieces of charcoal and 
with vegetable mould, is found to 
answer exceedingly well with Gtera- 
niums, as they never thrive so well 
as when they have abundance of air 
admitted to their roots. On this 
account also they thrive when 
treated according to the one-shift 
system. A cool greenhouse, where 
the sashes can frequently be thrown 
off, and a balcony or window, not 
too much exposed to the sun, are 
the best adapted for them ; and in 
such situations they may be kept 
during the whole year, only re- 
quiring, when in full flower, to be 
dightly shaded from the sun, to 
prolong the blossoming season. Ge- 
raniums are readily propagated at 
almost any season, by cuttings of 
the shoots, which will strike readily 
in the same soil as that in which 
the plants are grown, without 
either a glass or bottom-heat. The 
nurserymen, however, generally take 
their cuttings off the points of the 
shoots in the autumn, and plant 
them round the edges of pots flUed 
with light rich soil, and plunged 
into a moderate hotbed. When 
the cuttings are sufficiently struck, 
which will be in about six weeks, 
they may be potted into single pots; 
or if there should not be room in the 
greenhouse for so many pots, they 
may be placed on a tolerably diy 
shelf, near the glass, till the fol- 
lowing spring, when those that are 
wanted may be potted, and the rest 
reserved for planting out in the open 
ground, to bloom in the borders 
during the summer. Sometimes 
cuttings are made from the plants 
in the open air, by merely placing 
the cuttings in a warm border in 
iSkv oi a wall open to the south ; 



and plants thus raised are much 
hardier than those struck in heat. 
If kept dry, they have been even 
known to survive a frost that has 
killed all their leaves, and indeed 
to live through the winter without 
protection. Gardeners and nurse- 
rymen who wish to raise show 
plants, put their cuttings in small 
pots in vegetable mould and sand, 
and keep them in a cold pit till 
February or March, when they repot 
them in rich soil, after which the 
pots are plunged into a hotbed. As 
the side shoots grow they are tied 
to little sticks, to keep them apart 
and to make the plant bushy, the 
tips of the shoots being taken off. 
As the plants grow they are usually 
shifted and reshifbed into larger and 
larger pots, the pots being filled up 
with loam not too fine, and rotten 
dung. Immediately after the plants 
have flowered, they should be cut 
down nearly to the ground, or they 
will become drawn up, and will pre- 
sent an unhealthy appearance. By 
cutting them down, abundance of 
fine young side shoots will be pro- 
duced by the autumn, the ends of 
which are used as cuttings. In this 
manner, good bushy plants are 
insured, and plenty of young plants 
provided for the next year. Many 
gardeners throw away the old plants 
as soon as they have done flowering, 
after cutting them down, and making 
as many cuttings as they can of the 
shoots ; but others take the old 
plants out of their pots, and shaking 
the earth from them, hang them up 
by the roots, with the head down- 
wards, till the time for repotting in 
spring. Geraniums may be thus 
kept quite dry in a celhur, hung up 
like plants gathered for their seed ; 
or they may be laid in rows in a 
cellar, with their roots covered 
with dry sand. In both cases the 
plants should be repotted in Feb- 
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mary in a rich soil of loam and 
rotten dung, and the pots plunged 
into a hotbed to excite the plants to 
grow. Many hundreds of beautiful 
varieties of Geraniums are cross- 
breeds raised from seed; that is, 
those raised from a plant the stigma 
of which has been fecundated by 
pollen from the anthers of another 
-variety of the same species. In this 
respect, cross - breeds differ from 
hybrids, which are raised &om seed 
fecundated from a plant of a diffe- 
rent genus, or, at any rate, a very 
different species. The use of cross- 
breeding is thus rather to improve 
planti^ by crossing them with 
others having a better habit of 
growth, or more brilliant-coloured 
flowers, than to raise new and 
striking varieties ; and, for this 
purpose, the plants chosen for the 
parents should be such as would be 
greatly improved by admixture 
with another. For example, a fine, 
bright-coloured flower, on a plant 
of a loose and bad habit of growth, 
might be crossed by a plant of a 
dwarf habit, the flowers of which 
* were not beautiful, and so on. 

The following mode of grafting 
Geraniums is abridged from the 
** Floricultural Magazine'* for May, 
1840. The stocks should be of the 
strongest and healthiest kinds, about 
two or three years old, and rendered 
bushy by frequent transplanting, 
and pinching off the leading shoots. 
The year before they are wanted as 
stocks, they should be cut down in 
August to within three eyes (or 
budis) of the base of each shoot. In 
the following May the stocks should 
be transplanted into fresh pots, a 
size larger than their old ones ; and 
early in June, they should be " cut 
down to a clear grown part of the 
shoot, about two inches from the 
last year's wood." The stock should 
then be left two or three days to 



bleed, that is, to suffer the exube- 
rant sap to escape ; after which 
it may be grafted in the whip or 
side manner, without a tongue ; 
care being taken to choose *' well- 
ripened shoots, about three inches 
long, for scions." The principal 
difficulty arises from the succulent 
nature of the Geranium shoots ; as, 
if the bark be bruised or wounded 
during the operation, the grafts will 
not take ; and they are also very 
easily broken off afterwards. 

Standard Geraniums are now 
grown by many gardeners, and have 
a striking and novel effect. They 
are produced like Standard Fuch- 
sias, by keeping the plants constantly 
growing for two or three years, and 
as constantly depriving them of 
their side shoots. Geraniums thus 
treated should be planted out where 
the climate will permit, or where 
they can be protected ; or, if kept 
in pots, it should be on the one- 
shift system, and the soil they are 
grown in should consist of large 
pieces of loamy turf, mixed with 
vegetable mould and pieces of 
charcoal. These plants look very 
well on a lawn. 

The herbaceous and tuberous- 
rooted Geraniums require a much 
more sandy soil ; and, when they 
have done flowering, they should be 
put on a dry shelf, near the glass, 
and very sparingly watered till the 
spring, when they may be repotted, 
and treated as above . These may 
be propagated by cuttings, or divi- 
sion of the roots, in rather dry and 
sandy soil, and they rarely perfect 
their seeds in our green-houses. 

The old genus Geranium has been 
divided by modem botanists into 
fifteen genera ; three of which are 
quite distinct, and have been already 
mentioned under the head of Erd- 
dium. The kinds usually grown in 
green-houses belong to the genus 

_ 
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Pelargonium ; and of these there are 
nearly six hundred distinct species, 
besides innumerable cross-breeds, 
hybrids, and varieties. 

Gebma'nder. — See Tbu^oeium. 

Geropo^gon. — CompSntce. — Old 
Man's Beard. — The best known 
species of this genus, G, glhber, is 
a native of Italy, and is a very 
carious plant. It is an annual, 
having a smooth stem and leaves, 
and growing about a foot high. 
The flowers are fresh-coloured, and 
expand in the form of a star only 
when the sun shines upon them. 
The seeds are very curious, and it is 
from them that the plant takes its 
English name. They should be sown 
in the open border, in any common 
soil, in March or April, and the 
plants will flower in July and August. 

Qesne'ria or Ge'snera. — Oes- 
neracecB. — Showy hothouse plants, 
generally with scarlet flowers. They 
require a light rich soil, and are 
propagated by cuttings struck in 
sand under a bell-glass with the 
aid of bottom -heat. 

Ge^dm. — JRosacece, — Avens, or 
Herb Bennet. — Perennial plants, 
natives of Europe and America, 
with very handsome flowers. G. 
QuMlyon Swt. (G. cocdnevm Bot. 
Beg.) is a splendid plant, a native 
of Chili, with large orange-scarlet 
flowers. All the species are hardy, 
and require a light rich soil ; they 
are propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots. Some of the 
species are now called Sievlrsia; the 
seed vessels of Geum being hooked, 
and those of Siev6rsia ending in a 
straight feathery point. 

Gi'lia. — Polemonihcece. — Beau- 
tiful annual flowers, natives of Cali- 
fornia, which only require sowing 
in spring or autumn in the open 
border. This genus is now (1857) 
united with Leptosiphon. See Cali- 
FOMNiAN Annuals, and Annuals. 



Githa'qo. — SUendcecBf or Caryo- 
phyllacece. — The Com Cockle. — A 
British weed, sometimes cultivated 
in flower-gardens. 

Glades are open spaces of turf 
among shrubs or trees of irregular 
shapes, without definite boundaries, 
so as to give the idea of something 
beyond them, of which the extent 
cannot be guessed. They should 
vary in width, and be of the most 
irregular shapes ; the types being 
the open glades which appear in 
forest or copse-wood scenery. Their 
beauty in pleasure-grounds depends 
much on the smoothness or high 
keeping of the turf, and on l£e 
varied ground outline of the branches 
of the trees or shrubs which repose 
on it. 

Gladi'olus. — Iiidacece, — The 
Com Flag.— The Gladioli or Com 
Flags are bulbous plants with long 
spikes of showy bell-shaped flowers ; 
and they are nearly all natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The bulbs or 
rather corms, are solid, and do not 
require taking up if they can be kept 
dry during winter. The best mode 
of doing this is by fixing a frame * 
with sashes over them, as this 
allows of giving them air when fine. 
When grown in pots, the soil should 
be very sandy loam enriched with 
decayed leaves, and the bulbs should 
be kept entirely without water, 
from the time the leaves decay in 
autumn, till they begin to grow the 
following spring. Many citivators 
take the bulbs out of their pots 
every September, and renew the 
soil ; but others only take them up 
every third year. At Spofforth, 
Yorkshire, where the soil is a rich 
yellow loam, there are clumps of 
Gladioli which have been left undis- 
turbed in the open ground for more 
than twenty years, and which flower 
magnificently every summer. The 
only protection given, is covering 
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the clump in autumn two or three 
inches thick with dry leaves, which 
are swept up from the neighbouring 
shrubbery, formed into a heap, 
rising highest in the centre, and 
sloping down on every side. Similar 
treatment is given to beds of Scarlet 
Gladioli in the garden at Blair Adam 
in Scotland, which are exceedingly 
splendid. A great number of very 
splendid hybrid Gladioli, have been 
raised by Mr. Cole, gardener to J. 
Wilmore, Esq., of Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham, principally between 
O. cardindliSf and O. psiitacinus, 
or G. ncUaXinsia, which in the length 
of the spike, the size of the flower, 
and the brilliancy of the colours, 
surpass anything of the kind that I 
have ever seen. 

Glass Cases are of two kinds — 
those which are intended to cover 
plants in the open air, and those 
which are used for covering plants in 
rooms or on the outsides of windows, 
balconies, &c. Glass cases for the 
open air may be made of any conve- 
nient size or form so as to cover the 
plants to be protected ; and some- 
times they are glazed on every side, 
though at others they are placed 
against a wall, and only glazed in 
front and at the ends. The frame- 
work may be of wood, or of iron or 
zinc, so contrived as to separate 
into pieces, and join together in any 
temporary manner, in order that the 
gardener may be able to admit air, 
or to remove the case entirely at 
pleasure. A common hand-glass 
may be designated the smallest 
description of glass case, and a 
portable greenhouse the largest. 
Glass cases for rooms consist of two 
parts — a body or box containing the 
mould and plants, and a hand-glass, 
or glazed case, for placing over it. 
This case, which may be square or 
oblong, two feet wide, and four or 
five f^et long, should fit into a 



groove in the box containing the 
plants; and the plants, when 
planted and watered, will require 
no more attention for several weeks, 
or even months, according to the 
kind intended to be grown. Hya- 
cinths planted in such a case in 
November, and placed in a room, 
will require no attention, except, 
perhaps a little water, till they have 
done flowering in the following 
March. Ferns and C4cti will re- 
quire no attention for a year ; but 
plants which come soon into flower, 
such as China B^ses, or indeed any 
plants which are comiiHg into flower 
when planted, require to be re- 
moved when they have done flow- 
ering, and to be replaced by others. 
The glazed frames for such cases 
should be of mahogany or metal, 
and of neat and accurate workman- 
ship ; and plate, or German glass, 
ought to be employed. 

Glastonbury Thorn. — A va- 
riety of the common Hawthorn that 
blossoms about Christmas. The 
legend is, that Joseph of Arimathea 
having struck his staff into the 
ground to indicate where Glaston- 
bury Abbey was to be built, prayed, 
that if he had fixed on the right 
place, the Holy Virgin would give 
him a sign of her approval, when 
instantly the staff (which was a 
branch of Hawthorn) struck root 
and shot forth leaves, flowers, and 
fi-uit. The original tree of this 
variety grows near Glastonbury ; 
but plants, grafted from it, are 
common in all the nurseries. 

Glau'cium. — Pwpaveracece. — 
The Homed Poppy. — A British 
plant, common on the shore between 
Brighton and Shoreham, with glau- 
cous or bluish-green leaves, and 
large yellow flowers. The pods are 
long and horn-like, whence the 
English name. The species are 
annuals or biennials, and should be 
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grown in a clialky or calcareous 
soil. The seeds are common in all 
the seed shops. 

Glecho^a. — LahviiJt(B, — The 
Gbronnd Ivy. — There are two species : 
one with blue flowers, which is a 
British weed; and the other, the 
flowers of which are pink, which is 
a native of Hungary. They will 
both grow in any common soil ; and, 
being perennials, are increased by 
division of the roots. 

Globe Amabanth. — See Gom- 

PHBE'NA. 

Globe Floweb. — See Tbo^lius. 
Globe Thistle. — See EcHf- 

NOPS. 

Globula^bia. — GUibvilwfi'Mfz, — 
The Blue Daisy. — ^Perennial andsuf- 
fruticose plant9, with round heads 
of blue flowers, most of which re- 
quire a greenhouse in England. All 
the species grow freely in a mixture 
of loam and peat, and are propa- 
gated by cuttings "under a glass. 

Globio^sa. — Ttdipdtcece. — G. m- 
pirha is a magnificent plant which 
deserves cultivation in every hot- 
house. It is propagated by seeds, 
which ripen freely ; or by divi- 
ding the roots, which, after the 
division, which should be in Jan- 
uary or February, should be 
potted in rather small but deep 
pots, and plunged into a bark-bed, 
where they should have very little 
water till they begin to grow. In 
March or April, the plants should 
be removed to larger pots ; and, 
while they are growing, they should 
be abundantly supplied with water. 
The stems will require to be sup- 
ported by a stake or trellis ; and, 
if allowed sufficient heat and mois- 
ture, they will grow rapidly, and 
flower beautifully. When the stalks 
die down, the pots containing the 
roots should be removed to a dry 
stove, where they should be kept 
entirely without water till January 



or February, when the roots should 
be divided and repotted. The soil 
should be composed of one-fourth of 
peat, one fourth of leaf-mould, and 
two-fourths of loam. 

Globt-Pea. — See Clia'nthus. 

Glossology. — A knowledge of 
the technical terms of botany. 

Gloxi'nia. — Qesnerhcece, — ^Very 
handsome plants, with bell-shaped 
flowers, that require the beat of a 
stove ; hybrids, have, however, 
been lately raised between this 
genus and Sinningioj which prove 
much hardier than their parents. 
The commonest kinds of Gloxinia 
are G, maculd>tay which is apt to 
become so weak from the great 
number of its suckers, that unless 
they are* removed as soon as they 
appear, it will seldom flower ; and 
G, specibsaf which flowers abun- 
dantly. The former species is pro- 
pagated by division of the root, and 
the latter by cuttings, which strike 
so freely without a glass, that even 
a leaf taken off with the base of the 
petiole entire, will take root, and 
make a handsome plant. All the 
species should be grown in a com- 
post of loam, peat, and sand, or in 
very sandy loam and vegetable 
mould : and, when beginning to 
grow, the plants should be well 
supplied with heat and moisture. 
The pots should, indeed, stand in a 
saucer kept half full of water. 

Glt'cine. — Leguminbsce. ' 
Climbing, tender plants, with pea- 
flowers. The Linnsean genus Glycine 
has been divided by modem botanists 
into eleven genera, the best known 
of which is Wist^iiia. Wistaria 
Conseqtihna, chin^nsis, or sin^nsiSf 
sometimes called by its old name of 
Glycine nininsisj is one of the most 
valuable climbing trees that will 
grow in the open air in Britain. 
This tree, though now so common, 
was only introduced in 1816 or 
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1818 ; it is a native of China, and 
appears to be quite hardy in the 
neighbourhood of London. Its]arge 
bunches of beautiful shaded lilac 
flowers, which are fragrant, are 
exactly like those of the common 
laburnum, except in colour ; and 
they are produced most abundantly, 
the tree, in fayourable situations, 
often bearing a second crop. 

The Wistaria sinensis will grow 
in any common garden-soil ; but it 
does best when the soil is light and 
rich, and the plants are abundantly 
supplied with water. It is often 
several years before it flowers, as it 
takes a long time to establish itself ; 
but the period of its flowering may 
be hastened by watering it regularly 
with Uquid manure, or by telling 
the housemaid to empty the slops 
and soap-suds on the ground near 
it — taking care to pour the liquid 
on the ground at a distance &om 
the stem of the plant, as it would 
injure the collar if poured on it. 
All watering is, indeed, most effec- 
tual when it is given at some 
distance from, the stem of the plant, 
as it is only the spongioles at; the 
extreme points of the roots that can 
take up the moisture so as to be of 
any service ; and water, if poured 
on any other part that is under 
ground, is in danger of rotting both 
the epidermis and the cellular 
tissue. When once established, the 
Wistdria grows vigorously, and the 
plant in the Horticultural Society's 
garden at Tuinham Green being 
checked in its height by that of the 
wall against which it grows being 
only eleven feet, has spread so far 
on each side, as to cover a space of 
above three himdred feet in extent. 
It is easily propagated by layers, as 
the shoots, if laid down, will throw 
out roots at every joint. It may 
also be propagated by cuttings of the 
i*oots and branches, and even by 



leaves, which will take root if 
planted in sand and peat, and 
covered with a glass, provided care 
has been taken to break the petiole 
off the branch without wounding the 
protuberance at its base. Seeds of 
this plant are very rarely ripened 
in England; but when they are, 
they vegetate as readily as those of 
the common laburnum. The plant 
requires a wall or trellis-work to 
support it ; but any aspect will do. 
Mr. PampHn, of the Lavender Hill 
Nursery, has a plant which is 
trained against three. sides of his 
house, viz. the north, the east, and 
the south ; and the only difference 
he perceives is, that the flowers on 
the south wall expand first, but are 
the weakest and x)alest, and that 
those on the north, though they are 
the latest, are the darkest and most 
vigorous. The Wistdria sinirms, 
though so beautiful, is by no means 
dear, as a plant costs from Is. 6d, 
to 2s. 6d. in the nurseries, accor- 
ding to its size — a plant of the latter 
price being the largest that can be 
transplanted with safety. There is 
a wMte variety, but it is very 
inferior in beauty to the species. 

Qlycy RRHi^z A. — Legtmiindsce, — 
The liquorice. A perennial plant 
with small pale blue flowers, a native 
of the south of Europe. The liquor- 
ice is made by boiling the root, (which 
resembles that of the ginger in ap- 
pearance) a long time, and letting 
the moisture evaporate from the 
sediment. The plant is not worth 
cultivating except from curiosity; 
but when it is grown, it. requires a 
very rich mould. 

Gnapha'lium. — CompdsitcB. — 
Cudweed. This genus now includes 
only about half the number of species 
that it formerly did, six or seven 
new genera having been formed out 
of it. The British species are cot- 
tony-looking weeds, and very few,. 
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if any, of the foreign kinds are worth 
eultivating. The French Immor- 
teUCf of which snch quantities are 
sold near the Cemetery of Fdre la 
Chaise, and which used to be called 
Gnaphitlium orientdUj is now re- 
moved to the genus Helichrysnm. — 
See HeuohrtWm. 

Qni'dia. — ThyrAelcLceaB. — Very 
pretty greenhouse plants, which are 
rather difficult to cultivate, from the 
great delicacy of their roots. They 
should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy peat, or in what is called 
heath-mould ; and they should never 
be suffered either to flag for want of 
water, or to stand in saucers full of 
it. All the species are rather diffi- 
cult to propagate ; but the best way 
is to take off the tips of the shoots 
when quite young, and to plant them 
in pure sand under a bell-glass. 

Qo AT*s BsABD.-See Tragopo^oov. 

Qoat's Bue. — See Gals'oa. 

GoAT*s Thorn. — Astrdgahu 
Tragacdntha. 

QodeVtia. — (Magrdcece. — The 
purple-flowered kinds of (Enothera, 
or Evening Primrose, have been 
divided from the others and formed 
into a genus under the name of 
Goddtia, by Professor Spach, a 
Qerman botanist, residing in Paris. 
Professor Spach formed thirteen 
other genera out of (Enothdra, but 
only this one appears to have been 
generally adopted. The hand- 
somest species of Goddtia are G, 
nthicimda, G. vindsay and G, lipidoy 
all natives of California, introduced 
in 1835, and all of which may be 
sown in September, like the other 
Californian annuals. See Annuals. 
The other kinds are also all hardy 
annuals, which require no other care 
than sowing in March or April in 
the open border, in any common 
garden-soil, and thinning out when 
they come up, if they appear too 
tbjek. All the Goddtias are rather 



tall-growing plants, and, if not 
thinned out, they will become drawn 
up and weak. If the stalks appear 
weak, they should be tied to slender 
stakes. They bear transplanting 
well. The colours are most bril- 
liant when grown in a poor soil ; 
but the plants are smaller and 
less vigorous. A rich soil, however, 
sometimes makes them produce 
more leaves than flowers. 

Golden-Leaved Chestnut. — 
This very curious and splendid tree 
is a native of California, but there 
is a specimen in the arboretum at 
Eew. It is a sweet chestnut, and 
its peculiarity consists in its leaves 
which are of a bright gold hue on 
the under sides, and which give it 
a singular and brilliant appearance. 

Gk>LDEN Hod. — See Soliba^go. 

Golden Saxifrage. — See Curt- 

SOSPLB^NIUH. 

Gk>LDFn'ssL^. — Acanthdce€e. — 
Stove plants, with handsome tubular 
flowers. 

GoMPHOLO^BiUM. — Legwainbice. 
— ^Australian shrubs, which require 
to be kept in a greenhouse in 
England, and to be grown in very 
light loam, peat, and sand. All the 
8i)ecies are very difficult to pre- 
serve ; and they are all very tender 
delicate plants. They require to be 
trained to a frame ; and they are 
easily killed, either by too much or 
too little water. They are propa- 
gated by seeds, which ripen freely ; 
or by cnttings of the young wood, 
which must be struck in sand, under 
a bell-glass. 

GoMPHRE^NA. — Ama/rantkdicece, 
— The Globe Amaranth. This is 
supposed to be the Amaranth of the 
poets, which from the durability of 
its flowers, was considered to be the 
emblem of immoi-tality. It seems 
to have been used at funerals in the 
time of Homer, as he describes it 
as worn by the Thessalians at the 
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foneral of Achilles, and it is still 
used for the same purpose in various 
parts of the Continent. The plant 
is a tender annual, which should be 
raised on a hotbed or in a stove, and 
which, even when in flower, should 
be kept in the greenhouse. It should 
be grown in a light rich soil, and 
kept rather dry. Sometimes it is 
propagated by cuttings, struck in 
mould under a hand-glass ; and 
plants grown in this manner are 
generally mucli hardier than those 
raised from seeds. 

GoNQO^RA. — Orchidhcece. — Curi- 
ous epiphytal plants, natives of the 
tropics, which require the usual 
treatment of orchideous plants, and 
are generally grown in a moist stove, 
or orchideous house, in baskets of 
moss, or on a piece of wood hung up 
to the rafters. Sometimes they are 
grown in i)ots, in peat and sand, 
mixed with pieces of broken stone 
or lime-rubbish. The flowers hang 
down from the root and require to 
be shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun. They are increased by 
division of the root; and when 
grown in pots, the pots should be 
half filled with potsherds. 

Gono'lobus. — Asclepiaddcece. — 
Climbing plants with dark red 
flowers, wMch require the heat of a 
stove. They should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat ; and they 
may be increased by cuttings. The 
flowers are more curious tluui beauti- 
ful. 

GoRDO^NiA. — Temstrcemidcece. 
—The Loblolly Bay. This plant, 
though in its native country, the 
swamps of North America, it be- 
comes a tree fifty or sixty feet high, 
is in England rarely more than a 
shrub-evergreen bush, the height 
if which seldom exceeds five or six 
feet. It is nearly allied to the 
Camellia, and it has large, white, 
showy flowers, and large hand- 



some leaves. It should be grown in 
peat earth, kept moist, in a low 
sheltered situation ; but it is quite 
hardy, and it has the great advan- 
tage of flowering abundantly when 
of very small size. It is generally 
propagated by layers ; but when 
seeds are imported, they should be 
sown on wet moss, as they are said 
only to germinate well on that sub- 
stance. 

Gosst'pium. — Mdlvhcece, — The 
Cotton Tree. These plants, most of 
which are natives of the East Indies, 
require a stove in England. The 
flowers are large and handsome, re- 
sembling those of the Mallow, and 
the seeds are enveloped in a soft 
white, woolly substance, which is the 
cotton. This substance is often 
produced in England. All the cot- 
ton plants are herbaceous, and most 
of them are biennials ; and they all 
require a rich moist soil with abun- 
dance of heat. They are propagated 
by seeds and cuttings. 

Grabo'wskia. — SolcmdcecB. — 
The new name for Zydum Boer- 
haavicefdlium. 

Grab'llsia. — Cfuclfera, — G. 
saxifragcefdliaiB a native of Persia, 
whence it was introduced in 1844. 
It is a little perennial plant, with a 
great abundance of showy white 
flowers, and is very ornamental, but 
smells like garlic. 

Grafting is the art of taking a 
shoot from one plant and uniting it 
to another, in such a manner as that 
it shall grow and thrive as well as 
if it were planted in the ground. A 
grafted plant consists of two parts ; 
the stock, which must have a root, 
and the scion, which is united to the 
stock, by the operation of grafting. 
The scion is commonly a shoot of the 
preceding year's growth ; but in 
some cases, it may be a shoot of the 
same year's growth, or it mi^ be of 
the growth of two or more years. 
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The stock should be a well-rooted 
plant, fixed in the soil, with a stem 
of at least as great a diameter as 
that of the scion, but the stem may 
be much larger, and of several years' 
growth. Grafting is commonly 
linpted to woody plants, and it is 
only within certain limits that it 
can be performed. To be united 
together by grafting, it is necessary 
that the plants be of the same 
nature; and, generally, that they 
be of the same genus or family ; 
though, in some cases, all the genera 
of a tribe will graft on one another. 
Thus, any kind of Oam611ia may be 
grafted on any other kind of 
Cam611ia or Tea Tree, but not on 
any other genus ; while any kind of 
Pyrus may not only be grafted on 
any other kind of P^rus, but also 
on Cratse'gus, Mespilus, S6rbus, 
Cyddnia, and perhaps several others. 

The primary cause is probably to 
be found in the organisation of the 
respective tissues of the plants, 
those uniting which are alike ; but 
as this can only be determined by 
microscopic obseiTation, and only 
then by the most acute vegetable 
anatomists, the safe rule in practice 
is to limit our attempts at grafting 
to species of the same genus. 

The uses of grafting are various. 
By grafting a weak-growing species 
or variety on a strong-growing kind, 
the weak-growing variety becomes 
more vigorous ; and, consequently, 
a large and handsome plant is much 
sooner produced than could be done 
by layers, cuttings or seeds. On 
the contrary, by grafting a strong- 
growing phoit on a weak, low, or 
slow-growing stock, dwarf plants 
are produced, and thus specimens 
of large trees may be obtained 
within a very limited space. Plants 
may be propagated by grafting that 
cannot be increased readily by any 
other mode : as is the case with 



common fruit-trees. The shoots of 
seedling plants grafted on a stock of 
several years' growth, will sooner 
produce blossoms and fruit than 
when left to grow on their own 
roots. 

There are various kinds of graft- 
ing; but they are all founded on 
this essential condition, viz., that 
the inner bark of the scion should 
be closely united to the inner bark 
of the stock. Where the scion and 
the stock are of the same thickness, 
this may be done at both edges ; 
but where the stock is thicker than 
the scion, it can only be done at one 
edge, which, however, is found 
sufficient. The kinds of grafting 
best adapted for ladies, are the 
common splice, or whip-grafting ; 
slit or cleft-grafting ; side-grafting ; 
and inarching. 

Whip or sjplice-gi'aftingy is repre- 
sented in fig. 19, in which a is the 



a 



W 

FIG. 19. — WHIP, OR SPLICE-GRAFTING. 

scion, and h is the stock. In this 
case both scion and stock are of the 
same thickness ; both are cut slant- 
ing, so as exactly to fit ; and there 
is a dovetail notch in the stock for 
the scion to rest on. When the scion 



has been parfectlj fitted to the atflck, 
it is tied with a, straud of matting, 
u ghowD iu the figure, lUid afti^r- 
warde covered with gmfting-wm, or 
grafUng-clity, the jnodea of raaMng 



jh will Le given hereinnfter. 

There are different vsrintionB of 
mode of grafting. GometimeB 

the dovetail notch is omitted, and 
thers & tongno is formed in the 
n snd a alit made in the stoak, 
' whicii it is inserted; this 




serving the purjioae of tlio 
1 notch, vii., to keep the 
1 its place. When the stock 
) mnch larger diametor than 
in, theappeonmceofthiBgraft 



anrse, qnite different, and the 
laiiuer IS put on at one side, in order 
tliat its inner bark ma; be oloBely 
nnited with that of the Etoch. This 
the common mode of grafting 
■nit-trees in the nnrseries. 
Slil, or clefl-ijrafling, 1b per- 
naei lij first cutting over the 
stwt, and next making a sli' 
it ; tiieii paring the scio: 




both sides, so as t 
&t the u 



wedge, 
r edge ; and 



after inserting it in the clefi^ tying 
■'. and claying it as before. This 
lode is well adapted for grailing 
ne succulent plant on another ; as, 
>r example, in the C&cti tribe, 
grafting an Epiph/llnm on a Perfi 
skia, as shown in fir/. 20, or fo: 
ligneouB Ffeonics on the tnbera o 
hra-bacsDUB ones, at shown in figt 
d 22. In ^. 21, o is the stock 
already notohed ; and, in j^. 22, 
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b is the prepared scion, and c the 
grafted plant. 

Side-grafting is shown in figs, 23 
and 25, in which /. is the stock, 
from which a portion is cut out, 
against which the scion e, also 
somewhat thinned down, is to be 
applied and made fast, as shown in 




no. 28. — ^STOCK AND 8CI0K PREPARED 
FOR 8IDB-ORAFTINO. 



fig. 26 at g. This being done, the 
graft is covered with grafting-wax 
or clay, as usual. It will be observed, 
that by this mode the head of the 
stock is not cut off, but is left on, in 
order to draw up the sap, and also 
to prevent the stock from being dis- 
figured in the event of the death of 
iie scion. There is another mode 



of side-graftiog, as shown in j^. 26, 
in which it will be observed, that 
the lower end of the scion is inserted 
in a bottle of water, to supply it 
with moisture ; a practice yhich, 
though not absolutely necessary, is 
found advantageous. In another 
kind of side-grafting, the head of 
the stock is cut off, and the scion 
and the stock are cut, as shown in 
fig. 23. Formerly, Camellias were 
very frequently grafted in this 
manner. 

A new mode of grafting the 
Camellia is shown in fig, 24. The 




FIG. 24.— CLEFT-GRAFTING THE 
CAMS'LUA. 



head of the stock is cut off, and only 
a single leaf left ; a cleft is then 
made in the stock, and the scion 
(a), with only a single leaf attached, 
is inserted (6). The pot with the 
grafted plant is then plunged into a 
hotbed, and covered closely with a 
glass. This process is called in 
France La greffe itouffd. 

Inarching differs from the other 
kinds of grafting, by preserving the 
pcion attached to the parent plant 
till it has become united with the 
stock in such a manner as to derive 
its nourishment from it. For the 



mode of perfonniug th« operation, 
Bee InAacHiHa. 

To graft with boccsbs, tho opera- 
tion is beet performed in spriog, 
immediate!]' before the boda of the 
I beipB to sipand; tnd, in 




geaeia], tlie etaon ongbt, in 
respect, to be in adTance of the 
Btock ; a reeolt which is abti 
b; cutting off the Bcioaa from the 
parent plant in the winter season, 
and insertii^ their ends in the Boil 
in a cool eliady place in the garden 
till (bey are wanted in spring, 
performing the operation, ii 



neceasarf to have a verj abarp 
knife ; for if the alighteat roaghnSBS 
left on the parts of the scion and 
the stock which are to be onited, 
tlieir perfect onion cannot be effected. 
The operation onght bIbo to be per' 
formed with rapidit;, so as to expose 
the naked aections of the adon and 




stock for as fev momenta as possible 
to the atmoBpbeie. Wben the 
plants to be grafted aie in pota, 
the; ahould immsdiatel; aftervarda 
be placed in a gentle heat, ajid kept 
moist ; and if covered with a ' " 
glass, so mnch the better, 
latter practice may be cunsidered as 
eaaential in the case of grafting 
Orange trees, Cam£Iliaa, Khododen- 
dioDB, Daphnes. Arbotna, HagnoUas, 
&c Qn^ made in (he open ' 
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on very small plants, may sometimes 
1)6 corered with hand-glasses, or 
slightly sheltered or shaded till they 
haye begun to grow ; and the soH 
ipay be corered with litter, or rotten 
tEtn, or leayes, to retiun the moisture. 
Where no pains are spared, the soil 
may be warmed immediately after 
graitiDg, by watering it with a few 
pots of hot water. After the sdon 
has made shoots a few inches in 
length, the day may be remoyed and 
the matting loosened ; but care 
must be taken not to do this too 
soon. The proper time may always 
be known by obserying whether the 
edge of the sdon exhibits a granu- 
lating process, closdy uniting it with 
the stock. In general, in the course 
of the mouth of August all the 
matting from plants grafted in the 
open air may be removed ; and with 
those under glass, this may be done 
much sooner. 

Grafting-clay is made of clayey 
loam, or brick earth, mixed with 
about a fourth part of fresh horse- 
dung, free from litter, and a portion 
of hay cut into pieces about an inch 
in length, adding a little water, and 
beating the whole together for 
several hours. On a small scale, 
however, this preparation is not 
necessary ; as either moist clay 
alone, or cow-dung, may be plastered 
over the graft, and covered with 
moss, or even with coarse paper ; 
the moss, or paper, being tied on 
with matting. The use of the 
covering is to exclude the air, and 
consequently to retain the moisture 
of the sdon and stock, and also an 
agreeable degree of temperature, in 
order that the vessels of the two 
woods may be able to unite. 

Grafting -wax is composed of 

bee's-wax and pitch, with some 

tallow, and a little rosin ; at first 

melted and mixed together, and 

sfierwarda heated as wanted. The { 



proportions are of no great conse- 
quence. The mixture is kept in an 
earthen pot, in which it may be 
heated when wanted ; and is laid on 
with a brush till it is a quarter of 
an inch thick ; and if covered with 
dry sand while it is still soft and 
warm, it will not be likely to melt 
and fall ofif, which otherwise would 
probably be the case. 

Grains op Paradise. — The 
berries of Cdcadm Imiicus. . 

Grape Hyacinth. SeeMusoA^m. 

Grasses. — There are but very 
few ornamental kinds of Grass that 
are worth cultivating in a garden ; 
and the most remarkable of these 
are the Quaking Grass, Bi^iza 
media, and the Feather Grass, 
l^tpa pennata. The Italian Reed, 
Ariindo Ddnax, and its variety, the 
Bibbon Grass, A, D, versicolor, are 
very ornamental ; but they are 
Beeds rather than Grasses, though 
they belong to the same natural 
family, Graminece. For a list of 
the Grasses proper for laying down 
a lawn, or grass plat, and their 
qualities, see Lawn. 

Grass Vetch. — See Nisso^lia. 

Gravel is in universal use for 
forming walks in Britain ; as sand 
is, for want of gravel, on the Conti- 
nent. The grand desiderata in 
gravels are : the quality of binding, 
or forming a smooth compact body, 
not liable to be disturbed by the 
feet in walking ; and a good colour 
which shall harmonise agreeably 
with the grass and trees, &c., 
around it. It is a very common 
practice in forming gravel-walks, to 
use the gravel as it comes from the 
pit, and after it is laid down and 
rolled, to cover it with sand taken 
from the same gravel by screening 
or sifting ; but unless this sand be 
of a binding nature, from its con- 
taining a good deal of iron, it soon 
separates from the rough gravel 
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below, and is remoyed by sweeping. 
Grayel, whether consisting of large 
or small stones, or.jMirticles, if laid 
down when perfectly dry, very 
seldom can be made to bind ; and, 
under sach circumstances, it forms 
a rough, moving, and consequently 
a most disagreeable surface to walk 
on. A remedy for evils of this kind, 
which is sometimes successful, is to 
strew over the walk Roman cement 
in powder, then to rake it, so as to 
incorporate the powdered cement 
with the surface of the ground to 
the depth of two or three inches, 
and immediately afterwards to water 
it thoroughly, and roll it till it 
become quite hard and smooth. 
This is one of the best modes of 
forming a permanent and agreeable 
gravel-walk on a steep slope ; it is 
also an excellent mode in small 
gardens, where the object is to save 
labour in keeping, and to prevent 
the growth of weeds. Sea-shore 
gravel, which is generally mixed 
with sand and shells, can only be 
rendered firm by this process, or by 
one which destroys its colour, viz. 
mixing it with tar or gas liquor. 
When so mixed, however, it forms a 
very durable walk, though it is of a 
dark and disagreeable colour. Next 
to these modes, the best means is to 
break a number of small stones, or 
pebbles, into fragments ; and if this 
be done with about one-third of the 
quantity of gravel to be used, and 
the fragments intimately mixed with 
the round pebbles, the gravel, when 
thoroughly rolled with a very heavy 
roller, will bind. The finest gravel 
in the world' is composed of the 
ddbris of flints, such as the Kensing- 
ton gravel ; and this kind, which 
has hitherto been found in only a 
few parts of England, is sent to every 
part of the world. 

It must always be remembered, 
that broken angular pieces of stone, 



whether large or small, will bind 
much better than round pebbles ; 
and if with the broken stones be 
mixed a ferruginous clay, which is 
generally of a reddish, brownish, or 
yellowish colour, and the whole be 
rolled immediately after it is laid 
down, it will harden by exposure to 
the atmosphere, and will become 
quite firm and smooth. If, how- 
ever, the rolling should be neglected 
for a few days, the particles of 
rusty earthy matter will become 
hardened individually in a loose 
state ; and even if rolled afterwards, 
they will never become quite firm. 
It must also be observed, that large 
and small stones do not bind well 
together ; and hence all gravel, as 
soon as it is taken from the pit, 
should be sifted through a wire 
screen, the wires of which are only 
sufficiently wide apart to admit 
stones of the size of a moderately 
large gooseberry, and all the larger 
stones should be thrown on one side 
to be broken. The gravel that has 
passed through the screen should 
then be examined, and if it be found 
mixed with too much earthy matter, 
it should be again sifted through a 
wire sieve, sufficiently fine to allow 
only the earth to pass through. Part 
of the earthy matter should then be 
well mixed with the gravel and 
broken stones, in the proportion of 
one-third of each, and tibe whole 
should be laid evenly on the walk, 
and rolled immediately. 

When gravel walks have become 
loose from time or frequent sweep- 
ing, or from the gravel being 
originally of a bad quality, they 
may be rendered firm by forking 
them over; and, after raking out 
the largest of the stones, and break- 
ing them, mixing the gravel with 
equal parts of sand and ferruginous 
clay in a somewhat moist state, 
rolling the whole as soon as the 
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materials have been equally spread 
over the walk. If, however, neither 
sand nor ferruginous day can be 
easily procured, burnt common clay 
powdered may be mixed with the 
grayel ; the cUy having been burnt 
by spreading it on the furnace 
of a hothouse, or by mixing it 
with faggots, and then setting 
fire to the whole ; but in this case 
also, care must be taken that the 
mixed clay and gravel are watered 
after they are laid down, and rolled 
immediately after. 

There are various substitutes for 
gravel. Where colour is the object, 
as well as firmness and smoothness, 
there is nothing better than burnt 
lumps of clay, reduced to a very 
coarse powder, and slightly mixed 
with Roman cement. Where colour 
can be dispensed with, a most 
effective garden-walk, and one which 
will last for many years, may be 
formed of the scrapings of public 
roads, which have been made, or 
metalled, as road-makers term it, 
with granite, or other coarse stone, 
mixed with tar, laid down to the 
depth of six inches on a bottom of 
broken stone, and smoothly and 
firmly rolled. The different kinds 
of asphalte so laid down also make 
smooth and durable walks ; but 
they are too expensive for general 
use. When no gravel can be pro- 
cured, granite or other stone, broken 
very small, and firmly rolled, will 
make a very durable walk, though 
the colour is far inferior to that of 
fine yellow gravel. For layiug out 
walks, and the mode of preparing 
the foundation of gravel walks, &c., 
see Walks. 

Greek Valerian. — See Pole- 

MO^NIUM. 

Green-ply. — See A*phis. 

Greenhouse. — A structure for 
growing those plants in (more parti- 1 
cularly in the winter season), which | 



will not endure the open air of 
British winters. It may be of any 
form, but the mpst convenient is a 
square or a parallelogram, with 
upright glass in front, sufficiently 
high to admit of walking upright 
under it immediately within the 
glass ; and with a sloping roof, at 
such an augle as readily to throw 
off the rain. This roof, for the 
better receiving the sun*s rays, 
should face the south, south-east, or 
south-west ; and this is called the 
aspect. The front should seldom 
be lower than seven feet in height, 
and the height of the back should 
be about two-thirds of the width 
of the house. The space within is 
generally laid out so as to have a 
shelf in front, about two feet high 
from the ground, and two or three 
feet in width ; and next there is a 
path two or three feet in width; 
the remainder of the floor, from the 
edge of the path to the back wall, 
being occupied with a series of 
shelves rising one above another like 
the steps of a staircase, on which 
the pots of plants are to be placed. 
These shelves may be nine inches or 
a foot in width, and the height of one 
above another may also be nine 
inches or one foot. The mode by 
which artificial heat is communi- 
cated to such a house is by smoke 
flues, or hot- water pipes. The fire 
should be at one end, or behind the 
house, whichever may be most con- 
veDient ; and the principal flue or 
hot-water pipe should be along the 
front wall, under the shelf ; or, in 
some cases, it may be under the 
path. The reason for this position 
of the flue or pipe is, that heat 
always ascends ; and, consequently, 
if the source of heat were placed 
under the back of the house, the 
heat would ascend directly to the 
roof at the upper angle of the house, 
and would scarcely heat the lower 



r front part at all. In order tn 
admit of Tentitation, tbefrootsasbea 
Blianld opea Qutnnrds, or slide along 
a groove ; and the roof-BaabeB alionid 
alio open by sliding the one over the 
other. Other minor details need 
not ha here entered into, ss tliey 
TB perftotly nnderstood bj all eon- 
rn(*>rE of greenhonses, whether 
of vood or iron. With respect to 
these t«u materials, iron sdmita of 
the greatest variatj of shape, Bnch 
I curriliaesF gronnd plan and 
', and it also admits most light ; 
but thi; conBtniotioa in vocd ia 
noat general]; undentood, and is 
rather the cheapeat Very eioallent 
and ornamental greenhonsea are 
«nstmctG<I in imn, and wowUn 




ea may ha made by any carpen- 
ir joiner. A portable green- 
a baa lately beei 












and which oonsietB of _ 

Irame in vbioh lome uata ftamea 
corer a aloping 
trellis below, overwhich some tender 
or half-hardy ornamental olimbers 
are trained. Thia apparatna can 
lis pnt up at a very trifling expense, 
as glass ia now Tery cheap, and sa 
tbe frame may be made of wood 
roiifjh from the saw. 

The simplest bind of greenhouse 
ii one only heated by manure, 
ttMoIj, with the shelter afforded by 



tbe glass, is sulGoientto grow gropes, 
and to ibrco flawera, so as to haTe 
rosea and lilaca, Ac., at Chriatmas. 




The outer appearance of thia house 
h Tory plain (see fg, 27) ; and it 
may be eonstructed at very little 
expense. There ia a wall in front 
in at c in fig. 28), within 
li a dung bed is formed, into 




which the plants to be forced (i) 
are plunged. Inside the bai^k w " 
are trained peacb and nectan 
trees, or yinea ; and on the outside, 
vinea, or cherry tteea. Tart of the 
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propagating shelf (a) for cuttings, 
as they must be near the glass. It 
is not usual in greenhouses of this 
shape to haye any path behind the 
pots ; but, in this, a couched path 
is left at b, -which may be hidden by 
Thv/nhirgia aldUa, or some other 
climbing plant, so as to enable the 
gardener to reach easily to water 
tiie plants on the shelf (a). The 
stage may be composed of flag stones 
supported by brick piers (c) . There 
is a front shelf for bushy ornamental 
plants at! ; and the hot- water 
pipes are shown at /. It is evident 
in this greenhouse that smoke flues 
may be easily substituted for hot- 
water pipes, if they should be pre- 
ferred. Portable greenhouses, of 
hotbeds, have lately been invented 
by the French nurserymen, for the 
purpose of striking cuttings in very 
small pots, a rage for little plants 
of this kind having lately existed in 
Paris ; and having apparently 
reached England, from the great 
number of plants in very small pots 
which are now seen in the shop 
windows in London. The French 
portable greenhouses are of various 
forms and materials, but one of the 
best is shown in fig, 30, which was 
figured in the Bon Jardvnier for 
1844, and is a box made of wood, 
about two feet across, or any other 
convenient size, which may haye 
handles fixed for moving it at A, 
and which is covered with a com- 
mon hand-glass, fixed on a board, 
which covers the top of the box, 
and in which are numerous holes 
made for small flower-pots. Just 
below this board is a zinc or tin 
basin (b), which is filled with sand 
or sawdust, or even moss, in which 
the pots are plunged. Below this 
is an open tin or zinc trough (c), 
which is filled with water through 
the funnel (d). A lamp is shown 
at £, which is kept in its proper 



place by a little tin ledge ; and 
which slides in 'and out by a door 
in the side, which is fastened when 
the lamp is in its place. There are 
some holes at f, to supply air, to 
support combustion ; and two slant- 
ing pieces of zinc at ^, to reflect the 
heat. Fig. 31 is a circular portable 
greenhouse, which was figured in 
the Qardenei^a Chronicle for Dec., 
1843. It consists of three pieces of 
earthenware ; viz., the foot (a), on 
which stands the basin (5), which 
is surmounted by the plate {c). In 
the foot (a), is placed a tin or 
earthenware lamp {d). Three or 
four inches above the wick is placed 
a short iron cistern (e), supported 
by three feet, which rest on the 
bottom of the basin (5) ; it is three 
inches deep, seven inches in diameter, 
and is fed by a pipe and funnel (/), 
into which water is poured imtil it 
can be seen at the bottom of the 
funnel, which shows that the cistern 
is fulL The plate (c) is formed of 
common red earthenware, and con- 
sists of two circular trenches, (g g 
and kh,) four inches broad, and as 
much deep. These trenches are 
filled with sand, and in the trench 
g, are placed in two rows, eighty- 
six very small pots. In the trench 
hf are forty more pots ; so that in 
the two, nearly 130 cuttings may 
be struck at one time. In the fi)ot 
(a) is a door fastened by a button, 
to admit taking out the lamp, and 
replacing it when needful. The 
lamp is supplied with the air 
necessary for combustion, by eight 
holes bored at t, by eight still 
smaller ones at k, and by eight or 
ten in the plate sAl. There is a 
metal plate pierced with holes at m, 
through which the greater part of 
the heat rises ; so that the troughs 
h k, axe much hotter than the 
troughs g g, which are w^mned 
principally by the hollow spaces at 
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n. The difference of Iieat between 
the two troughs is so great, that it 
is said, hothonse plimts may be 
stnick in the trough A, and green- 
house ones in g. The frame is 
covered with the hand-glass p, 
which of course may be removed at 
pleasure. A new mode of heating 
witiiout either pipes or flues has 
lately been discovered, but it has 
only been applied to hothouses. See 
PoLMAisB Heating. 

Greenhouse Plants are those 
which will not bear the cold of a 
British winter in the open air, but 
that only require to be protected from 
frost. Many persons injure their 
greenhouse plants by giving them too 
much heat in winter, and too little 
air in summer, and are then surprised 
to find their plants die, or at least 
become sickly, and remain without 
flowering, notwithstanding all the 
care that has been bestowed upon 
them. No greenhouse ought to be 
kept at a greater heat at night than 
from 35° to 40° during winter ; but 
the thermometer ought never to be 
suffered to fall below 35°. In the 
day, particularly if there be sunshine, 
it will of course rise higher ; but the 
fire should be lessened accordingly, 
asthe thermometer, even iu sunshine, 
should not rise in winter above 50°, 
or at most 52° or 53°. A higher 
temperature will induce premature 
vegetation ; and the plant will waste 
its strength in an abortive attempt 
to produce flowers and seeds at a 
season when its nature requires it to 
be kept in a state of complete repose. 
The second fault, of giving too little 
air, is an equally serious one. Plants 
can no more live without fresh air 
than without water ; and even in 
winter, the sashes of a greenhouse 
should be opened for an hour or two, 
say from twelve iill two, in the 
middle of the day, whenever the sun 
jtbwee^ or ^2ie frost is not too intense. 



In the summer, say from the middle 
of May to the middle of September, 
the plants should be set out in the 
open air, the space on which they 
are to stand being covered two or 
three inches deep with small coal or 
slack, or ashes, to prevent the worms 
from creeping out of the ground into 
the holes at the bottom of the pots. 
In cold and damp seasons, the time 
for putting out the plants may be 
delayed tiU June ; and previously 
to their removal, the sashes of the 
greenhouse should be left open for 
a week or ten days, night and day. 
Ghreenhouse plants should be watered 
regularly every evening in summer, 
and twice a day, if the weather be 
very hot and diy. In winter, they 
should always be watered in the morn- 
ing, when water is given ; but this 
need not be every day. Some plants, 
indeed, do not require watering 
ofbener than once a week. Thegeneral 
ruleis, frequently to examine the pots, 
and to give water whenever the earth 
appears to have become dry on the 
surface. Greenhouse plants should 
never be suffered to stand in saucers 
during winter, as stagnant water is 
peculiarly injurious at that season ; 
and whenever the earth in a pot looks 
black and sodden with water, the 
plant should be turned out of the 
pot, and after the black earth has 
been shaken from its roots, it should 
be repotted in fresh soil, well drained 
with broken crocks or cinders. In 
February or March, the plants should 
be looked over and repotted where 
necessary; those that are too tall 
should be cut in, and cuttings made 
of their shoots. The young plants 
raised from cuttings made in autumn 
should be repotted in larger pots for 
flowering ; and where the plants do 
not require fresh potting, but have 
the surface of their mould become 
green and mossy, the moss should 
be taken off, and the ground slightly 
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stirred with a flat stick ; taking care, 
koweTer, not to go so deep as to 
injure the roots. When trouble is not 
an object, all greenhouse plants are the 
better for repotting once every year, 
either in spring or autmnn ; and when 
the ball is taken out of the pot for 
this purpose, it should be carefully 
examined, and all the decayed parts 
of t|^e roots should be cut ofif. 
Sometimes when the ball of earth is 
turned out, nearly half of it will fall 
ofif almost without touching it ; and 
when this is the case, it will generally 
be found that there is a worm in the 
pot. Worms do a great deal of mis- 
chief to greenhouse plants in (nitting 
through the roots, as their instinct 
teaches them to make their way 
through the earth straight across the 
pot and back again ; and they cannot 
do this without tearing the roots 
asunder every time they pass. Ano- 
ther point to be attended to in the 
management of a greenhouse is, 
keeping the plants as near as possible 
to llie glass ; as unless this be done, 
the plants will become what gardeners 
call ** drawn up," and unnaturaUy 
tall and slender, from the efforts they 
make to reach the light. 

Grevi'llka. — Proteaceat, — Aus- 
tralian plants, with very curious 
flowers, which should be grown in 
a mixture of equal parts of sand, 
loam, and peat. They are increased 
by seeds, which ripen freely, or by 
cuttings of the old wood, in sand, 
under a bell-glass. Orevillea atts- 
tralis with red and yellow flowers 
is very nearly hardy. 

Grinde'lia W. (Do'nia E. Br,) 
— CWpdaitce.-Perenniidandannual 
plants, with large showy yellow 
flowers. The leaves of some of the 
species are covered with a white 
glutinous matter, that looks like 
milk. Nearly all the species are 
natives of Mexico, and they should 
all be grown in a mixture of loam 



and peat. The perennial species all 
require the protection of a frame 
during winter. 

Grottoes are covered seats, or 
small cells or caves, with the sides 
and roof constructed of rock- work, or 
of brick or stone, covered internally 
with spar or other curious stones, and 
sometimes ornamented with marine 
productions, such as corals, madre- 
pores, or shells. A kind of grotto is 
also constructed of roots ornamented 
with moss. Perhaps the most gene- 
rally effective grotto is one formed 
with blocks of stone, without, orna- 
ments either externally or internally, 
having the floor paved with pebbles, 
and a large long stone, or a wooden 
bench painted to imitate stone, as a 
seat. The roof should be rendered 
waterproof by means of cement, and 
covered with ivy ; or a mass of earth 
may be heaped over it, and planted 
witii periwinkle, ivy, or other low- 
growing evergreen shrubs, which may 
be trained to hang down over the 
mouth of the grotto. In some cases 
it answers to cover grottoes with turf, 
so that when seen from behind they 
appear like a knoll of earth, uid in 
front like the entrance into a natural 
cave. As grottoes are generally damp 
at most seasons of the year, they are 
more objects of ornament or curiosity 
than useful as seats or places of 
repose. One of the finest grottoes in 
England is that of Pain's Hill, 
formed of blocks of stone, with sta- 
lactite incrustations hanging from the 
roof, and a small stream running 
across the floor. Pope's grotto at 
Twickenham, the grotto at Wey- 
bridge, and that at Wimbome St. 
Gil^s, which has cost 10,000Z., are 
also celebrated. A fountain or a 
gushing stream is a very appropriate 
ornament to a grotto ; though, where 
practicable, it is better in an adjoin- 
ing cave, when a person sitting in 
the grotto can hear the murmur of 
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the water, and see the light reflected 
on it at a distance, than in the 
grotto itself. 

Ground Cherry. — Cirasus Char 
mcedrasus. 

Ground Ivy. — See Glboho^ma. 

Groundsel. -Sen^eio vulgaris. — 
I mention this tronblesome weed, to 
enforce upon amateur gardeners the 
necessity of pulling it up as soon as it 
appears, without suffering it to open 
its flowers, lest it should ripen any 
of its seeds. The plant belongs to the 
Gompdsitee, and the seeds are each 
famished with a feathery wing or 
pappus, by means of which they are 
disijibuted in all directions. 

Groundsel -tree. — Bdccharis 
halimifiilia, — A shrub with bluish 
green leaves, and ratber pretty flow- 
ers, which are produced in autumn. 
It will grow in any common garden - 
soil, but it is killed in seyere winters, 
if in an exposed situation. It may 
be propagated by cuttings, which will 
strike if planted in the open border 
in autumn ; or by layers. 

Guano. "A new kind of manure, 
lately introduced from South America. 
It consists of the dung of sea-fowls, 
collected from the Guano Islands, on 
the coast of Peru ; and it is so strong 
that a table-spoonfal of it dissolved 
in water will go as far as three tro wels- 
fiil of horse dung. It may be used for 
Orange-trees, Pelargoniums, Heart's- 
ease, Fuchsias, and any other plants 
requiringrich soil. In general, how- 
ever, it is most efficacious to grass 
land, and it may also be used with 
advantage in a kitchen-garden. In 
these cases the proportion is four 
ounces of guano to a gallon of water ; 
but this is much too strong for green- 
house plants, and for them half an 
ounce of guano to a gallon of water 
will be as strong as it will he safe to 
give them. 

GuaVa.— See Psi'dixtm. 

Guelder Rose. — See Vibu'rnum . 



Guernsey Lily. —Nertnesami' 
insis Ker.— See Nbri^ne. 

Gum Arabic Tree. — Acacia 
v^ra, or a/rdhica. — See Aoa^oia. 

Gum Cistus. — Cistus cypriusy or 
ladaniferus. — See Cistus. 

Gu'tta Pb^rcha. — This is a kind 
of gum somewhat similar to the 
Caoutchouc or India Rubber, but 
which possesses the remarkable 'phy- 
sical property of becoming quite soft 
at the temperature of boiling water, 
without being in any way adhesive, 
and on cooling recovering its primi- 
tive hardness." The Niato or Gutta 
Percha tree of the Malay Peninsula, 
is said by some botanists to be a 
species of B&ssia, but Dr. Lindley 
pronounces it to be a species of the 
genus Ison&ndra, both genera belong- 
ing to the natural order Sapot^ese. 
Mr. Low, however, thinks that several 
trees in Borneo will produce a similar 
juice. The gum is said to be de- 
posited in layers in the wood, and to 
be obtained only by cutting down the 
tree ; but as it is also said to flow 
when numerous incisions are made in 
the bark, it is to be hoped that some 
less wasteful mode of procuring it 
than cutting down the tree will soon 
be devised. The words Gutta Percha 
belong to the Malay language, and 
signify * * ragged gum " — the cA in the 
word Percha being pronounced aE| in 
pei'ch, 

Gymnostachyum. — A canthdcece. 
— A Ceylon plant with inconspicuous 
yellow flowers, but showy leaves, 
with milk white midrib, and side 
veins on a dark green ground. 
Introduced in 1858. 

Gypsocallis Sal. — Ericacece. — 
The Moor, or Cornish Heath, sepa- 
rated from the genus Erica by Salis- 
bury.— For culture, see Eri^ca. 

Gypso'phila. — Caryophyllacece, 
or SUendtcece. — Small-flowered creep- 
ing or trailing plants, annuals and 
perennials^ which require acalcareous 
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soil, and are well adapted for rock- 
work. 

QYFSUif Sulphate of lime, com- 
monly called plaster of Paris. 



H ABEISA^RI A.— Orchid&cecB.— 
Hardy North American peren- 
nials, with tuberous roots, and very 
curiously-shaped flowers, which are 
generally yellow, but sometimes 
purple, and sometimes whil£. They 
grow best in a shady situation, and 
in a peat soil, kept rather moist 
than dry. 

Habra'nthus. — A marylliddcece. 
— Bulbous-rooted plants (some of 
which will thrive in the ox>en grounds 
though others require a greenhouse, 
and others a stove), the culture of 
which exactly resembles that of the 
Amaryllis. The flowers are also 
similar, though very much smaller ; 
■and, as in the Amaryllis, they are 
produced before the leaves. The 
Habr^nthus appears to exemplify the 
•doctrine of bulbs being under-ground 
stems ; for we are told by the late 
Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert ( Bot, Mag, 
t. 257), that the bulbs of this species, 
though round when imported, after 
having been potted a year, become 
gradually elongated . Plants of this 
genus are generally grown in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat ; and 
for the details of their culture, see 
Amart'llis. 

H abrotha'mnus. — CestrdcecB.' — 
Very elegant Mexican shrubs, bearing 
a profusion of rose-coloured tube-like 
flowers in the middle of winter. A 
plant of H. iUganSf planted in the 
free ground of the conservatory in the 
Botanic Garden in the Regent's Park, 
is splendidly in flower for at least 
eight months in every year. 

HiEMAN'THUS. — AmaryllidacecB. 
— ^Bulbous greenhouse plants, with 
large red flowers of very singular 
appearance, but no beauty. They are 



very coarse-growing, and take up a 
great deal of room. H, muUifldrtu 
is, however, an exception, as it is 
rather pretty. 

H^MATOXYLON. — Legumindsa. 
— The Logwood. This tree, which 
grows about twenty feet high in its 
native country is a stove shrub in 
Britain. It has yellow flowers, and 
should be grown in a mixture of peat 
and loam. 

Ha*kea. "Proie^cccB. -Australian 
shrubs, with flowers somewhat resem- 
bling those of the Grevf Ilea, which 
are frequently sweet-scented. The 
plants are generally kept in thegreen- 
house ; they should be grown in peat 
andsand mixed withalittle loam, and 
the pots should be well drained, and 
never suffered to become either too 
wet or too dry. See Australian 
Shrubs. 

Hale^sia. — ffalesidcece. — The 
Snowdrop-tree. American low trees, 
which generally form very handsome 
hardy shrubs in British pleasure- 
grounds. The reason of this is, that 
in North America the species all 
grow on the banks of rivers, in very 
poor rocky soil, whereas in England 
they are grown in dry places in rich 
soil ; and too much nourishment to a 
tree which does not require it, has the 
same effect as too much animal food 
to a child — it makes it increase in 
width instead of height. The Snow- 
drop-tree flowers freely, and its stem 
droops gracefully over water. The 
flowers are white, and resemble those 
of the Snowdrop ; and the seed is 
Curiously winged. The species will 
grow in any soil or situation, but 
they all prefer a poor soil near water, 
and a sandy situation. They are 
generally propagated by layers, 
though they all ripen seed abun- 
dantly in England. 

H ALiMODENDRON. --Leguminosce. 
— The Salt-tree, ff, argirUeum Dec. 
(RoUnia Halodindron Lin.), is a 
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Siberian hardy shrub, which will 
grow in any soil or situation. When 
graftedstandardhigh on a Laburnum, 
it forms a very luuidsome drooping 
tree, with silyery leaves and purple 
flowers. 

Hahame^lis. — HanuLTnelidacecB. 
— The Witdi Hazel. A hardy shrub, 
a native of North America, which 
will grow freely in any soil that is 
not too rich, though it prefers a dry 
stony grayel. It has the peculiarity 
of flowering during winter, beginning 
to expand its rich deep yellow flowers 
just as its leaves are filing ofi^ and 
dropping its flowers when its branches 
b^in to be re-clothed with leaves in 
spring. 

HAND-BILL.--An instrument used 
in pruning hedges. 

Hand-glasses. — Portable frames 
or covers, formed of iron, zinc, or 
wood, and glazed. These glasses 
differ from bell-glasses in beinglonger, 
and composed of numerous small 
pieces of glass, which are fastened 
together by narrow strips of lead. 
Hand-glasses are generally square, 
but they may be made of an octagon, 
or any other shape that may be most 
convenient ; and they are sometimes 
made with a pane to open to admit 
air, or with the upper paiii to take 
ofif. This is very convenient ; for 
as hand-glasses are chiefly used for 
protecting half-hardy plants during 
winter, which it is necessary to give 
air to every fine day, it is found very 
troublesome to be obliged to lift the 
hand-glass off the plant, and to lay it 
on one side whenever this is done. 
Bell-glasses, on the contrary, being 
principally for preventing the evapo- 
ration of moisture from the leaves of 
cuttings, do not require any opening, 
as the plants seldom want any air till 
they have rooted. 

Habdenbe'bgia. — Legvmindsce. 
— ^A new name given by Mr. Bentham 
to Ken^dya monopk^lla, and five 



other species of that genus, which 
have small purplish flowers. 

Habdy Plants are all those that 
will stand the open air in British 
gardens without the slightest pro- 
tection ; half-hardy ones are those 
that may be planted in the open 
ground, but require the protection 
of a mat or hand-glass ; and tender, 
those that must be kept during winter 
in a hotbed or plant-house heated by 
artificial means. Greenhouse and 
frame-plants are those grown in pots, 
which require protection from the 
frost during winter ; and stove- 
plants are those grown in a hothouse 
all the year. 

Harebell. — ^It is rather curious, 
that though few poets can write a 
sonnet witiiout mentioning the Hare- 
bell, and though it is sure to be intro- 
duced in every eloquent prose descrip- 
tion of country scenery, botanists 
cannot exactly decide what plant is 
meant by the name — some supposing 
it to be the beautiful little blue Cam- 
panularotimdifoliat and others, the 
wild Hyacinth, Scilla non-scripta. 
The fact is, that both plants are now 
known by the name in diflerent parts 
of Britain ; but as the original word 
is said to have been ^^ air-bell," it is 
most probable that it was the Campa- 
nula that was first so designated, and 
that is alluded to by the poets ; as 
the tender blue of its flowers is so 
near the colour of the skies, as not 
to require any great exertion of 
poetic fancy to caU it a bell of air, 
and as its slender stem has sufficient 
elasticity to rise again when lightly 
trodden on. 

Hares and Rabbits do a great 
deal of mischief in flower gardens, as 
they are very fond of devouring many 
flowering plants — particularly Pinks 
and Carnations. They are also very 
fond of young plants of Laburnum in 
the shrubberies, and of Parsley in the 
kitchen-garden. The usual way of 
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protecting Finks and Carnations is, 
by an invisible wire-fence, or by a 
net- work of black worsted, supported 
at intervals by blackened wires; but 
the young plantations are generally 
protected by common netting, sup- 
ported by notched stakes. Some 
persons sow Parsley near their Car- 
nations, in the hope that the hares 
will eat that in preference ; but it 
often proves injurious, as the smell 
of the Parsley attracts more hares 
than would otherwise discover the 
Carnations, and thus, the Parsley 
being soon devoured, the Carnations 
are destroyed. 

Habs's-eab. — See Buplbit'iium. 

Hare's-poot Fern. — Ihwdllia 
canariensis. — A very curious «xotic 
Fern, the roots of which grow out of 
the pot, and closely resemble a harems 
foot. It is a native of the Canaries, 
and should be grown in sand and 
peat. 

Hart's-tonque. — Scolopindi'vum 
officifidHum. — One of the handsomest 
of the British Ferns, &om its broad 
tongue-shaped leaves. It grows in 
marshy places. It is called Scolo- 
p^ndrium from its roots bearing some 
resemblance to the little luminous 
insect Scolopidra eUctrica. 

Hatchet Vetch. — CoroniMa Se- 
curidcica, now called Secwrigera 
CoroniUa. — A coarse-growing hardy 
annual, which takes up a great deal 
of room, from its large, rough, and 
widely-spreading leaves and stems : 
while it can boast of little beauty in 
its single yellow pea-flowers. It will 
grow in any soil or situation. 

Haulm.— The dead stalks and 
leaves of peas, potatoes, &c. It is 
generally gathered up, and carried to 
the rubbish heap to rot for manure, 
or burnt. It is also sometimes used 
for covering the ground over the roots 
of trees, &c., to keep out the frost. 

Hawkweed. -The plants properly 
called Hawkweed belong to the genus 



Hierdcium; they have generally 
yellow flowers, and many of them are 
British weeds; the yellow Hawkweed 
of the gardens {T6lpi8harbdta)^&nd 
the red Hawkweed {Bwhhaiiaia ru- 
hra), are however, quite distinct. 
They are both hardy annuals, which 
only require sowing in the open bor- 
der ; and one of which (the yellow) 
win stand the winter in the open 
ground without protection, if sown in 
autumn. The red-coloured kind is 
very apt to become drawn up with 
long slender stems, and requires 
staking and tying to make it look 
well. — See Crb'pis. 

Hawthorn. — Cra^(tgus Oxya- 
cdntha. — See Ckata^ous. 

Hazel. — C6rylus AveUana, -The 
common Hazel is rather a £ruit-tree 
than an ornamental shrub ; but it is 
sometimes grown in pleasure-grounds 
and geometric gardens, to form a 
shady walk. Walks of this kind 
were great favourites in the time of 
Elizabeth, and also in the Dutch 
gardens laid out in the time of Wil- 
liam HI. They are therefore suitable 
in the gardens of Elizabethan houses, 
or of any mansions built in James I.'s 
style. They require no particular 
care but plimting the young trees in 
a loamy soil, giving them, if jtossible, 
a little of that rich yellow soil gene- 
rally called hazel loam, for its peculiar 
adaptation to this plant, and clipping 
and training the branches so as to 
make the walk form one continued 
bower. 

Heart's-ease, or Panst. — ^Most 
of the diflerent kinds now in cultiva- 
tion have sprung partly from the 
wild kind, FioZa ^rlcofor, hybridised 
by some other species ; and as all the 
kinds, whether hybrids or species, 
vary very much when raised from 
seeds, and as these varieties and hy- 
brids may be readily cro£S-bred with 
each other, the number of kinds that 
may be raised defies all calculation. 
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The Heart's ease must be grown in 
very rich soil, composed, if in pots 
or boxes, of four parts of ricb loam, 
one of sand and one of decayed 
leaves or rotten dung ; and if in the 
open ground, of rich loam highly 
manui^. It is propagated by seeds, 
or division of the root. The seeds, 
should be sown as soon as they are 
ripe in a bed, where the young plants 
should remain till they flower, when 
the best should be taken up and re- 
planted in another bed, or in well- 
drained pots or boxes, for flowering. 
The plants will require constant wa- 
tering during the hot weather ; but 
they are very apt to damp ofi^ if the 
soil in which they grow has not been 
well drained. The best varieties are 
propagated by cuttings taken off from 
the points of the shoots, in the spring, 
cnttingthemeleftn aeroBB immediately 
below a joint. The cuttings should 
be struck in pure white sand, and 
covered with abell-glass; theyshould 
not be watered when put in, and they 
should be shaded for several days. 
Heart's-eases.are also propagated by 
layers, pegged down at a joint, but 
not slit, on account of their tendency 
to damp off". 

Heat is concentrated or produced 
in gardens in a variety of ways : by 
shelter from winds, which prevents 
the natural heat of plants from being 
carried off by currents of air passing 
over them ; by exposure to the sun, 
which concentratesits rays; bycover- 
ing a surface of soil or the roots and 
stems of plants with anon-conducting 
material, such as straw, litter, leaves, 
&c., which prevents its radiation ; by 
fermenting substance such as stable- 
dung, litter, leaves, tan, &c., which 
produce heat by their decomposition; 
and by the consumption of fuel, from 
which the heated air generated is 
conducted in flues, or by means of 
pipes of hot water or steam. Hot- 
beds are generally heated by a bed of 



hoi'se-dung, or other fermenting ma- 
terial ; and brick-built pits, or houses 
with glass roofs, are heated by fur- 
naces and flues, or furnaces, boilers, 
and pipes of hot water or steam. 
Stable-dung and hot- water pipes are 
the two best modes of heating pits and 
gUss-roofed houses. Heat when pro- 
duced is retained by coverings which 
admit the light, such as glass sashes, 
or in some cases frames covered with 
oil-x)aper, or with very thin canvas 
or gauze. 

Heath. — See Eri^oa. 

Heath-mould is very frequently 
confounded with peat-bog by amateur 
gardeners ; but the fact is they are 
materially different. Black peat, 
which consists of vegetable fibre, pre- 
vented from decomposing by a super- 
abundance of water, is unfit for the 
growth of plants when in a pure state ; 
but heath-mould, or peat mixed with 
sand, is admirably adapted for the 
growth of all Australian and Ameiican 
hair-rooted plants, as the mixture of 
sand with the peat prevents its re- 
tention of water, and it is only the 
retention of water that prevents the 
decomposition of the vegetable matter 
it contains. — See Peat-boo. 

He'dera. — ArcUihcecB. -The Ivy. 
This well-known plant is what bota- 
nists call a rooting climber ; that is 
to say, its stems climb up and twine 
themselves round trees, or any other 
suitable object which presents a sufi- 
ciently rough surface for their roots 
to take hold of ; as, unless this is the 
case, the Ivy, whenever it is rendered 
heavy by rain or snow, fells down. 
Whenever, therefore, Ivy is wanted 
to cover smooth, newly plastered 
walls, trellis work should be fixed 
against them, to which the Ivy should 
be nailed like any other plant. The 
Ivy is remarkable for undergoing a 
complete change in its leaves when it 
flowers. The barren or creeping Ivy, 
which trails along the ground, and 
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roots into it, rarely flowers, and its 
leaf is deeply cut ; but the tree Ivy, 
or flowering part, rears itself on high, 
so as to be ^Uy exposed to the light 
and air and the leaves become of an 
oval shape. H. CanariinsiSf the 
giant, or Irish Ivy, as it is sometimes 
called, though it is a native of the 
Canaries, is hardier and grows much 
faster than the common kind ; but 
the variegated kinds are more tender, 
and grow much slower. Ivy requires 
a deep and somewhat light soil, into 
which its roots can penetrate easily ; 
and when grown for any purpose in 
pots or boxes, it should be abundantly 
supplied with water. Ivy is useful 
in all cases where a naked space is to 
be covered withgreen in a short space 
of time ; and it is particularly valuable 
in town gardens, as it will bear the 
smoke and want of pure air in cities 
better than most other plants. It 
should, however, in all close and 
crowded situations, be abundantly 
supplied with water, and occasionally 
syringed over the leaves. The gold 
and silver varieties are very beau- 
tiful, especially the former, when 
grown against the chimney of a 
dwelling-house or hothouse ; but 
they require warmth to make them 
thrive. 

Hedgehogs. — Medicdgo minima. 
— ^An annual plant, with small yellow 
pea-flowers, and curiously shaped 
capsules, which resemble hedgehogs. 
The plant is weedy-looking, and not 
worth growing. 

Hedge Mustard. — See Ery'si- 

HUH. 

Hedge Nettle. — See Sta*ohys. 

Hedges for flower-gardens should 
be composed of ornamental plants, 
such as Cydonia JapdnicOf Privet, 
Laurustinus, Mbes sangvineum, 
Hoses, and double-blossomed Furze, 
or Ivy and other climbers, trained 
over iron trellis-work. The hedge 
to a flower-garden should never be 



stiff and formal, so as to look like a 
mere barrier; but it should be so 
arranged, and should consist of plants 
which harmonise so well with the 
flowers in the garden, as to make 
them appear a part of it. For further 
details on this subject, see Fences. 

Hedy'chium. — ScitaminecB. — 
Garland-flower. — Largereed-looking 
plants with splendid flowers, but 
which are only suitable for large 
places, as they require the heat of a 
stove, and a great deal of room, to 
make them flower well. They are 
natives of the East Indies. H. 
corondriunif which is one of the 
commonest kinds, has large white 
flowers, which are exceedingly fra- 
gnnt. All the kinds require a light 
rich soil, and are increased by divi- 
ding the roots. 

Hedy'sarum. — Leguminbsas, — 
The French Honeysuckle. — The 
species are mostly hardy biennials 
and perennials, which require only 
the usual treatment of their respective 
kinds. They will grow well in any 
rich light soil, and they are increased 
by divisionof their roots and byseeds. 

Hele^nium. — CoTftpdaitce. — The 
species are generally tall-growing 
perennial plants, with large yellow 
flowers. They are increased by di- 
viding the root. There are two or 
three annual species which are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in the 
open border. The handsomest of 
these is JET. quadriderUdtti/nif which 
has bright orange-coloured flowers, 
like a Rudb^ckia. 

Helia'nthemum. — Cistdcece. — 
The Sun-rose. — Low shrubs, gene- 
rally used for planting on rock-work, 
and strongly resembUng the Cistus 
or Bock -rose. As most of the species 
arerathertender, theyrequireprotec-* 
tion during winter. For this reason, 
they are either grown in pots, which 
are placed upon rock-work among 
the stones ; or taken up and repotted 
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in winter, to be planted ont again in 
spring. The soil should be a com- 
post of loam and peat. They are 
generally increased by seeds, which 
they ripen in abundance. 

Helia^nthus. — (7ompd8t^(s.-The 
Snn-flower.-^The annual plant of this 
name, though a native of Peru, is one 
of the hardiest of its kind, as it only 
requires sowing in the open border in 
any common garden-soil. It is not, 
however, suitable for every situation, 
unless there be abundance of room, 
on account of the large size of its 
stalks and leaves. The perennial 
kinds are much smaller, and very 
ornamental; they are quite hardy, 
and will growinaoysoilandsituation. 

Heliohbt^sum. — CompdsUcB, — 
The Bverlasting. — The common yel- 
low Bverlasting, ff. hracteatv/m,, is a 
hardy annual that only requires sow- 
ing in the open border ; H. bicolor 
is a very slight variety, merely diff- 
ering in having the outer petals tipped 
with copper colour ; but If. macrdn- 
thwrn has white flowers tipped with 
pink, and is very handsome. This 
species is a native of the Swan River 
Colony, and it should be grown in a 
light peaty soil. It may either be 
sown in the open ground in April, to 
flower in autumn, or in a hotbed in 
February, to plant out m Ma.j, 

Helico^nia. — MusdcecB, — Splen- 
did hothouse plants, which require 
a rich sandy loam, and plenty of 
room and heat, to bring them to 
perfection. They are propagated 
by division of the root. 

Helio'fhila. — CrudfercB, — 
Beautiful little annual plants, na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
generally with blue flowers, and 
very long slender stems. The seeds 
should be sown on a hotbed in 
February, and the plants planted 
out in a warm open situation in May. 

Heuotbofe. — See Hbliotbo'- 



Heliotro^fii} m. Boraginece, 

— The Heliotrope is a &vourite 
flower in most countries, from its 
fragrance, which, however, is over- 
powering, and very unpleasant to 
those not accustomed to strong per- 
frimes. It should be grown in a 
light rich soil; and though it re- 
quires protection during winter, it 
may be planted out in May, when 
it will flower splendidly in the open 
air, till destroyed by frost in au- 
tumn. It is propagated by cuttings, 
which strike eaaly. A new species 
of Heliotrope has been lately in- 
troduced, called H. VoUaireitnumy 
whidi has very rich dark purple 
flowers. It requires the same 
lareatment as the old kind. 

Helix. — ^The SnaiL— Snails are 
so destructive to gardens, and par- 
ticularly to those of small size, that 
too much care cannot be taken to 
destroy them. The best time for 
effecting this is in winter or early 
spring, when the snails are in a 
quiescent state, and when they will 
be found in great numbers sticking 
to the walls, under ivy, &c. ; in 
box-edgings ; or in the crevices of 
rock-work, &c. In spring, the 
warmth and moisture induce them 
to leave their hiding-places, and 
they commence their work of de- 
struction. At this season, they 
should be sought for in the daytime, 
in the same kind of places as those 
they select for their winter retreats, 
and, if possible, destroyed before 
they lay their eggs, which they do 
in April or May. The eggs, which 
are buried in the earth in some 
rather moist and shady place, and 
which are whitish, and quite round 
and transparent, should be sought 
for and destroyed in May or June. 
By these means the ravages of 
snails may be in a great measure 
prevented ; and there will be no 
occasion to resort to watering the 
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beds with lime or tobacco water — 
remedies which, unless very judi- 
ciously practised, are in £a.ct worse 
than the disease. Many persons 
place empty flower-pots in different 
parts of a garden infested with 
snails, at night ; and when this is 
done, a great number of snails will 
generally be found either in the 
pots, or sticking to the outside in 
the morning. Cabbage leaves and 
slices of raw potatoes are also laid 
as traps for snails. 

Helle'borus. — RammcfuldctoR, 
— The Christmas Eose, H. nlger, 
is one of the handsomest plants 
belonging to this genus, on account 
of its flowering in winter, or very 
early spring, before almost every 
other flower. It is a hardy peren- 
nial, which will thrive in any 
common garden-soil, and is in- 
creased by dividing the roots. 
There is a greenhouse species, ff, 
atroriihensy which is very orna- 
mental. 

Helmet-flower. — See Corta'h- 

THES. 

Hemeroca'llis. — The Day Lily. 
— Handsome perennial plants, with 
yiellow or copper-coloured flowers. 
They are quite hardy, and only 
require a moist soil and a shady 
situation. They are propagated by 
dividing the roots. For i^e white 
and purplish-flowered kinds, see 
Fu'nma. 

Hen-and-Chickenb. — A kind of 
Daisy. — See Bb'llis. 

Henbane.— JT^oscyamtfs nlger. 

Henfre^ta. — A canthdcecB, — ff. 
scdndens is a very handsome climb- 
ing stove plant, a native of West 
A&ica, with whitish Petunia-like 
flowers, and dark green leaves. 

Hepa'tioa. — RammculdcecB. — 
Pretty little plants, which flower 
very early in spring. They should 
be grown in a light sandy soil, and 
a shady situation ; and as they 



have a propensity to raise them- 
selves out of the soil, they should 
be taken up every two or three 
years in autumn, and replanted. 
If this be not done, the earth 
should be raked up or hoed up 
round them, so as to cover the 
roots ; as, if these are left exposed, 
they will wither, and the plants 
will probably die. The flowers of 
the Hepatica, unlike those of most 
other plants, X)0sse8s their full 
colour from the first formation of 
the bud. 

Heracle^um. — Umhelliferce, — 
The Cow-parsnep. — The gigantic 
Siberian Cow-parsneps, ff, dsperum 
and ff. gigcmtdumf are probably 
two of the most magnificent herba- 
ceous plants in the world. They 
are biennials, and are propagated 
by seeds, which ripen in abundance. 
The plants should be placed in a 
shady, moist situation, near a })ond, 
if possible ; and, where this is not 
practicable, they should have abun- 
dance of water. Thus treated, a 
plant has been known to attain the 
height of fourteen feet in a single 
summer, with a fluted stem six or 
eight inches in diameter; and a 
compound umbel of white flowers, 
measuring twelve feet in circum- 
ference. A plant of these dimen- 
sions, with leaves equally enormous, 
grew in the grounds of Bromley 
Hill in the summer of 1839 ; and 
another of nearly the same size 
grew in our small garden at Bays- 
water in the summer of 1840. 

Herbe'rtia. — Iridece. — ^A beau- 
tifal bulbous plant named in honour 
of the late Honourable and Reverend 
William Herbert, whose botanical 
labours are so well known. It is a 
native of Buenos Ayres, and it may 
be grown either in a pot, or in the 
open air, in a sandy loam, as it only 
requires protection from severe frt>st 
or long continued rains. 
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Hbrb-Robbbt. — ^A kind of wild 
Geranium, very common by the 
road-sides thronghont England and 
the north of France. 

Heron's Bill. — See Ero^dium. 

Hesfera^ntha. — Iridece, — The 
Evening Flower. — A genus of Cape 
bolbs, neai'ly allied to I'xia, and 
requiring the same treatment. 

He'spbbis. — Crticiferce, — The 
Garden Rocket. — These flowers, 
though very common, are rarely 
well grown, as they require a great 
deal of care to bring them to per- 
fection. They are all perennials ; 
and as soon as they have done 
flowering, they should be taken up, 
and transplanted into fresh and 
very rich soil, which must be of a 
light and friable nature. The best 
is, perhaps, that which has been 
used during the preceding summer 
for celery trenches. Thus treated, 
the double white and double purple 
varieties of H, mcUrondlis will 
attain an extraordinary size, and 
will flower splendidly. 

Hbxace'ntbis. — Acanthacece. — 
This genus has been separated from 
Thunbergia, principally on account 
of the shaggy anthers of the flowers. 
The name of HeocacS^UHsy which 
signifies *'six spurs," alludes to 
the spurs proceeding from the base 
of the anthers. This genus was 
little known till the exhibition of 
a splendid creeping plant called 
MexacSntris mysorSrms at the May 
show at Chiswick in 1852. It was 
trained over an umbrella-shaped 
trellis, from which its beautiful 
crimson and yellow flowers hung 
down in long racemes, forming a 
kind of fringe. The pendulous 
racemes of flowers grow from a foot 
to two feet long, and they are 
covered with bunches of flowers 
and buds. The plant is a native 
of the East Indies, and of course 
requires a hothouse in this country. 



Hibbe'btia. — Dilleniaeece, — 
Trailing shrubs with large yellow 
flowers, natives of New Holland, 
which require a greenhouse in Eng- 
land. They should be grown in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat, 
and they are propagated by cuttings. 

HiBi'sous. — Makdcece, — Showy 
plants with large handsome flowers, 
of which the hothouse species, which 
are mostly from China, require a 
strong moist heat. Hibiscus syria- 
cus, the AUkcea friitex, is a hardy 
shrub, which will grow well in any 
common garden-soil, and of which 
there are numerous splendid varie- 
ties ; some of the best being those 
raised by Mr. Masters, of Canter- 
bury. The Althc^a fridex is pro- 
pagated by seeds or layers. Several 
of the different kinds of Hibiscus 
are marsh plants, which grow best 
in pots suspended in water from 
the side of a pond. — See Water- 
plants. 

H i'ndsia. — RuhittceoB, — A new 
genus formed on the purple-flow- 
ered kinds of Eondeletia. H. vio- 
Idcea is a very splendid stove shrub, 
introduced iu 1844. 

Hip. — The fruit of the wild 
Rose. 

Hippea'strum. — A genus nearly 
allied to Amaryllis. 

Hippo'phae. — EUeagndcecB, — 
Sea-Buckthorn. — Handsome hardy 
shrubs, natives of North America, 
which will grow in any common 
soil, and are increased by layers. 

HiPPU ^Bis.— ^aZord^cfE.— Mare' s- 
tail. — A British aquatic ; some- 
times planted in ponds, &c., to 
hide their termination, and to give 
the water the appearance of a natu- 
ral stream. 

HoE. — There are many different 
kinds ; but they may all be reduced 
to two classes : the draw-hoes, 
which have broad blades, and are 
used for drawing up the earth to 
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the roots of plants, being pulled to 
the operator ; and the thrust or 
Dutch hoes, -which are principally 
used for loosening the ground and 
destroying the weeds, and which 
the operator pushes from him. 

Hoeing is an operation used for 
loosening the earth, and destroying 
weeds, where both digging and 
forking would be injurious to the 
roots of the plants forming the 
crop. It is also used to draw the 
earth up to those plants which send 
out numerous fibrous roots close to 
the surface of the ground. This 
last operation is called hoeing up, 
and it is generally practised with 
annual culinary crops. 

Holly.— See I'lkx. 

Hollyhock. — ^See Althje^a. 

Honesty. — See Luna'ria. 

Honey Dew is a clammy sub- 
stance often foand on the leaves of 
trees and shrabs in hot weather ; 
and it is by some supposed to be 
produced by insects, and by others 
to be exuded by the tree. What- 
ever may be its cause, it does injury 
by stopping up the pores of the 
leaves ; and it should be washed off 
as soon as it is discovered. 

Honey-flower. — See Melli'n- 

THUS. 

Honeysuckle. — See Capmfo'li- 
UM and LoNi^CERA. 

Honeywort. — See Ceri'nthb. 

Hoop-petticoat. — A kind of 
Narcissus, N. BvZbocddium, 

Hop. — See Hu^mulus. 

Horn op PLENTY.—See Fk'dia. 

Horn-poppy.— See Glau'cium. 

^ORNS. — See Fe'dia. 

HORSE-CHESNUT. — See ^'SOULUS 

and Pa Via. 

Hotbeds are formed of dung, or 
any other vegetable fermenting ma- 
terial ; but stable dung is in most 
general use, and is by far the best. 
When newly brought from the 
stables, it should be laid in a heap 



or ridge, five feet or six feet in 
width, and four feet or five feet in 
height ; and after lying three or 
four days, till a brisk fermentation 
has taken place, it should be turned 
over, taking care to place what was 
outside in the interior ; and after a 
few days more, when a second 
fermentation has taken place, and 
the straw has become so tender as 
to be easily torn asunder with a 
fork, the dung may be made up 
into a bed. This bed should be 
formed on a platform of soil, six or 
eight inches above the general sur- 
face, to preserve it from wet ; and 
it should be of such a length and 
breadth as to suit the frame or 
bottomless box which is to be 
placed upon it. For raising tender 
annuals, or striking cuttings, the 
depth of the bed of dung need not 
be more than two feet, if it be early 
in the season — for example, in 
February ; but if the bed be not 
prepared till April, it need not be 
made above one foot in thickness. 
When the bed is formed, the upper 
surface should be perfectly level, or 
slightly sloping to the south ; and it 
should be three or four inches wider 
than the frame on every side. After 
the frame is set, the surface of the 
bed may be covered with six inches 
of light soil, on which the seeds may 
be sown ; or, what will generally be 
found preferable, the seeds may be 
sown in pot-s, and plunged in this 
soil, care being taken that the heat 
of the bed is not too great, and that 
the seedlings, when they come up, 
do not suffer for want of air. There 
are thermometers for trying the 
temperature of earth or dung by 
plunging them into it; and there 
are others for trying the tempera- 
ture of the air; but a veiy little 
experience will render these un- 
necessary. The soil should not be 
warmer than 60°, or the air than 
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66** or 70**, even during bright stin- 
shine ; but if, daring the night, it 
falls as low as 45° or 50°, no bad 
consequences will ensue. In severe 
weather, the sashes may be pro- 
tected at night with mats, boards, 
canvas, or hurdles, covered with 
thatch or reeds. Hotbeds should 
always be placed in a sheltered situa- 
tion, open to the south, and, if pos- 
sible, on dry soil. When the heat of 
the dung begins to fall low, it may 
be renewed by exterior linings, which 
are narrow masses of fermenting 
dung placed round the main bed of 
dimg ; but for raising flower-seeds 
this is seldom necessary. 

Hothouses differ from green- 
houses in being kept at a higher 
temperature, so as to suit tropical 
plants ; and in having a flat bed 
for the principal part of the plants 
to stand on, instead of a sloping 
stage of shehes. This bed is com- 
monly surrounded by a narrow brick 
wall, two or three feet high, and filled 
with tan, in which the plants are 
plunged ; but in some cases, instead 
of tan, or any other fermenting 
material, there is a cavity beneath 
the bed, in which flues or pipes of 
hot water are placed ; and the sur- 
face of the bed is either covered 
with sand, or some other material 
calculated to retain an equality of 
moisture, in which the pots are 
plunged in the same manner as in 
the tan. Some cultivators do not 
use any materials in which to plunge 
the pots, but merely set them on the 
surface of the bed, trusting to the 
general heat of the air of the house, 
or the heat emitted through the 
bottom of the pit from the pipes or 
flues below, taking care to keep the 
surface of the bed on which the pots 
stand moist, by pouring water over 
it at least once a day. The heat of 
hothouses for ordinary tropical plants 
should at no period of the day or 



year be lower than 65° ; but in 
summer, during bright sunshine, 
it may be as high as 70°, 80°, or 
90°. During winter it should never 
be lower than 60° in the daytime. 
In hothouses devoted to the growth 
of orchideous plants, a higher tem- 
perature is requisite than for the 
ordinary plants of the tropics, and 
also a proportionately greater de- 
gree of moisture ; and in order to 
attain the latter object, the floor of 
the house, or the hot water pipes, 
should be frequently sprinkled with 
water. 

Hotto'nia. — Primuldcece. — ^The 
Feather Foil, or Water Violet. — An 
aquatic British plant, which pro- 
duces a pretty effect, from its pink 
flowers, on the borders of ponds and 
ditches where the soil is gravelly. 

Hound's Tongue.— See Cyno- 
01.0'ssnM. 

Houseleek.— See Semperti Vum. 

Ho^vea. — Legvmi/ndsce, — Beau- 
tiful dwarf shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, which require a greenhouse 
in Great Britain. They should be 
grown in a mixture of sandy loam 
and peat ; and they may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which are rather 
difficult to strike ; and which should, 
therefore, be put under a bell-glass, 
in pure sand, and plunged into a 
hotbed. 

Hoy'a. — Asdepiaddcece. — The 
most common species, ff, camdsay 
has curious wax-like flowers, from 
which drops a sweet, honey-like 
juice. It is a hothouse climber, 
which requires a light rich soil, and 
is propagated by cuttings, which, 
however, will not strike without 
the help of bottom-heat. It is 
sometimes grown in greenhouses, if 
in a warm situation, exposed to the 
sun. In this case, it should be 
trained close to the glass, and a 
mat, or some other covering, thrown 
over the roof of the house in severe 
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weather. H, imperidlis is a very 
splendid climbing plant, with very 
rich dark-porple flowers, which are 
the more conspicuous from the ivory 
white of the central column. The 
flowers are sonietimes three inches 
in diameter. It is impossible to 
describe the singular richness of the 
flowers of this plant to any one who 
has not seen them, ff, picta auria 
is also very handsome, ff. biUa 
can scarcely be called a climber, as 
its general appearance resembles a 
myrtle. The corolla of the flowers 
is of a pure white, and the crown of 
a deep purple, "resembling an ame- 
thyst set in frosted silver." It was 
introduced in 1848. The flowers 
are very small, but very abundant. 

Hu'mea. — Compdaitce, — Elegant 
biennial plants, which should be 
sown on a slight hotbed in spring ; 
then potted oS^ and kept in the open 
air during summer, and in the green- 
house during winter, to be finally 
planted in the open border in May 
the second year. If the plants are 
repotted three or four times during 
the course of the first summer, 
always into only a little larger pots, 
they will become so much stronger 
before they are finally planted out 
as amply to repay ihe additional 
trouble. 

Hu^ULUS. — Urtichceee. — The 
Hop. — This plant, though generally 
grown for the purpose of making 
beer, is a very ornamental climber, 
and very suitable for covering bowers, 
&c., from the great rapidity of its 
growth, and the deep shade afforded 
by its large and numerous leaves. 
It should be grown in a rich and 
deep loamy soil, and it is increased 
by dividing its roots. 

Hyacinth. — See Hyaoi'nthus. 

Hyaci'nthus. — AsphodiUce. — 
The common garden Hyacinth, ffy- 
acintkus (yi'ientdliSf is one of the 
most beautiful as well as the most 



fragrant of flowers ; and, to a certain 
extent, is almost one of the easiest 
of culture for the amateur gardener. 
The reason of this is, that the bulbs 
are generally to be purchased at an 
easy rate in the seed-shops, and the 
leaves and flowers being prepared in 
the bulb during the previous year, 
it is only necessary to place the 
bulbs in soil of any kind, or even 
on the surface of vessels of water, 
to produce a very fine flower. But 
this will not insure a bloom in the 
following year, because that depends 
not only on the plant being placed 
in circumstances where it wUl flower 
freely, but also where it will produce 
abundance of healthy leaves, and 
bring these to maturity. This is 
only to be done in beds properly 
prepared for the purpose, and under 
a proper system of management. 
We shall first speak of the most 
common mode of growing Hyacinths, 
viz. — in miscellaneous borders ; 
next, of the most perfect mode of 
growing them, viz. — ^in beds of 
properly prepared soil ; and, lastly, 
of growing them in glasses of water. 
Growing ffyacmths m miaceUa' 
neoua horderSf among other flowers. 
— Fix on the spots where they are 
to be planted, and loosen the earth 
to the depth of a foot with the 
spade, breaking it fine, and taking 
care tiiat the roots of the adjoining 
plants are cut off, so as not to inter- 
fere with those of the Hyacinths. 
Remove three or four inches of the 
soil, and then deposit three or four 
bulbs, one in the centre and the 
others round it, so as to form a 
circle not more than six inches in 
diameter. Press the bulbs firmly 
into the soil, and cover them, three 
or four inches deep, with the soil, 
if it is a common garden loam, and 
five or six inches if it is a light 
sand. Plant only bulbs of one 
colour together, and put in a stick 
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to mark the spot^ that they may 
not be interfered with before they 
come Tip, when the bed is being dug 
oyer in spring. The season for 
planting Hyacinths is October or 
November ; but even December is 
not too late in mild seasons, and in 
faTourable sitnations. In general, 
no protection from frost is requisite ; 
for the Hyacinth is yery hardy, and 
chiefly suffers from too much water, 
from snails, or from a disease called 
the canker. In heavy clayey soils, 
a small cone of soil may be raised 
over the roots to throw off the rain ; 
but when this is done, the cone 
ought to be levelled down in Febru- 
ary, before the plants come up ; or 
a small gutter may be formed round 
each circle of bulbs, to drain off the 
wet. Where borders have a sloping 
sur&ce, both these precautions are 
unnecessary; and hence, in the 
garden of the Zoological Society in 
&e Regent's Park, Hyacinths are 
planted in the sloping borders, 
though the soil is a strong clay, in 
autumn, and flower vigorously every 
spring. Hyacinths thus treated 
will produce very fine flowers the 
first spring ; and, even though not 
taken up, if they are not injured by 
canker, or slugs, or the roots of 
adjoining plants during summer, 
they will flower tolerably well the 
second, and even sometimes the 
third year ; after which their flow- 
ers will become every year weaker 
and weaker, till at last the plants 
are not worth the room they take 
up in the border. If it is wished 
to preserve the roots in a vigorous 
state, they ought to be taken up 
after flowering when the leaves have 
faded, and kept in a dry airy shed, 
with the neck of the bulb turned 
down ; and then planted in a pro- 
perly prepared bed in autumn, 
where, after remaining two years, 
\ theywill have recovered their vigour. 



and be fit to plant again in the 
border. Planting Hyacinths in mis- 
cellaneous borders is the most con- 
venient mode for amateurs, and in 
general it produces the most agree- 
able effect in a private garden ; for 
beds of Hyacinths have more the 
appearance of being cultivated for 
sale by a florist, though it must be 
confessed that stronger flowers are 
produced in this way, and the 
effect, considered by itself, is far 
more splendid. 

Beds of ffyctcmths, — The most 
convenient width is five feet; and 
the length may be greater or less, at 
pleasure. Five feet in width will 
admit of four rows for the four 
colours of red, white, blue, and 
yellow, which should be six inches 
apart between the rows, and the 
bulbs may be placed at the same 
distance from each other in the row. 
The arrangement of the colours may 
be according to fiuicy, but the com- 
mon mode is never to have two of a 
colour together. To prepare the 
bed, dig out the soil to the depth 
of three feet, and fill it up to one 
foot above the surface with very 
sandy loam, mixed with leaf-mould, 
cow-dung, or hotbed dung tho- 
roughly rotten. This may be done 
in September, and in October six 
inches of the soil may be removed, 
and the bulbs planted ; after which 
the soil must be replaced. To pro- 
tect the bulbs from too much wet 
during the winter, the surface of 
the bed should be gently sloped to 
each side ; and during rainy wea- 
ther it may be covered with reeds 
or thatch, in such a manner as to 
throw off the rain. Thus treated, 
the plants will bloom with great 
vigour ; and to have the colours in 
the greater perfection, the bed 
ought to be covered in the flower- 
ing season with a tent or an awning. 
But for amateurs the most conve- 
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nient mode is, to form the bed of 
sucli a size as to be contained either 
in a common cucumber £rame with 
glass sashes, which may be put on 
during heavy rains, and also during 
sunshine ; tQting them at both ends 
to admit a free drdulation of air, 
and coYering the glass with mats to 
exclude the sun. Care must be 
taken to remove the glasses entirely 
during cloudy weather, in order not 
to draw up the plants; and, for 
the same reason, to take them off 
every night when the weather is 
dry. A common cucumber frame, 
twelve feet long, and four feet wide, 
will contain a very handsome col- 
lection of Hyaeinljis; which may 
thus be grown to the highest degree 
of perfection, and protected from 
every exterior injury. As soon as 
the plants have done flowering, the 
frame and glasses may be removed ; 
and when the leaves have become 
yellowish, the bulbs may be taken 
up, and each kind kept by itself, 
and placed in an airy situation in 
the shade till they are quite dry. 
After this they should be cleansed 
from any soil that may stick to 
them, and the fibrous roots, which 
will have withered up, should be 
rubbed off. The bulbs should then 
be laid on a shelf of lattice-work, 
with the neck of the bulb down- 
wards, or placed in shallow wicker 
baskets, and hung up in an airy 
shed or room till wanted for use. 
If decay or canker make their ap- 
pearance, the parts injured, if small, 
should be cut out, and the bulb laid 
aside to dry ; but if the parts in- 
jured extend fiur, the bulb should 
be thrown away at once, as the 
disease is infectious, and will com- 
municate itself to healthy bulbs 
lying near the diseased ones. Hya- 
cinth bulbs are generally fit for put- 
ting in baskets in the course of the 
month of July, and the bed being 



partially renewed with fresh soil, 
they may be planted again in Sept- 
ember or October. A third part of 
the soil being taken away, and re- 
placed by fresh soil every year, the 
bed may continue to be used for an 
unlimited period. Young bulbs er 
offsets will be produced more or less 
every season, and these may be 
taken off when the bulbs are token 
up, laid by themselves, and planted 
in a nursery-bed for a year, when 
they will have grown sufficiently 
large to be fit for planting in the 
flowering-bed. Single-flowered Hya- 
cinths, whether in mixed borders or 
in beds, will generally have a ten- 
dency to produce seeds ; but as 
these weaken the bulbs, IJie flower- 
stalks should be cut off as soon as 
the flowers have &ded, or the cap- 
sules ought to be stripped off the 
flower-stalks with the hand as soon 
as they appear; unless, indeed, it 
is wished to raise new sorts— in 
which case the seeds may be allowed 
to ripen, and they should be sown 
under glass as soon as they are 
ripe. They will come up the fol- 
lowing spring, and, if carefully 
transplanted and properly treated, 
will produce flowers in from three 
to five years. 

Flowering ffycunntJis in glcuses 
of water is a very simple operation, 
and may be effected by filling the 
glass with water up to the neck ; 
and then placing the bulb in the cup- 
shaped part of the glass intended 
to receive it, and renewing the 
water frt)m time to time, when it 
begins to get muddy. When the 
water is (Ranged the bulb should 
not be taken out, unless the roots 
are short and few, but the hand 
should be put over the top of the 
glass so as to retain the bulb in its 
place, and the water carefrdly and 
slowly poured off. This is done to 
prevent any injury being done to 
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the long roots, as they are very 
brittle and easily broken, and the 
plant is seriously injured by their 
being in an imperfect state. When 
one of the long roots is broken, it 
should be cut off with a sharp knife 
dose to the bulb. 

When Hyacinths are to be grown 
in water-glasses, some persons think 
it adyisable first to plant the bulbs 
in soil, and when they have made 
roots of an inch or more in length, 
to take them up, and wash the 
roots before putting them in glasses ; 
but planting in a flower-pot gene- 
rally makes the roots spread, in- 
stead of descending pei'pendicularly ; 
and thus, they can scarcely be put 
into the glass without breaking. To 
avoid thiis danger the bulbs should 
be planted in loose sandy soil, and 
a yeiy deep pot. When the bulbs 
are put into the water, without pre- 
Tiously planting them in the ground, 
the glasses may be kept in the dark, 
till the roots begin to grow ; but as 
soon as this is the case, the glasses 
should be placed in a warm room 
near the light, when the plants will 
grow rapidly. They will, however, 
in ordinary cases, do very well with- 
out any other care than putting 
them in the glasses, and letting the 
water at first just touch the bulb. 
As soon as the roots begin to grow, 
however, the water should be low- 
ered ; as, if water is retained round 
the bulb after it has been excited 
into a growing state, it is very apt 
to rot. For the same reason great 
care should be taken not to let any 
water penetrate into the heart of 
the plant when the leaves begin to 
open, and the flower-stalk to arise. 
Should the flower-stem appear weak, 
it may be supported by a slender 
prop fixed in a disk of wood, on 
which the glass may be placed at 
its base ; or by any more, elegant or 
convenient means. In choosing Hya- 



cinths for water-glasses, the red and 
blue flowers are preferable to those 
which are white or yellow ; the 
latter two having a fragrance too 
powerful for rooms, and, besides, 
they generally flower ' weaker in 
glasses than the others. In the 
windows of seed-shops we sometimes 
see Hyacinths or Narcissi with their 
flowers inverted in a glass of water 
appearing as if they had grown in 
that position. They are, however, 
grown in the usual manner, with 
the glass inverted over the pot in 
which the flower is grown, and only 
turned and the glass filled up with 
water after the flower has expanded, 
the flower-pot being removed, and 
the bulb wrapped in* wet moss. 
Sometimes another flower appears 
growing from the other end of the 
glass ; but this is grown in another 
flower-pot in the usual way, and 
only removed to the glass when it is 
wanted to produce the proper effect. 
Deceptions of this kind cannot be 
considered in good taste, particu- 
larly at the present day, when people 
are so much better educated than 
formerly. Hyacinths flowered in 
water are seldom good for much 
afterwards ; nevertheless, if the 
leaves are carefully preserved, and 
the plants, immediately that they 
have done flowering, are planted in 
a nursery-bed, they wiU recover 
their vigour in two or three years. 
It is also said that sinking the bulb 
entirely in water after it has done 
flowering invigorates it, and will 
enable it to flower the second year ; 
but I have never had an opportunity 
of proving this. A very small por- 
tion of common salt added to the 
water is said to accelerate the 
growth of Hyacinths, and to give a 
deeper green to their leaves; and 
keeping the water warm, say at a 
temperature of 60°, is also said to 
promote their growth. It must, 
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however be remembered, that too 
much salt will kill the plants. 

Growing ffycudntks m pots of 
soil requires x>articTilar care. To 
insure a vigorous growth, the pots 
ought to be deeper than usual, and 
they need not be much wider at the 
top than at the bottom. The soil 
ought to be a sandy loam, mixed with 
rotten leaves or dung so thoroughly 
decayed as to have become a kind of 
mould, and the pots ought to be well 
drained. When first planted, which 
ought to be in September, or any 
period between that month and 
February, the bulbs may be kept in 
a cool place, and covered with soil or 
rotten tan, till the buds have begun 
to move ; when the pots maybe taken 
to the greenhouse or the windows of 
a warm room, and if the soil be 
watered with warm water, they will 
grow so much the faster. As soon 
as the plants begin to grow, they 
will require constant watering, but 
great care should be taken not to let 
any water stand round the roots. 
When the plants have done flowering, 
they may be turned out of the pots 
with the balls of earth unbroken, into 
the common soil ; and the balbs may 
be taken up and dried when the 
leaves have decayed. Bulbs which 
have flowered in pots seldom flower 
vigorously the second year; and un- 
less the amateur has abundance of 
room for a nursing-bed, and leisure 
to manage it, it is better to throw 
away at once bulbs which have been 
flowered either in pots or in water- 
glasses. 

Hybrids are plants raised from 
seed produced by fecundating the 
stigma of one plant with the pollen 
of another, and the following is the 
mode of performing the operation : — 
The plant that is intended to bear 
the seed, should be carefully watched, 
and, just before the pollen bursts, the 
stamens should be cut ofi^ The ope- 



rator must then wait till the stigma 
becomes covered with moisture ex- 
uding from it } and then, but not 
before, the pollen from the other 
plant must be applied with the point 
of a penknife, or the hairs of a 
camel's hair pencil. Should the cells 
of the anthers of the one plant burst 
before the stigma of the other be- 
comes moist, the pollen may be col- 
lected, and kept in paper till the 
stigma is ready to receive it. In 
some cases pollen has been kept good 
in this manner for two years ; but 
the moisture of the stigma should 
be taken advantage of as soon as it 
appears, as it soon dries up, and can- 
not be restored artificially. The best 
time for performing the operation 
seems to be about the middle of a 
bright sunny day ; and as soon as it 
is done, a bit of string, or a strand of 
bast-mat) should be tied round the 
stem of the flower, that the seed-pod 
may be known. As soon as the seeds 
are ripe, they should be sown imme- 
diately in shallow pans of light sandy 
soil, and set on a greenhouse shelf, 
where they may be suffered to remain 
during the winter. Many of the 
young plants will come up by spring, 
when they should be immediately 
potted off into single })ots, and treated 
as before recommended for cuttings. 
Great care is necessary in selecting 
the plants proper for hybridising. 
The object to be kept in view, is to 
produce in the hybrid a better plant 
than either of the parents, and this 
cannot be done when the parents are 
widely dissimilar ; as when they are, 
their progeny will follow one parent 
almost to the exclusion of the other. 
One of the most skilf ol hybridisers I 
have met with (Mr. Cole, nursery- 
man, of Birmingham) proceeds on 
this plan, choosing the finest plants 
to raise the seed from, and the result 
is perfectly successful. 
Hydra'nqea. — Sasdfrdgeoi, — 
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There are seyeialkindsofHydrangea, 
most of which are American shmbs, 
which are quite hardy in British gar- 
dens. The kind host known how- 
ever, and which is called the Hydran- 
gea, jpareak;e220nce, is a Chinese shrub, 
which is only half hardy in England. 
Botanists gbl\1 it ff. fforUnsia, 
the specific name being given in 
honour of a French lady, whose 
Christian name was Hortense ; and 
though it is now so common, it has 
not been introduced much more than 
sixty years ; the first plant of it grown 
in Britain having been imported from 
China by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1789 
or 1790, about the same time as the 
TreePseony. The Hydrangea, though 
nearly hardy, is generally considered 
as a greenhouse or window-plant; 
and it is admirably adapted for the 
latter situation, and it is scaroelypos- 
sible to giveittoomuch water, though 
water may be withheld from it for 
several days without killing it — ^the 
plant reminding its possessor of its 
wants by its conspicuously drooping 
its leaves, and reviving rapidly when 
water is given. It should be grown 
in a rich soil, and its branches should 
be cut in every year when it has done 
flowering ; as, otherwise, the branches 
are apt to become unsightly from 
losing their leaves near ti^e base. 

Blue Hydrangeas are very much 
admired ; partly, perhaps, from the 
difficulty of obtaining them, for no 
plants can be more capricious. 
Sometimes they come without any 
trouble at all ; sometimes applying 
any one of the numerous recipes re- 
commended will change the colour, 
either directly or gi*adually; and 
sometimes no care and no recipe has 
the slightest effect, and the flowers 
remain pink, in spite of all that can 
be done to turn them blue. Water 
impregnated with alum, steel filings, 
sheep's dung, wood-ashes, peat-ashes, 
nitre, carbonate of soda, or common 



salt, are all recommended, and all 
succeed — sometimes. Theflowersare 
sometimes turned blue by removing 
the plants to a loamy soU, and some- 
times by planting them in peat. It is 
generally allowed that the fine yellow 
loam found in some parts of Hamp- 
steadand Stanmore Heaths, and the 
peat of Wimbledon Common, are 
sure to produce the desired e£fect ; 
as is also the peat of the bogs near 
Edinburgh, and that of the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin and St. Peters- 
burgh ; or any soil that contains a 
large proportion of iron. Water in 
which tan has been steeped is also 
very often successful; though, like 
the other recipes, it cannot always 
be depended on. 

Htdbo'ohabis — Hydrockatidece. 
— Frogbit. — A pretty little British 
water-plant, with white flowers. 

Htdro'pipkr. — ^Water Pepper. — 
See Polt'oonuh. 

Htpe'rioum. — ffypericdcecs. — 
St. John's Wort. — The pretty yellow- 
flowered shrubs and herbaceous per- 
ennials known by this name at the 
present day, were formerly in high 
repute for driving away evil spirits; 
and on this account were generally 
planted near dwelling-houses. They 
were also highly vidued for their 
medicinal properties, being believed 
to have a powerful effect in stopping 
blood and healing wounds. The 
most common kind, the Tutsan, or 
Park Leaves, is now made into an- 
other genus, under the name of Andro- 
ssenum ; but the botanical distinction 
is very trifling. All the kinds will 
thrive under the drip of trees ; and 
they will grow in any soil and situ- 
ation, though they prefer moisture 
and the shade. They are found in 
almost all the temperate climates of 
the world ; and they are propagated 
by seeds and by dividing the roots. 

Htpocalt'mma. — Myrtacece. — 
The Peach Mtbtle. — This is a 
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beantiM little Swan Biver shrub, 
with i>each-ooloiiTed flowers. It is 
a greenhouse plant, requiring the 
usual treatment of half-hardy Aus- 
tralian shrubs. The leaves when 
bruised smell of lemon; and the 
flowers closely resemble those of the 
peach-tree, except that they are 
much smaller. 

Htpoot'rta. — Geanercbcece. — ff. 
gracUis is a pretty creeping stove 
plant, with cream-coloured flowers, 
growing like an epiphyte, on trees in 
the moist forests of South America. 

Htpoxib. — ffypoxidece. — A na- 
tive of Natal with bulb-like tubers, 
broad leaves, and a profusion of 
golden yellow star-like flowers. 



TBERIS. — Cruciferce. — Candy- 
•^ tuft. — Most of the kinds of Can- 
dytuft are well-known annuals, which 
received their name from /. wmhel- 
IdUoTf the first species grown as a 
garden flower, having been brought 
from Candia. The seeds should be 
sown in a rich light soil in autumn, 
where they are to remain, and kept 
rather diy during winter. They 
should be repeatedly thinned out, 
and in spring they should be 
watered with liquid manure, taking 
care not to let the liquor touch the 
plants. When the plants are about 
to flower, those of the common kind 
should be six or eight inches apart 
every way at least ; and those of /. 
corondria, the Bockei Candytuft^ 
should be &om one to two feet apart ; 
and thus treated, the flowers will be 
very lai^ge and fine. VHien it is not 
thought advisable to take so much 
trouble, the seeds maybe sown very 
thin, either in autumn or early in 
spring ; either alone, or mixed with 
mignonette ; and in either case they 
will look very well in the flower bor- 
ders. The perennial and sufi^ticose 
kinds are well adapted for rock- 



work ; and they are easily propa- 
gated by cuttings, or by dividing 
the root. 

Iceland Moss.~C7e^dna isldn- 
dica. 

Ice Plaitt. — See Mesexbbtait- 

THEMTTH. 

Ichneumon Flt.~A very elegant 
slender creature, somewhat resem- 
bling agnat, which generally deposits 
its eggs in the living boidy of a cater- 
pillar. Great numbers of caterpillars 
are thus destroyed every year ; and 
as the grub of the Ichneumon does 
not feed upon vegetable matter of any 
kind, it may be regarded as a friend 
to gardeners, and it should be spared 
accordingly. There are several kinds 
of Ichneumon Flies, some much 
larger than others, but the habits of 
all are the same. 

I'lex. — This name is frequently 
applied in common conversation to 
the QuSrcus Flex, or evergreen oak ; 
but it is properly the botanic name of 
the Holly. 

I'lbx. — Aquifoluteeas. — A genus 
of evergreen shrubs or low trees, of 
which the most interesting is I'lex 
AquifUittmj or the common Holly, 
a native of Britain, with fine dark 
green prickly leaves, and scarlet or 
coral-coloured berries. There are a 
great many varieties of this shrub, 
some of which have leaves variegated 
with cream colour, white, different 
shades of yellow, and slight tinges of 
red ; and others have white, yellow, 
and even black fruit. They are all 
beautiful, and, being evergreen and 
quite hardy, are reckoned among the 
most ornamental of British shrubs. 
They grow slowly, but as they are 
always erect and compact, they are 
very valuable for small gardens, 
where the plants require to be kept 
within bounds. The species are pro- 
pagated by seeds, which are kept a 
winter in a rot-heap before they are 
sown ; and the varieties are propa- 
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gated by budding or grafting on the 
species, and sometimes by cuttings. 
As, boweyer, the operation of pro- 
pagation, whether by seeds or other- 
wise, is slow, and, in the case of 
budding and gn^ting, somewhat 
difficult, amateurs will always find 
it preferable to purchase plants from 
the nurserymen. Hollies will grow 
in any soil in an airy situation, but 
they do not thriye in smoke. They 
prefer a loamy soil, but they wiU 
grow in sand, and also in strong 
day; and, though not so well, on 
chalk or limestone. They make 
beautiful and permanent hedges, 
elegant single trees, and picturesque 
groups ; and from the closeness of 
their foliage, they are yery useful in 
shutting out any unpleasant objects. 
A Holly hedge is also well adapted 
for a street or roadside garden ; as, 
while it seryes as a screen, it has a 
cheerful look, both in summer and 
winter. Among the rarer kinds of 
Dex may be mentioned /. l(Uifolia^ 
a hardy eyergreen tree from Japan, 
remarkable for the large size and deep 
green of its leayes, and its numerous 
clusters of red berries. Another yery 
handsome species is /. pkUyphyUa, a 
natiye of the Canaries, with large 
white flowersandscarlet berries more 
than twice the ordinary size. 

Ilu'cium. — WwUerdcece. — Half- 
hardyshrubs, with yery darkstroogly 
scented flowers, which smell like ani- 
seed; and hence the popular name 
applied to the genus of Aniseed Tree. 
Most of the kinds come from China, 
and are tender in British gardens ; 
but /. fioriddnimif an American 
species, is yery nearly hardy, only 
requiring protection in seyere win- 
ters. They should all be grown in 
peat; and they are generally in- 
creased by layers, though cuttings 
will strike in heat under a bell- 
glass. 

IiCAifTOPHTLLUM. — AmaryUa- 



dacecB. — A yery splendid plant with 
a large head of bright scarlet and 
yellow flowers. It has somewhat 
the habit of the Agapanthus, and 
is a natiye of Natal. 

ImpaVtiens. — BcdsanUnecB. — 
Noli me tangere. There are seyeral 
annual hardy species of this genus, 
most of which are natiyes of Europe 
and North America, and haye yellow- 
ish flowers; but some haye lately 
been introduced with beautiful pink 
flowers from India. They are all 
distinguished by the seed-yessel 
springing open when it is touched, 
and discharging the seeds. All the 
kinds require a light soil, and 
abundance of water ; and they are 
generally large, erect, strong-grow- 
ing plants. Seyeral yery b^utiful 
species haye been introduced within 
ti^e last few years from the Hima- 
layan Mountains, most of which 
hayepinkishorrose-colouredflowers ; 
and lately a creeping plant (/. 
ripem) has been introduced, the 
first creeping plant of the genus seen 
in Europe. It has yellow flowers, 
and it is a natiye of Ceylon. 
Another yery curious kind of balsam 
is /. JerdonicB with yery showy 
green, red, and yellow flowers, and 
tuberous stems, which send out 
roots at interyals. It was found 
growing on trees among the Indian 
mountains. 

Inarching. — ^A species of graft- 
ing, in which the scion is only 
partially separated from the parent 
plant ; in such a manner, that while 
it is uniting with the stock, it 
deriyes a portion of its nourishment 
from the plant to be propagated. 
For this purpose the stock is either 
planted near the parent, or if in a 
pot it is placed near it» in such a 
manner that a branch from the 
scion can be readily joined to the 
stock. The stock is sometimes cut 
oyer immediately aboye its point of 
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junction with the branch joined to 
it; but more frequently the stock 
is left at length. The stock may 
either be united to the scion by 
notching the one into the other, as 
in notch-grafting; or simply by 
X)aring a portion of the biurk and 
wood from both scion and stock, and 
splicing them together, as in side- 
grafting. In either case the scion is 
made fast to the stock by tying them 
together with strands of matting, and 
the graft so formed is ooyered with 
moss tied on, or with grafting-day, or 
grafting- wax. After a certain period, 
the scion and stock unite, when the 
former is separated from the parent, 
and the stock is cut over a little above 
the graft. After some further time, 
when the scion begins to grow vigor- 
ously, thestockiscut close over aboye 
the point of union, and the section left 
becomes in time covered with bark. 
April is the best season for inarching, 
as unless the sap is fully in motion, 
the wounds dry instead of uniting ; 
and hence, if the operation be per- 
formed too soon, when the stock and 
the scion are examined at the end of 
the time when it is expected they 
will be united, it will be found that 
they do not adhere at all, and that, 
indeed, the wounds havehealed, sepa- 
rately. Inarching is only adopted in 
the case of woody plants that grow 
with difficulty when grafted in the 
usual manner. The conditions of 
growth are the same as in indepen- 
dent grafting — viz. that the inner 
or soft wood of the stock must be 
placed exactly on that of the scion, 
to insure their union. Inarching is 
generally applied to Camellias ; and 
any person who has visited Messrs. 
Loddiges*, at Hackney, Messrs. 
Chandler's in the Yauxhall-Road, 
or, in fact, any of the great Camel- 
lia growers, in April or May, must 
have seen some of the large old plants 
of the superior kinds, surrounded by 



a number of pots of the common 
single red, supported at different 
heights, for the convenience of reach- 
ing the different branches to which 
they have been united by inarching. 
One of the modes shown of grafting 
has all the advantage of inarching, 
the scion being nourished by the 
water as it would be in inarching 
by its roots. — See Graftiito. 

Indian Corn.— See Zb^a. 

Indian Cbess.— See Tsopa'o- 

LUM. 

Indian Fio. — See Opu'htia. 

Indian Shot. — See Ca'nha. 

Pnoa. — Leguminbsa, — Beautifiil 
plants, nearly allied to the genus 
Mimdsa, with silky tassel-like flowers. 
— ^All tiie species are stove shrubs, 
and should be grown in a mixture of 
loam and peat. They are propagated 
by cuttings taken off at a joints which 
are struck in pure sand, under a bell- 
glass, and plunged in a hotbed, or 
tan, to afford them bottom-heat. 

Insects are extremely destructive 
to flower gardens, particularly those 
belonging to the order Lepid6ptera, 
which includes the butt^flies and 
moths. Some of the Cole6ptera, or 
beetles, are also very injurious, while 
in the grub state. It would take too 
much space, ina worklikethe present^ 
to give even the names of all the in- 
sects which injure flowers; but some 
of the most destructive are mentioned 
by their popular names as they occur 
in the alphabetical series, and a few 
words said on each. Entomology 
should, however, be studied by every 
one who loves flowers; as it is of 
great service to the florist to know 
these destructive creatures under all 
their changes. It is true, that insects 
are, in most cases, only injurious in 
the caterpillar state ; but often, by 
destroying a chrysalis, or a moth, or 
buttei^y, before it has had time to lay 
its eggs, the mischief which would 
have been done by the brood which 
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would be raised from them may be 
prevented. 

I'nula. — OompdsitcB. — Elecam- 
pane. — Some of the foreign species of 
this genns are very showy plants, all 
with orange-yellow flowers, and large 
coarse stalks and leaves. They are 
only suitable for large gardens or 
shmbberies, where tiiey can have 
plenty of room. They will grow in 
any common garden soil, and they 
are increased by seeds, or by dividing 
the root. 

loNOPSi'DiuM. — Crudferas. — /. 
ctcaHle is a pretty little annual plant 
found wild on the Basaltic hills near 
Lisbon and consequently very suit- 
able for rockwork. Its flowers, 
which, though small, are very abund- 
ant, arewhite when theyfirst appear, 
but turn to lilac before they fade. 
Wh^i flrst introduced, in 1845, it 
was supposed to be a CodUedria, 

IFOUCE'^A.-Convolviddcece.-Bea.u- 
tifnl climbing plants, herbaceous and 
shrubby, which should be brought 
forward in a stove or hotbed ; though 
when they have formed their flower- 
buds, many of them may be planted 
out in May to flower in the open air. 
All the species should be grown in a 
light soil, well manured with decayed 
leaves, or the very rotten part of an 
old hotbed. Two beautiful kinds are 
/. rwdro-ccpritZea ahalf-hardy annual, 
which if planted out in a warm bor- 
der, willflowerbeautifullyin theopen 
air; and /. or Phct/rhUis Ledrii, 
which will only flower in a stove. 
Both these kinds produce an astonish- 
ing number of flowers, though each 
flower lasts only one day, and some- 
times, if too much exposed to the sun, 
only a few hours ; and both grow with 
great rapidity and vigour. /. Ledrii 
is, however, a shru b, and is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike rapidly with 
the aid of a little bottom -heat. /. 
^ci/S^ia resembles these species, but 
it has darker flowers, which will ex- 



pand in greenhouse-heat, and which 
live two or three days. It is shrubby, 
and continues flowering till autumn. 
/. fforsfdUias is also a most splendid 
climber. It should be grown in a 
moist stove, in rich light loam, and 
allowed plenty of water while grow- 
ing. It thrives best when grafted 
on /. insignisj and when grown on 
its own roots, it should be cut down 
every year to within a few inches 
of tiie ground. Another species, 
/. tyrid/nthiruif has very rich dark 
flowers, which it produces in great 
abundance. 

Ipomo'fsis. — Polemonidceo!, — 
Beautiful biennial Peruvian plants, 
with splendid scarlet flowers, which 
Professor Don, and some otiier bota- 
nists, classed with the Gtilias, and 
which were formerly called C4ntua. 
They are free-growing plants; but 
as they are supposed to require pro- 
tection during winter, they are 
generally grown in pots in England, 
and kept in a greenhouse. In 
America, however, it appears that 
these plants are found in a wild 
state in Georgia, and that they are 
left in the open ground all the winter, 
without any protection, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston, whence theplants 
attain a size (seven feet high), and 
the flowers a brilliancy of colour, 
quite unknown in Europe. They 
should be grown in a light and some- 
what rich soil ; and care should be 
taken to prevent their roots from 
becoming sodden with water, as when 
this is the case, they are very apt to 
damp off. 

I^Ris. — Iridhcece, — There are 
three distinct kinds of Iris, besides 
innumerable species, hybrids, and 
varieties. These are, the fibrous- 
rooted kinds, which grow best in a 
fine sandy loam, and which increase 
rapidly every year by suckers from 
the roots ; the tuberous-rooted kinds, 
which are very apt to be destroyed by 
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snailB, or to rot from too much wet ; 
and the bulbous-rooted kinds, which 
should be taken up and rephuited 
every second or third year, as the 
new bulbs, which are formed every 
season, are always directly under the 
old bulb ; and thus in the course of 
a few years the bulbs descend so low 
as to be out of the reach of the air, 
and consequently incapableof vegeta- 
tion. Thus it will be generally found 
that persons in the habit of growing 
Irisesarealwayscomplainingoflosing 
their plants, whilethereal faultrests 
with themselves for not taking up 
their bulbs at the proper time. The 
bulbous and tubcorous-rooted Irises 
succeed best in sandy peat, or in any 
light and dry soiL The splendid 
Chalcedonian Iris is one of the tube- 
rous-rooted kinds; and it not only 
requires a dry soil during winter, 
but to be allowed plenty of pure air 
during the whole period of its growth, 
or it will be very apt to damp off. 

Irish Ivy. — The Giant Ivy, H. 
ccmariSnnSy which, though called 
Irish, is in &ct^ a native of the 
Oanaiy Islands. 

Irish Yew. -Theupright-growing 
Tew, which forms a flame-shaped 
tree like the upright cypress, or the 
Lombardy poplar, instead of spread- 
ing like the common kinds. When 
young, it makes a very handsome 
shrub, from the fine colour and 
luxuriance of its foliage. 

ISA^Tis."OMC«/erflp. "/. itTictdriaf 
the Woad, is a British plant, used 
for dyeing blue, and which looks 
well in a miscellaneous border or 
shrubbery. Some of the species are 
dwarf plants, very suitable for rock- 
work. 

Isona'ndra. — Sapotdeeat, — /. 
giUta is the tree which is said to 
produce the Ghitta Percha. It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula and 
Borneo, and has only very lately been 
introduced into Great Britain. In 



the autumn of 1848, there were, 
however, two or three healthy 
plants of it at Eew. 

Isopo\K)N."P»'otedc«B. — ^Austra- 
lian plants, with very curious leaves 
and flowers, nearly allied to Binksia. 
They should be grown in peat and 
sand, mixed with a little turfy loam, 
and the pot should be a thiKl filled 
with potidierds broken small. These 
plants are very difficult to cultivate^ 
as they are very apt to damp ofif ; the 
cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 

Iso'toma. — Lohelidtcece. —Annual 
and biennial plants, which may be 
sown in the open ground, or brought 
forward in a hotbed, and planted out 
inMay. /. axUlarit is a most beau- 
tiful and elegant plant, the flowers 
of which look like a large lilac 
jasmine. 

I^EA. — EriehcecB. — Alittle hardy 
American dirub, which requires peat 
soil in British gardens. 

IvT. — See Hb'dbba. 

I'xiA. — Iridacece, — Bulbous - 
rooted plants, with very beautiful 
flowers, which vary exceedingly in 
colour and form. Theyareall natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and they 
are generally grown in pots in green- 
houses ; but as, when thus treated, 
their slender steins are apt to be- 
come etiolated, and consequently very 
weak, they do much better in the 
open garden, treated in the following 
manner, in the climate of London : — 
A bed of any length and breadth 
that may be required, should be dug 
out to the depth of two or three feet, 
according to the nature of the soil, 
a retentive clay requiring to be dug 
deepest. This bed should have a 
third part of its depth filled with 
pebbles, brick-bats, or any other 
draining material. A stratum of 
fresh turfy loam should be laid on 
this, and above it a stratum of 
rott^ cow-dung, so as to fill the bed 
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to within about a quarter of its 
depth from the surfiice of the grotind. 
The bed should then be filled with 
a mixture of light turfy loam and 
sand, the loam being broken or 
chopped small, but not sifted. The 
sur&ce of the bed should be raised 
two or three inches above the level of 
the surrounding border; and it is 
most desirably situated, if backed by 
a south wall, and sloping from the 
gravel-walk. In this b^ the Izia 
roots should be planted in quincunx ; 
andiftheyare protected by a thatched 
covering raised on a slight wooden 
frame during winter, they may be left 
in the ground several years without 
sustaining any injury. In the north 
of England, or in any cold wet cli- 
mate, the Ixias may be planted in 
October in pots, well drtuned, with a 
layer of cow-dung over the drainage, 
and filled up with a mixture of turfy 
loam and sand. The Ixias should 
be planted three in each pot ; and 
the pots should be plunged into a 
hotbed, and covered with a glass 
frame during winter. In spring, the 
glasses may be gradually removed, 
and when the flowers are nearly ready 
to expand, the pots may be removed 
to the greenhouse, or the window of 
a sitting-room. Where the soil of a 
garden is a fat yellow loam, on a 
chalky or other porous subsoil, and 
the situation dry and yet sheltered, 
the bulbs may frequently be planted 
in the open ground, and left there 
foryeai'S, withoutany other care than 
covering them with a heap of dead 
leaves during winter. 

Ixo'ba. — RvhmcttB. — Splendid 
stove plante. The history of loabra 
coccineaj the best known species of 
the genus, israther curious. It is a na- 
tive of China, and of some of the East 
India islands, where it is worshipped 
as a sacred plants and where it is said 
to form a small tree about six feet 
high, rising with a single stem, and 



having its head formed entirely of 
clusters of bright scarlet and yellow 
flowers, whence it has received the 
names of Fldmma Sylvhrum, and 
the Tree of Fire, lliis plant was 
first introduced in 1690 ; but it was 
soon lost, and ite existence was even 
doubted till it was re-introduced about 
a hundred years afterwards by the 
celebrated Doctor Fothergill. After 
this, seeds were obtained by several 
nurserymen, and the plant was so 
much admired that it was sold for 
several years at five guineas each. It 
is now common in collections, but it 
is rather difficult to keep ; as, though 
it requires a moist heat» it will die if 
its roote are suffered to retain any 
s'tagnant moisture among them, and it 
must not be plunged either in tan or 
in a hotbed. It is also very liable to 
be attacked by insects. IxHyra ja- 
vdnica isa veiy handsome plant, with 
bright red branches, orange flowers, 
and large deep-green leaves. It is a 
native of Java, and in this country it 
requires a warm moist stove ; as, 
unless it has abundance of heat and 
moisture, it is apt to be infested 
with insecte. 



JA^CA, OR Jack Tree. — A species 
of Artocdrpus, or bread-fruit. 

Jacobjs^a. — The plant usuaUy 
called by this name is a species of 
Sen^cio, or Groundsel. It is also called 
purple Ragwort. See Senb^cio. 

JAoobea Lilt. — A splendid bulb- 
ous-rooted plant, formerly called by 
botanists, Amaryllis formoslssima, 
but the name of which is now 
changed to Sprbke^lia, which see. 

Jacqui'nia. — Myrsinece. — West 
Indian trees and shrubs, with showy 
flowers, requiring a stove in England. 
They should be grown in loam and 
sand, and are propagated by cuttings. 

Jalap. — The plant producing 
Jalap was formerly supposed to be a 
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kind of Marvel of Peru ; but it is 
now discovered to be a kind of Con- 
v61vuliis, or Ipomoe'a. 

Ja'mbos or the Rose Apple. — 
A kind of Eugenia, belonging to the 
order Myrtdxieaa. 

Jasmine. — See Jasmi'num. 

Jasmi'num. — OUvaa, — ^The Jas- 
mines are shrubs remarkable for their 
fragrant flowers ; and the common 
species, Jaamlnum officinale^ is one 
of our most vigorous-growing wall- 
climbers, though a native of India. 
There are several species hardy in 
British gardens, but the greater num- 
ber require the greenhouse or stove. 
The principal hardy species is that 
already mentioned. It well deserves 
a place against the wall of a house, or 
the piers of a verandah, which it will 
cover in a very short time : or, if 
planted against trellis-work, or 
against the frame- work of a bower, 
it will soon afford an agreeable shade, 
and produce its long, graceful, deep- 
green shoots in such quantities as, 
affcer covering the bower, to hang 
down to the ground all round it, 
and require to be separated like a 
curtain by a person entering. This 
plant and the common Ivy, when 
trained up a single post, with a 
spreading umbrella top of frame- 
work, form two of the finest objects 
in small gardens by their pendant 
branches, which not only hang down 
from a height of from fifteen or 
twenty feet to the ground, but trail 
along it to a considerable distance. 
Both plants may be called ever- 
greens ; as, though, the Jasmine is 
notsofrom its leaves, it is so from the 
deep-green colour of its shoots. The 
flowers are white, and very fragrant, 
and yield an oil similar to that pro- 
duced by /. grcmdi/ldrum. J, revo- 
Ihtvm is a native of Nepal, with 
yellow blossoms, and thrives against 
a wall, where it grows with great 
vigour, covering a large space in a 



short time. /. nvdijU^rmn, is a 
very beautiftd species introduced 
frt)m China by Sir. Fortune in 1844. 
It has large yellow flowers, which 
appear before the leaves, and it is 
apparently hardy. It is a very 
valuable plant, as it flowers in Jan- 
uary, when so few plants are in 
flower in the open air. The flowers, 
however, have no fragrance. J,fru- 
ticoms and /. hkmUe are upright 
border shrubs, with yellow flowers, 
deciduous leaves, and deep green 
shoots. /. grandijldrum is a hot- 
house shrub that bears a strong re- 
semblance to the common Jasmine, 
and yields the Oil of Jasmine of the 
shops. /. odoratissimumf from the 
Azores, has yellow and very fragrant 
flowers and brood evergreen leaves. 
/. cusdricum, a native of Madeira, 
requires the greenhouse, has white 
flowers, and is very fragrant ; and /. 
SdmbcbCf a stove species, of which 
there is a variety with double flowers, 
is most fragrant during the night. 
It is to this species that Moore al- 
ludes in his beautiful lines on the 
Jasmine. There are several other 
species, but all are climbers, except 
/. fruticans and /. hiimile, already 
mentioned. They will aU thrive in 
any common garden soil, mixed with 
leaf-mould ; and they may be all 
propagated by cuttings planted in 
sand, and covered with a hand- 



Jbrusalem SAQE.-See Phlo^mis. 

Jet d'bau. — ^A fountain, which 
consists of a sin^e column of water, 
rising straight up out of the ground. . 
— See Fountains. 

Jonquil. — ^A kind of Narcissus. 

Judas Tree. — C^rcis Siliquda- 
trum. — A low tree, producing 
numerous racemes of beautiful pink 
flowers, frt>m the old wood of the 
trunk and branches. It grows fr^y 
in any common garden-soil, but pre- 
fers a warm and sheltered situation ; 
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and it flowers best against a wall. 
The flowers have an agreeable and 
sligbtly acid taste ; and they are 
eaten in France, fried in batter as 
fritters. There are seyeral varieties, 
but the only other species is (7. ca- 
nad^Tisis, a native of North America. 
As these plants bear abundance of 
seed, and grow rapidly, they are often 
raised from seed; and hence the 
great nmnber of varieties. They may 
also be propagated by layers. 

Jujube Tbee. — The lozenges 
called J^jnbes are made frt)m tiie 
fruit of Zissyphue vvXgd/ris^ which 
ripens abnndimtly in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris ; but the real Jujube- 
tree is Z, Jujuba^ a native of the 
East Indies, which requires a stove 
in Europe. Both are nearly allied 
to PaUiiruB^ or Christ's Thorn. 

JuLiBBi'ssm. — This beautifrd 
tree, which is a kind of Adtcia, is 
called the Silk-tree, from the abun- 
dance and silkiness of its long, fine, 
tassel-like blossoms. It is rather 
tender in England, but it grows 
freely in Italy. — See Aca^oia. 

JUNIPEB. — See JuNl'PERUS. 

JuNi'PEBUS. — ConifercB, § Cu- 
prissince. — The Juniper. — Ever- 
green shrubs, natives of different 
parts of the world, but most of 
which are hardy in British gardens. 
They all thrive in common soil 
mixed with sand, or in heath- 
mould ; and they are generally pro- 
pagated by seeds, though they will 
all rootfrt)m cuttings. /. communis, 
a native of Britain, of which there 
are several varieties, is a very 
common hardy evergreen, sometimes 
found in the form of a low bush, 
and at others in that of a conical 
tree, like ike Cypress. It bears 
clipping, makes excellent garden 
hedges, and was formerly cut into a 
great variety of shapes. The fruit 
is used throughout Europe to flavour 
ardent spirits (the spirit called Hol- 



lands being made frt)m it), and the 
wood is burned in ovens or kilns to 
flavour dried beef, hams, or fish. 
/. mrginidma, the Bed Cedar, is 
one of the most common of small 
evergreen trees, or large shrubs. It 
is rsosed frt)m seeds, and the male 
and female plants being of different 
sizes, the individuals vary exceed- 
ingly in their form and manner of 
growth ; so that a number of plants 
of this species may exist in a 
shrubbery or pleasure-ground, and 
yet not two of them be alike. /. 
exeilsa is a tall Cypress-like-shrub, 
or low tree, very hardy and very 
ornamental. /. rec^rvct, a native 
of Nepal, is a very elegant plant, 
with drooping shoots, well adapted 
for cemeteries. It is one of the 
hardiest of the species, and thrives 
even in the smoke of London. /. 
SaMria, the common Savin, is one 
of our most ancient garden shrubs, 
beiog almost the only coniferous 
evergreen planted in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and there are 
several varieties of this species, all 
of which are beautiful. The fra- 
grance of all the Junipers is resin- 
ous and refreshing, and many of the 
kinds are used in medicine. The 
wood used in making lead pencils, 
is generally that of the red cedar ; 
or of the Barbadoes Cedar, CedrHa 
odoratOf which last is a stove plant 
in England. 

JusTi'ciA. — A carUhhcece, — Stove 
plants, with showy and curious 
flowers. They require a rich light 
soil, or a mixture of loam and peat, 
and flower freelj with moderate 
care. They are propagated by cut- 
tings, which strike residily in sand, 
under a hand-glass, and with bottom - 
heat. Justicia bracteolatctf now 
called Thyrsacanthus hracteolatuSf 
is an extremely handsome plant, as 
when grown in a stove it pixxluces 
its pretty lilac flowers all the winter. 
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TTAliMIA.— ^Wcac«a.--The Cal- 
•*^ ioo Laixrel. — Low shrabs with 
beautiful flowers ; natiyes of North 
America. They may be grown with 
perfect safety in the open air, or 
they may be kept in a greenhouse 
and forced, so as to flower in Febru- 
ary. They are generally grown in 
peat earth, on account of their 
numerous hair-like fibrous roots ; 
and they may be remored even when 
in flower, without injury, if sufficient 
care be taken. They are propagated 
by layers, or by seeds, which are 
received every year in large quan- 
tities, from America. The seeds 
should be sown in pots, in sandy 
peat, or heath-mould, as it is 
called; and they should be very 
thinly covered. When the plants 
come up they should be trans- 
planted into other pots, putting 
three in each, and they should not 
be removed to the open ground, till 
they are five or six inches high. 
They should be planted out in 
spring. 

Kalosa'nthes. — Crasauldcece. — 
Mr. Haworth*8 name for Crdssula 
cocdnea, and some of the allied 
species. — See Cra'ssttla. 

E AULFu'ssiA. — Compdsiice, — A 
beautiful little annual resembling an 
Aster, the ray florets of which curl 
curiously back after they have been 
expanded a short time. This plant 
was formerly considered half-hardy; 
but it is found only to require 
sowing in the open bonier in April, 
to flower in May or early in June. 
Its beauty is, however, very short- 
lived, as its flowers have generally 
all faded, and its seeds ripened 
before the end of July. It was 
named Ghardis by Professor De 
Gandolle, but the name has not been 
generally adopted. 

Keel. — The lower part of the 
flower of a pea-flowered, plants con- 



sisting of two petals, so closed 
together as to resemble a little boat. 

Eenne^dta. — LeffumindiCB, — A 
genus of well-known plants, with 
showy flowers, which has been 
lately divided by Baron Hiigel into 
four new genera, viz. : — ^the Harden- 
bergias, comprising those with small 
bluish or lilac flowers on slender 
branches, the type of which is K, 
monophy'lla; tiie Zichyas, having 
bunches of broad reddish flowers, 
with very short keels, as for ex- 
ample, K. coccinea; the Kennedy as, 
witii large scarlet or crimson flowers, 
having long keels ; and the Physo- 
lobiums, having flowers a good deal 
like those of the Zichyas, but with 
bladdery capsules. All the Een- 
nedyas are Australian climbing or 
trailing shrubs, which require a 
greenhouse in England, and should 
be grown in heath-mould, or very 
sandy loam, mixed with peat. They 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
strike readily in sand, under a bell- 
glass. 

Eb'bbia. — HotdeecB, — By some 
mistake, Kirria jap6niea was at 
first supposed to belong to C6rchorus, 
a genus of TiliicesB, and of course 
nearly allied to the Lime-tree, to 
which it bears no resemblance, 
though it is still called C6rcfioru$ 
jap&MCus in the nurseries. It is 
also singular that though the double- 
flowered variety was introduced into 
England in 1700, the species was 
not introduced till 1885. It is a 
delicate little shrub^ too slender to 
support itself in the open air ; but 
when trained against a wall, flower- 
ing in great profusion. It should 
be grown in a light rich soil, and it 
is propagated by cuttings. 

Kidney VETOH.-SeeAirTHT'LLis. 

Knapweed. — Centcmrla Sea- 
hi&aa, 

Knau'tia. — Dipsdcece. — One 
species is a very pretty little flower, 
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requiring only the usual treatment 
of hardy annuals. 

Knight's Star. — A kind of 
Amaryllis, considered by some 
authors as forming a separate genus 
called Hipi>eastrum. 

KinPHdFiA. — Asphodelece. — A 
most striking plant, with large 
massive flower, spikes of scarlet and 
yellow flowers. It is a native of 
the Cape of CK>od Hope ; but it will 
flower profusely all the summer, if 
planted in the open garden ; the 
foliage is also ornamental, the genus 
was formerly called Triionia, 

Kniybs are used in gardening for 
pruning and also for budding and 
grafting. Pruning knives were 
formerly characterised by hooked 
blades ; but straight-edged blades 
are now preferred, as making a 
cleaner cut. The best description 
of budding-knife has a straight 
blade, the upper half of the back 
having also a cutting edge, and the 
handle is terminated by a rounded 
end. Sometimes a knife is made to 
serve as both a budding and grafting- 
knife, as shown in fig. 82. 

Kno WLTO^NiA. — Rarmnculhcece. 
— Half-hardy perennial plants, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
nearly allied to Ad5nis vemdiis. 
They should be grown in peat, mixed 
with a little loam ; and they are 
increased by dividing the roots. 

Ko^CHiA. — ChenopodihcecR, — 
Uelvidere or Summer Cypress. — An 
annual plant, formerly much culti- 
vated in gardens, to gather for 
beaupots to place in the fire-places 
during summer ; but which now is 
I'arely seen. About a century ago 
many plants were grown for these 
large beaupots, but as they are now 
no longer used, the flowers that 
suppliedthem are neglected. Eochia 
is quite hardy, and only requires 
sowing in the open ground. 

KOlbbut£^bia. — &xpinddce€B. — 



A middle-sized deciduous tree, a 
native of China, but quite hardy in 
British gardens, and very ornamental 




no. 32.*— OR^VTINO KNIFE, WITH THE 
PORTION OF THE BA.CK OF THE BLADE 
FBOM + TO + OBOUND TO A CUTTING 
EDGE, 80 AS TO MAKE IT SEBVE ALSO 
FOR A BUDDING KNIFE. 

from its large variously-divided 
foliage, and its conspicuous terminal 
compound spikes of rich yellow 
flowers. These are freely produced 
in the climate of London, and are 
often succeeded by bladdery capsules, 
which contain seeds; and from 
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these, or cuttings of the roots, it is 
i*eadily propagated. It will grow in 
any soil, and does not altogether 
dislike coal-smoke. 

KoNi^GA. — CrudfercB, — The 
Sweet Alyssmn. — A pretty little 
annual, with white sweet-scented 
flowers, often nsed as an edging- 
plant to beds and borders. It only 
requires sowing in the open ground 
in March. 



T ABELS are pieces of wood, 
^ parchment, or metal, bearing the 
name of the plants, and tied to them. 
When the names are affixed to a 
piece of wood or metal, stuck into 
the ground, they are called tallies ; 
and of these there are many kinds. 
— See Tallies, 

L ABLA^ VI A. — LegumindscB. — The 
Eg3rptian Bean, formerly called 1)6- 
lichos Ldllabf but now Lahlhvia 
vulgaris. A half-hardy climbing 
annual, or biennial plant, which 
only requires the usual treatment 
of similar plants. It has a very 
showy flower. 

Labu'rnum. — See Ct'tisus. 

Laoe Bark. — See Laob'tta. 

Lace Leaf. — See OuvirAndba. 

Lachena^lia. — AsphodHece. — 
Cape bulbs, with very showy flowers. 
They will not need taking up in 
winter ; but must be grown in pots 
in a green-house, and allowed very 
little water at that season. They 
are generally grown in loam and 
peat, mixed with a little leaf- 
mould. 

La'danum, or Z&bdaivwm. — A 
gum produced by some of the kinds 
of Cistus, used in laudanum, which 
is prepared from opium, made from 
the heads of the Poppy. 

Ladies' Bbdstbaw. — See Gal- 
lium. 

Ladies' Mantle. — See Alohe- 
hi'lla. 



Ladies' Slipper. — See Cypri- 

PB^DIUM. 

Ladies' Traces. — See Spira^h- 

THES. 

Lady Bird. — See Coocinb'lla. 

L^^LIA. — Orchidacece. — A very 
beautiful epiphyte, which may be 
grown with its roots wrapped in 
moss, and fastened on a piece of 
wood ; or in the husk of a cocoa-nut. 
The flowers are extremely beautiful 
and very delicate. See Orohideous 
Epiphytes. 

Lagena^ria. — Cucv^hUdtcecB. — 
The Bottle (Jourd. — An East Indian 
species of Gourd, which is sometimes 
grown on account of its curious 
shape; but the pulp of which is 
poisonous. 

Lagerstrce^mia. — LythraridcBfOT 
SalicdHoe, — The Pride of India.— 
Beautiful trees, with flowers some- 
thing like those of the CUrkia In 
form, but much more brilliant in 
colour. L. indica is generally 
grown in the stove, but the other 
species succeed if planted in the 
open ground in a conservatory. 

Lage'tta. — ThymddeecB. — The 
Lace bark Tree. — A shrub or low 
tree, a native of Jamaica, remarkable 
for its liber, or inner bark. This 
inner bark slips off the wood without 
difficulty ; and its fibres, which are 
extremely fine, are so tough that 
they will admit of being spread out 
without breaking or separating, till 
the bark becomes lace-like in its 
texture. Charles II. had a collar 
and ruffles made of it. In England 
the plant requires a stove, and to be 
grown in a mixture of loam and 
peat. It is propagated by cuttings, 
which are rather hard to strike. 
The flowers are white, and in shape 
they resemble those of the Mezereon ; 
but instead of being produced in 
clusters round the stem, they grow 
on a kind of spike, far apart from 
each other. 
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Lanta*na.-- VerbendcecB.-'QTeen- 
bouse and hothouse plants, with 
pretty flowers, nearly allied to the 
Verbenas ; and the half-hardy ones 
requiring the same treatment. See 
Ybbbb'na. 

Lafage^bia. — SmildcecB, — A 
very showy plant, with large bell- 
shaped white < flowers tinged with 
rose at the base. It is a native of 
Chili, but it flowers freely in a 
moist, cool greenhouse. 

Lapetrou'sia. — Iriddceoe, — 
Cape bulbs, with pretty flowers, 
which may be planted in a warm 
border, and left in the ground 
during winter, if protected during 
that season by a hand-glass, &c., 
from frost or heavy rain. 

Larkspur. — See Dblphi'nixtm. 

Lasiope'talum . — Byttneridce(e, 
— Australian low shrubs, which 
require a greenhouse in England, 
and are grown in loam and peat, and 
propagated by cuttings. 

Lasthe^nia. — Compdsitce. — 
Califomian annuals with bright 
yellow flowers; which require the 
usual treatment of Csdifomian 
plants. — See Californian Annuals. 

La'thyrus. — Legumindsce.^ A 
genus of vigorous-growing, very 
ornamental perennials and annuals, 
of which those best known are L, 
latifdliuSf the Everlasting Pea, with 
pink flowers, and a variety with 
pure white flowers, both growing to 
the height of six feet or eight feet 
when supported by sticks, in the 
manner of common Peas, or trained 
to a trellis; L. grandifldrua, a 
perennial, remarkable for the large 
size of its flowers ; Z. odordtus^ the 
common Sweet Pea, an annual 
remarkable for the fragrance of its 
blossoms, which are of various 
colours ; and L. tingitdbnus, the 
Tangier Pea, a tall-growing plant, 
the flowers of which are dark- 
purple. Another very interesting 



species is Lord Anson^s Pea, L* 
magelldnicu8f a perennial plant, 
interesting from the beauty of its 
foliage and its blue flowers, and not 
nearly so much cultivated as it 
ought to be : against a wall, it is a 
rare, and at the same time a very 
elegant species. There are many 
others, both annuals and perennials, 
all of which are more or less showy, 
and being of vigorous growth are 
well adapted for broad borders. 
They will grow in any common s<5il ; 
the annuals are propagated by seeds, 
and the perennials by division of the 
root. 

Laurel. — See Ce'rasus. 

Lau'rus, — Laurdcece, — The 
Sweet Bay, L. ndhilisi is a very 
handsome evergreen shrub or low 
tree, with dark-green leaves. It is 
somewhat tender, and requires a 
sheltered situation. The male and 
female flowers are on diflierent 
plants ; and the former, which are 
of a rich yellow, are by far the 
most showy. It will grow in any 
common soil, and it is propagated 
by layers. The leaves are used to 
flavour custards. The fruit of the 
female plant is a round, dark, 
purple berry, produced in abundance 
in fine seasons ; but it is seldom 
seen, as the male plant is by far 
the most common. There are 
several other kinds of Laiirus ; 
most of which are stove shrubs. 

Lava'ndula. — LcibidtcR. — The 
Lavender is a low suffrutescent bush, 
well known for the fragrance of its 
flowers, and for an oil which they 
yield by distillation in water. L. 
Stos^ckaSf the French Lavender, is a 
more ornamental plant than the 
common kind, but somewhat tender. 
Both require a dry calcareous soil, 
and an open airy situation. The 
common Lavender is cultivated on a 
large scale at Mitcham, and also at 
Henley-on-Thames. At both places 
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it is propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood planted in autumn ; 
and seeds are sold in the seed-shops. 

Laya'thba. — Malvdcece, — A 
very showy annual, common in 
flower-gardens, which only requires 
sowing in the open border in March 
or April. There are two other 
species which are shrubs. — See 
Treb Mallow. 

Lawn. — Smooth mown turf, when 
of any extent in pleasure-grounds, is 
called a lawn ; and its chief beauties 
are the uniformity of its surface, and 
uniformity in the kinds of grasses 
which cover it, and which produce an 
uniform tone of green. These objects 
are produced by first preparing the 
soil, which should be a sandy loam, 
or a loam slightly inclining to sand, of 
afoot or more in depth, and equally 
di'ained throughout, so as eveiywhere 
to retain the same degree of moisture. 
Next, the same mixture of grasses 
should be so wn throughout^ and lastly 
they should be mown at regular in- 
tervals, say of a fortnight during the 
summer months, and a month during 
spring and autumn. Whenever coarse 
grasses, or broad-leaved plants of any 
kind appear, they should be taken 
out with the spud; and whenever 
any spot becomes bare, the soil should 
be renewed, and pieces of fresh turf 
introduced, or seeds sown ; also 
when worms disfigure the surface, 
the castings which they throw up 
should be scraped o^ and the 
surface watered with lime-water, 
by which all the worms will be 
destroyed. In general, it is im- 
possible to produce a fine lawn, 
except in an open, airy situation, 
with a soil which will retain 
moisture during summer ; for in 
close pent-up places, surrounded by 
walls or hedges, and under the drip 
of trees and shrubs, no kind of grass 
will grow. In such places, all that 
can be done is to encourage the 



growth of moss ; which will spring 
up naturally wherever the soil is 
kept sufficiently moist ; but where 
it is very dry, the branches of the 
trees and shrubs should be allowed 
to trail on the surface, so as com- 
pletely to cover it. In some situa- 
tions, where the branches of the 
trees and shrubs do not lie close to 
the surface, or where they are chiefly 
of deciduous kinds, the surfaces may 
be clothed with Ivy or Periwinkle. 
In very small gardens, grass-plots 
are generally formed by rolls of 
turf, taken from the surfaces of some 
adjoining pasture-field or meadow ; 
but when grass-seed is sown, the 
following kinds are considered the 
best : — Fox-tail Meadow grass, 
Alopecitrus prcUSnsis, which should 
form one-fourth of the whole ; the 
Sweet-scented Spring-grass, Anthox- 
dnthum odordtum, which gives the 
fragrance to new hay; and Pba 
pratinsis, the Common Meadow- 
grass. To these may be added the 
Crested Dog's-tail-grass, Cynosiirus 
Cristatua; and the hard Fescue- 
grass, Festnca duHHacula, with 
about the proportion of a bushel of 
white clover-seed to four bushels of 
the other mixture ; and this quantity 
will suffice for an acre of ground. 

Layebing is a mode of propagating 
used both in the case of ligneous and 
herbaceous plants, and the operation 
is performed by choosing a yoxmg 
shoot of the current or the preceding 
year, bending it down to the ground, 
and covering a portion of it near the 
extremity of the shoot with an inch 
or more of soil, previously fixing it 
there with a hooked stick. In general, 
layers of woody plants made in au- 
tumn may be taken off about the 
same season the following year ; but 
some trees and shrubs, such as Mag- 
nolias, the Tree Ivy, &c., require to 
remain on the tree for two years. 
Roses layered in the summer season 
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Ihemoiui ED rooted will flower ike 
winter of the same year. To &cili- 
tate the rooting of all layers, whether 
lij^eoun or herb*neona, a notch, of 
slit IB made in tb&t part of Uie shoot 
which is boried ill the soil ; or it ia 
twisted, and a piniion of the bark 
taken off, or it is in Bome other way 
wonnded, braised, or injured, so as to 
check the return of tb« mp hj the 
luuk. when the sap, accumiiiatiDg at 
the upper lip of the wound, forms a 
callosi^ then of gnuolsted m&tter, 
from which roota are bood after 
emitted. In layering herbaceoos 
phints, and more eapecially Carn*- 
tiona, the slit is made on the under 
aide of the shoot, and in the caee of 
woodj'plaiits.ontheupperBide. In 
both caseB, the knife is entered 
immediately below a bnd or joint ; 
roots being always more freely 
protruded at the joints of plants 
than in tlio interralB between them. 
The cnt is generally made half 
through the shoot, and continued np 
half an inch or nn inch, and to keep 
it open a small splinter of wood, or 
a snmll flat stone, or a piece of slate, 
or a potsherd, is pat in between the 
divided parts to irritate the wound 
and cause it to protmde granulous 
matter. See fy. 33. In layering 
herbaceous plants, it was formerly 
the custom hi shorten the leares 
remaining on the layer, but in modem 
practice this is considered nnneces- 
sary, and even injarions, by lessening 
the powers of the leaves to elaborate ; 
the sap. The leaTes are alwaya ' 
stripped off that part off the layer I 
which ia buried in the soQ ; as 
shown in the Inyer of a decidaons 
plant, fy. 31. In layering some | 
woody piaotA, Biich as certidn kinds i 
of Roses, Tree Pminiea, Ac, the | 
entire shoot in had down, and the | 
knife eutercd immediately below I 
each eye ; and the wonnds being : 
kept open by splinters of wood or 
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stones, the whole shoot is covered 
with earth to the depth of half an 
inch or an inch, according as the 
soil is sandy or loamy, and a shoot 
is afterwards sent up from each 
eye, so that a shoot thus laid down 
produces nearly as many plants as 
it has buds. This practice is much 
more successful with some kinds of 
shrubs and trees than with others, 
but it is not at all applicable to 
herbaceous plants. Some shrubs, 
such as the Honeysuckle, T6coma, 
Wistdria, &c., which produce long 
shoots, and continue growing 
throughout the summer, may be 
pegged down as they grow, and a 
slit made behind each bud, or erery 
other bud, covering the joint so 
treated with soil. A great many 
plants are thus produced from a 
single shoot in one season, more 
especially in moist, warm summers, 
or in a warm situation, where water 
is applied artificially. Layers of 
every description root most freely in 
sandy soil, in an open airy situation ; 
and those which are difficult to root 
succeed best where the soil is almost 
a pure cand. The layering of 
Carnations is an operation par- 
ticularly suitable for ladies, more 
especially when the plants are in 
pots, as they can be placed on a 
table or bench, and there will be no 
occasion for stooping. 

Laying in by the heels. — 
When plants are taken up for 
removal, if they cannot be planted 
immediately, they are generally laid 
together horizontally in a trench 
made for that purpose, and the 
roots covered with earth. This is 
done to prevent the roots from 
becoming dry and witheSred, which 
they would do if they were left 
exposed to the open air for any 
length of time. 

Leadwort. — See PlitmbaMo. 

Leaf-Mould isformed of decayed 



leaves, and is one of the most useful 
materials in the culture of flowers. 
All plants whatever will grow in 
leaf-mould, mixed with loam and 
sand, and many plants will grow in 
leaf-mould alone. It is particularly 
useful for growing plants in pots, 
especially Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Brugmansias, &c.; and in 
many cases it may be used as a 
substitute for heath-mould. Leaf- 
mould is formed by sweeping up the 
leaves of trees and shrubs in autumn 
and winter, and laying them in 
heaps in a convenient place to rot, 
turning them over occasionally, so 
as to expose continually a new 
sur&ce to the action of the air. At 
the end of a year, a considerable 
portion of the leaves will have 
become mould, and may be separated 
from the rest by sifting ; and, at 
the end of two years, the whole will 
have become one mass of mould. If 
it were required to grow any kind of 
herbaceous plants to the largest 
possible size, within a given time, 
I do not kiiow how it could be 
better done than by placing the 
plant in the centre of a bed, three 
or four cubical yards deep, of leaf- 
mould mixed with coarse sand, 
thoroughly drained by a stratum of 
stones at the bottom, and amply 
supplied with water. Pine-apples 
in France, and melons in Holland, 
are grown to an enormous size in 
only leaf-mould and rough sand. 
The best substitute for leaf-mould is 
heath-mould, that is to say, peat 
and sand, mixed with sifted very 
rotten dung. Or rotten dung and 
sand may be used, if the dung has 
become so thoroughly decayed as to 
form a kind of mould. 

Leather Wood. — See D^roa. 

Leaves are, next to roots, the 
most important parts of plants. 
With a root a plant will begin to 
grow, but unless the leaves which it 
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produces are allowed to come to 
matoritjy it wiU soon cease to live ; 
not only because it is in the leaves 
alone that the moisture imbibed by 
the roots is elaborated into the sap 
or vital juice of the plant ; but 
because the leaves act as mouths to 
take in nourishment from the air. 
Nothing so decidedly shows the 
ignorance or knowledge of a gar- 
dener, as the manner in which he 
treats the leaves of plants. Those 
of bulbs many gardeners wiU, if not 
prevented, cut off as soon as the 
plants have done flowering ; and, in 
general, gardeners wish to perform 
the same operation on all herbaceous 
plants after they have flowered. 
When a man of this description 
makes a layer or a cutting of a shoot 
that has the leaves on, he either 
takes them off entirely, or cuts off 
their tips, not knowing that it is by 
means of the leaves alone that such 
cuttings can produce roots. (See 
Cuttings.) At the base of every 
leaf there is the rudiment of a bud, 
either visible or dormant, and 
imless the leaf be allowed to come 
to maturity, this rudiment is killed 
or prevented from becoming a vital 
germ. Wherever buds are required, 
therefore, it is necessary to preserve 
leaves. But leaves not only return 
sap to the buds at the base of their 
petioles, but through these petioles 
they return sap to the general 
circulation of the plant ; and hence, 
the growth both of the roots of the 

• plant and its shoots depends entirely 
on the number of its healthy leaves. 
Leaves perform their ofl&ce of elabo- 
rating the sap by exposure to the 
light and air, and more especially to 
the direct influence of the sun ; 
therefore, it is not sufficient to pre- 
serve the leaves which a plant 

I produces, it is also necessary to 
prevent them from being darkened 
by adjoining plants or other objects, 



or from darkening other leaves. 
This, in some cases, requires thin- 
ning both of leaves and shoots ; but 
more generally it may be effected by 
placing the plant in an open airy 
situation. As the progress of a 
plant) therefore, after it is once 
originated, and planted in a proper 
soil and situation, depends entirely 
on the leaves and on their treat- 
ment) it follows that the growth of 
the plant may be in a great measure 
checked by the removal of the 
leaves, either before they have burst 
from the bud or immediately after- 
wards. In this way Mr. Beaton has 
reduced the shoots of the most 
vigorous-growing fruit-trees without 
ever once using the knife. The 
same principle may be applied in 
the case of every other description 
of plant. 

Leaves are also occasionally used 
instead of manure or tan for hot- 
beds ; and very frequently for what 
are called linings to old hotbeds, the 
heat of which has decreased, as very 
great heat is generated by leaves 
while undergoing th^ process of 
decay. 

Le^dum. — Ericdcece. — The Lab- 
rador Tea. — American low shrubs, 
with pretty white flowers, which 
require to be grown in peat and 
sand, heath-mould, or very sandy 
loam. Liduia Jmocifdlium^ the 
Sand Myrtle, is frequently called 
Ammyrsine bttxifblia in the nurser- 
ies. It is a very pretty, compact- 
growing, little plant, with box-tree 
leaves, and clusters of white flowers, 
which have a pink tinge on the back 
of the petals. It is very suitable 
for beds in a geometric flower-garden, 
or for rock- work ; but it requires 
a slight protection during severe 
frosts. 

Leguminous Plants. — ' Plants 
that produce their seed in a pod or 
legume, like the common Bean and 
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Pea ; some of them have pea-flowers, 
and others have tassel-llke flowers, 
like those of the Acacias. 

Leiopht' llum. — Another name 
for Lldum haanfbliwn, 

Le'mna. — Duckweed. 

Lemon. — See Ci^trus. 

Leono'tis. — Labidtce. — Lion's- 
ear. — Shrubby plants, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with scarlet or orange 
flowers, which are produced in 
whorls round the joints of the 
stems. The flowers are produced in 
autumn, and the plants require a 
light rich soil. 

Leopard's Bane. — See Doro'ni- 

€UM. 

Leperiza. — Amarylliddceoe, — 
A very handsome South American 
bulb, nearly allied to Pancratium, 
but with yellow flowers tipped with 
green. The plant requires a green- 
house. 

Leptoda'cttlon. — Polemonid- 
cece. — A Califomian shrub nearly 
allied to Gilia and quite hardy in 
British Gardens. Its flowers are 
pink, and th&y are produced in such 
great profusion, as frequently quite 
to conceal the leaves and branches. 

Leptosi^phon.^ — Polemonidcece." 
Pretty Califomian annuals, now 
united to Gilia, which will bear a 
moderate degree of cold better than 
too much heat. — For their culture, 
see Anntals. 

Leptospe'rmum. — Myrtacece. — 
Very pretty Australian half-hardy 
shrubs, with white flowers, which 
are generally kept in a» greenhouse 
in England, but whidi may ' be 
grown in the open air, with a slight 
protection during winter. They 
require a sandy loam, mixed with 
peat in nearly equal quantities ; and 
they are generally propagated by 
cuttings, as the plants which are 
raised from seed are a long time 
before they flower. 

Lesohenau'ltia. — Ooodenhvia, 



— The two best known species of 
this genus are both natives of New 
Holland, and both conspicuous for 
the great abundance of their dark 
scarlet flowers. L. formbsa is very 
common in windows, greenhouses, 
and small balconies ; but though it 
is so general a flstvourite, few people 
can keep it long. The fact is, that 
though it does not belong to the 
same natural order as the Heath, it 
very much resembles it inhabit, and 
is even more easily killed. The 
Leschenaultia should be grown in 
heath-mould mixed with a little 
loam, and treated exactly like a 
Heath ; that is, never sndSered to 
become too dry, and never saturated 
with water. It should be potted 
high, so as to leave the collar above 
the mould in the centre of the pot ; 
and when kept in a balcony, the pot 
in which it grows should be placed 
within another pot, so that the roots 
may not be injured by the outside 
of the pot becoming heated by the 
sun. The most important point, 
however, is to allow the • plant 
plenty of air, as it will not. live 
without abundance of both air and 
light. L. Bdxteri is a very beautiful 
variety of the old species, as the 
flowers are much larger and more 
brilliant, but it requires the same 
treatment. It was once supposed 
that the flowers of all the species of 
the Leschenaultia were of a bright 
scarlet ; but this is found to be a 
mistake. In 1842, L. Ulohay a blue- 
flowered Leschenaultia, was intro- 
duced from the Swan River, and 
since that period several other 
species have been introduced ; one 
of which, L. arcuataf has flowers 
with three large yellow segments, 
and the other two of a dark purple 
or crimson. It is a prostrate green- 
house plant, with the branches 
spreading and curved downwards, 
and very large flowers. L.8plenden9 i 
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is another very beautiful species, the 
flowers of which are scarlet and 
yellow. 

Lespede^za.. — Legtimindsce. — 
Pea-flowered perennial plants, nearly 
allied to the French Honeysuckle, 
which only require to be planted in 
any common garden-soil, in the open 
borders. 

Lesse^btia. — LegwndnbscR, — L. 
pulckra is a pretty little half- 
shrubby plant, with purplish -red 
pea-flowers, which are produced in 
May. It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and it is generally kept 
in a greenhouse. 

Leuco^jum. — AmaryllidhcecB. — 
The Snow-flake. — Beautiful bulbous- 
rooted plants, natives of Europe, as 
hardy as the common Snowdrop, 
and requiring the same treatment, 
except that they do not succeed 
quite so well under the drip of trees. 
Some of them are now placed in a 
new genus called A^cis. 

Leucopo^on. — Epacridece. — 
Australian half-hardy shrubs, with 
spikes of feathery white flowers. 
They are very abundant in the 
temperate regions of Australia, and 
only require a slight protection in 
England during winter. 

Levellino is an operation which 
is required on a large scale in laying 
out gardens, and on a smaller scale 
in digging uneven ground. In either 
case, care should be taken to keep 
the best soil on the surface ; so that 
when a hill is to be lowered in order 
to fill up a hollow, the first operation 
is to take off the surface of both, and 
reduce the ground to an uniform 
inclination or level, by removing the 
subsoil, and replacing the surface- 
soil afterwards evenly over the whole. 
In practice, it is seldom, if ever, 
desirable to reduce a surface to a 
perfect level, because in that case 
the rain which fell on it would not 
readily run off. An inclination 



should generally be given from one 
side to the other ; or, when the plot 
is a square, from the centre to all 
the sides ; and this inclination may 
be so gentle as to render it quite 
impossible to be detected by the eye 
alone. A piece of ground fifty feet 
broad may have an inclination of 
three inches, if the soil be loamy 
and retentive; but if it be sandy 
and absorbent, an inch and a half 
will be sufficient. In levelling lawns, 
no part whatever of the surface 
ought to be on what is called a 
dead, or perfect level ; because, as 
the grass retains the water on the 
surfisice like a sponge, if the soil be 
loamy, it will soon become mossy 
and unpleasant to walk on during 
the whole of the winter and spring. 
All flat lawns, therefore, on clayey 
soil, ought not only to have a gentle 
inclination, but frequent drains, the 
stones in which ought to be brought 
up to within a few inches of the 
sui*face. In arranging the inclina- 
tion of dug surfaces, care should be 
taken that the water is not thrown 
on the gravel-walks ; for which 
purpose drains are requisite in the 
marginal borders ; though, in general, 
dug soil, if the stratum be not 
retentive, is sufficiently absorbent to 
render such drains unnecessary, the 
superfluous water of the subsoil 
finding its way to the drains of the 
walks. 

Leyceste^ria. — Caprifolidcece, 
— L. formdsa is a very handsome 
plant, witUong spikes of reddish 
flowers, which will not only thrive, 
but grow more luxuriantly in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea, 
than in any other situation. It is a 
native of Nepal, and was introduced 
in 1824. It was, however, soon 
lost through injudicious treatment 
— probably through keeping it too 
warm ; but it has been lately re- 
introduced, and it is now found to 
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grow vigorously in the open ground. 
It is propagated by cuttings and 
seeds. 

LiBOCB^DRUS. — Conifer CR, — This 
is a magnificent tree from the coldest 
part of South America. L. tetragdna 
is quite as hardy as the Araucdria 
imbricdta, and as curious and orna- 
mental. There are several species, 
all natives of South America. 

LiOHBN. — Cryptoghmia Lichdnes. 
— ^Moss-like plants, generally found 
on old walls, desert heaths, or the 
bark of old trees ; also frequently on 
dead wood. 

Light is as essential as air and 
water to plants ; and without 
abundance of light, plants are 
neither vigorous in themselves, nor 
properly coloured. When green- 
house plants are kept in imperfectly 
lighted plant-houses, or in half- 
darkened rooms, it is really painful 
to witness the efforts they make to 
catch as much light as they possibly 
can ; their stems become wes^, from 
being unnaturally elongated, or 
drawn up and twisted, in their 
efforts to reach the light, and their 
flowers are pale and of very little 
value. In those towns where the 
atmosphere is thickened by coal- 
smoke, the light never has the same 
beneficial effect as in the open 
country, where there is nothing to 
prevent it firom exercising its full 
influence over the plants. 

Li'gnum ViTiB. — Oualaeum offi- 
cinale is a tree, a native of the West 
Indies, remarkable for the hardness 
of its wood. It has blue flowers, 
which are produced in succession all 
the summer. It requires a stove in 
England, and should be grown in a 
mixture of peat and loam ; but it is 
very rarely met with. 

LiGu'sTRUM. — Olecicece, — The 
Privet is one of the most common, 
but at the same time most usefid, 
of garden shrubs. The plant, in its 



wild state in Britain, is deciduous ; 
but there is a variety, obtained 
originally from Italy, which is 
evergreen, and which forms hedges 
for shelter of every size, from those 
of six inches in width and one foot 
in height, to hedges ten feet high 
and two or three feet in wid^. 
These hedges afford an excellent 
shelter to exposed flower-gardens, 
and also when planted on the south 
side of a border, shady situations 
for x)articular kinds of plants, such 
as. Primroses, Polyanthuses, the 
rarer kinds of Ranunculacese, Tril- 
liums, Cypripddiums, Bog Orchideffi, 
aud a great variety of otiiers. The 
Privet is preferable to all other 
plants for garden-hedges, on account 
of the rapidity of its growth, and 
the nature of its roots, which are 
chiefly fibrous, and never extend to 
a great distance from the plant. 
The tree Box has the same proper- 
ties, but then it is of much slower 
growth. The Evergreen Privet is 
also one of the best plants for verdant 
architecture and sculpture ; because 
it grows compact, is of a deep green 
colour, bears the shears well, and 
the leaves being small, they are 
not disfigured by clipping, like 
those of the HoUy or the Laurel. 
The Box equals it in the smallness 
of the leaves, but it grows more 
slowly ; and though the Juniper and 
the Tew surpass it, because they 
never show the mark of the shears, 
they grow much slower still. The 
Privet grows in any soil andsituation, 
even in narrow courts amid coal- 
smoke, and it is readily propagated 
by cuttings. It also grows under 
the shade of trees, and is therefore 
admirably adapted for thickening 
and darkening narrow shrubberies, 
and for screening plantations. As 
a single object, the Privet is very 
ornamental, whether covered with 
its white flowers or its dark-puiple 
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berries; and there are yarieties 
with green, white, and yellow berries, 
and variegated leaves. LigHixtrum 
lUddumy and L, spicdtumf are very 
ornamental sub-evergreen shrubs or 
low trees, natives of China and 
Nepal; but they are liable to be 
injured by very severe winters. 
These two species are propagated by 
budding or grafting on the common 
Privet. 

LiLAO. — See Stbi'kga. 

Li'LiuM. — LUitucece, or Tuli/pacece, 
' — The lily is the most splendid genus 
of bulbous plants. All the species 
are beautiful, and most of them are 
hardy. Idlium cdndidwn grows 
from three feet to five feet high^ and 
its pure white flowers, which appear 
in June, are well known from being 
placed by painters in the hands of 
the Virgin. L. hUMferum, a native 
of Italy, has orange flowers, which 
appear in June and July, and the 
plant is equally high with the pre- 
ceding species. L. phUadSlphicum 
grows five feet or six feet high, and 
produces its fine scarlet flowers in 
August. L. Pompdnium is a splen- 
did species with scarlet flowers, pro- 
duced in May and June; and L. 
tigrinum grows six feet high, and 
produces its black-spotted orange 
flowers in August and September. 
There are many other hardy species 
in cultivation ; and L. eximiunif L, 
japbnicum, L. hngifldrum, and some 
others eminently beautiful and 
chiefly with white flowers, require 
the protection of the greenhouse, or 
a cold frame. The species which are 
natives of America thrive best in 
sandy peat kept moist when the 
plants are in a growing state ; but 
the others grow freely in common 
garden-soil. They are allreadily pro- 
pagated by offsets, which they produce 
in abundance. The bulbs of all the 
species are probably edible when 
cooked, for those of L, pompdnium \ 



are used in Eamtschatka in the same 
way as potatoes are in BritaLo ; and 
they all belong to what are called the 
scaly bulbs, which may remain several 
years in the ground without taking 
up, and which when they are taken 
up, should be planted again as soon as 
possible. The beautifal Japan Lilies 
(Z. lanceolhtvm and its varieties) 
are now frequently planted in the 
open air during the flowering season, 
and are certainly some of ^e most 
beautiful plants that can be imagined 
of the Lily tribe in the open air. 
Numerous hybrids have, also been 
raised between the greenhouse and 
hardy kinds, some of which are very 
handsome. 

Lily. — See Li'lium. 

Lily op the Valley. — See Con- 

YALLA^RLi. 

Li'MAX. — This is the scientific 
name for the slug, one of the most 
deslaructive creatures in existence to 
a garden. The slug differs from the 
snail in having no apparent shell, 
though it has the rudiments of a shell 
buried in the upper part of its body. 
Like the snail also, it can only crawl 
when the earth is moist with rain or 
dew : as when the ground is dry it 
absorbs too much of the slime which 
both slugs and snails are obliged to 
discharge from their bodies to enable 
them to glide along. There are 
many kinds of slugs, nearly all of 
which are destructive to vegetation ; 
the only exception being the shell- 
slug {Testacillus), which lives on 
earth-worms. These creatures are 
by no means common ; but they are 
found in the earth near hothouses, in 
the neighbourhood of London, and 
they may be known by their dirty 
yellow colour, and by their baring a 
little scale -like shell, which natura- 
lists call the shield or buckler, on the 
outside and on the highest part of the 
body, near the breathing-hole, which 
it is probably intended to protect. 
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Slugs may be destitoyed in the same 
manner as snails. — See He^lix. 

Lime. — A kind of Citrus, rarely 
grown in England, but requiring the 
same treatment as the orange and 
the lemon. — See CiVtrus. 

Limna'nthes. — Limnanthacece, 
One of the Califomian annuals, the 
flowers of which are yellow in the 
centre, with a deep border of white. 
For the cidture, see Annuals. 

LiMNo'CHARis. — IfydrochaHdece 
or Butdmece. — These plants, which 
are natiyes of Brazil, are either annual 
or biennial, and the seed should be 
sown in a layer of rich, loamy soil, at 
the bottom of a cistern or tub, which 
should be kept yery moist ; and as 
the young plants grow, the tub or 
cistern should be gradually filled 
with water. They require the heat 
of a stove. 

LiNA^RiA. — Scrophvlhrince. — 
Toad-flax. — Hardy annuals, that only 
require sowing in March, April, or 
May, in the open border. They will 
growin any soil or situation ; but they 
prefer a rather stiff, poor soil, and an 
open, exposed situation. Several of 
the kinds have been removed from the 
genus ArUirrhinum (Snapdragon), 
to which they are very nearly allied. 

LiNNiE^A. — Caprifoliacece, — A 
failing plant, adapted for rock-work, 
or pots, as it is too insignificant in 
its appearance to produce any effect 
in the open garden. It should be 
grown in loam and peat, and it may 
be propagated by cuttings, which 
should be struck under a hand-glass. 

Li'NUM. — Lmacece. — The Flax. 
— The common Flax, the fibres of the 
stalk of which are used to make linen, 
has pretty blue flowers : but there 
are other species of the genus with 
showy yellow flowers. Some of the 
perennialkinds are rather tender, and 
require to be protected during severe 
winters ; they are also liable to 
damp off if kept too moist. They 



should be grown in light soil, consist- 
ing principally of , vegetable mould ; 
and the dwarf kinds are very suitable 
for rock-work. They are generally 
propagated by cuttings or seeds, 
which they ripen abundantly. 

Lion's- EAR. — See LEONdTis. 

Jjiom^s-TAiL.-'LeondtiaLeon'iirus, 

Liquid Manure may be described 
as a decoction of any description of 
putrescent manures, such as guano, 
stable-dung, pig's-dung, pigeon's- 
dung, sheep's-dung, &c. It may be 
used with great advantage in the 
kitchen-garden, but is seldom re- 
quired in the culture of flowers ; and 
indeed many of the finer kinds have 
been injured by it, though some few, 
such as the Hydrangeas, the com- 
moner Pelargoniums, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cock's-combs, Balsams, 
Auriculas, &c., have been benefited. 
Liquid manure ought not to be 
applied to plants till they have 
obtained a considerable degree of 
strength and vigour. 

Liquid a'mbar. — A mentacece, — 
Though too large a tree to come 
within the scope of this work, it may 
be mentioned for its ornamentid 
appearance when quite young, £rom 
the brilliant purplish-red assumed by 
its leaves in autumn. It is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any common 
garden soil that is tolerably moist. 

Liquorice. — See Gltoterh^iza. 

Liriode'ndron. — Magnoliacece, 
— The Tulip-tree grows to a etill 
larger size than the Liquid&mbar; but 
it is very ornamental from its flowers, 
which somewhat resemble those of 
the Parrot-tulip, and its curiously- 
shaped leaves. It seldom flowers till 
it has become a large tree. The 
seeds, which are imported from 
America, often lie two years in the 
ground before they come up, 

Lisia'nthus. — Gentidnece, — Lig- 
neous, perennial, and biennial plants, 
natives of the West Indies, which 
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require a hothouse or greenhouse in 
England. L, Jitu^eUianushashsaid' 
some purple flowers ; but it is very 
difficult to cultivate. The following 
method is said to be the best. The 
seed should be sown in March, in a 
compost of three parts loam, two 
parts vegetable mould, and one of 
silver sand, and the pots placed in a 
hotbed at a temperature of about 70°. 
The frame should be shaded till the 
young plants have expanded their 
fourti^ leaf. In June the young 
plants should be potted separately in 
60' s, and then returned to the frame, 
and shaded for about ten days. They 
should remain in the frame till Sep- 
tember, being gradually hardened so 
as to be ready to take out of the 
frame about the end of that month, 
when they should be removed to a 
warm dry shelf in a greenhouse. 
Here they should remain till Febru- 
ary, having no more water than will 
be sufficient to keep them from flag- 
ging. The first week in February 
they should be put into a cucumber 
frame, and well supplied with water. 
As soon as the plants begin to grow 
they should be repotted, and placed in 
a £nune heated to 75°, in which they 
should be plunged in charcoal dust. 
They should be watered twice a 
week till May, and then every 
alternate day, with rain-water and 
liquid manure alternately. Early in 
July they will come into flower, and 
may then be removed to the green- 
house or drawing-room. One plant 
has been known to have 300 blossoms 
exposed at onetime. L. acutdngvlvs 
has no beauty to recommend it. 

Lissa'nthe. — Epacindece. — The 
plants should be grown in a green- 
house, in peat and sand ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings of the 
tips of the shoots, like heaths. 

LiTT^^A or Lytt^^a. — Bromeli- 

aceoB. — Handsome plants, nearly 

lliedto Ag^ve, withspreadingleaves 



and long spikes df flowers. The fine 
plant formerly known as Btuma- 
pdrtea jimcea, is now called LUtcea 
gendnijibra. They should be grown 
in sandy loam, and are increased by 
suckers from the roots. 

Lo AU. — Clay is one of the primitive 
earths, of so close and compact a 
texture as to be almost unfit for 
vegetation, unless mixed with some 
lighter material; but combined with 
sand and decayed vegetables, it forms 
loam. What are called sandy loam, 
and yellow loam, are two kinds of 
soil very ' conducive to vegetation; 
and sandy loam is perhaps the best of 
all soils for a garden. 

LoA^SA. — LoasacecB. — Stinging 
annual and biennial plants, with 
showy flowers. The splendid climb- 
ing plant, L. lateritia^ or aurarvLlaca, 
is now discovered to be Caidpkora 
puniceaj the difference between the 
genera consisting in the Caiophora 
having a twisted seed -pod, while that 
of the Loasa is plain. The species 
are all nearly hardy, but they do best 
when raised on a slight hotbed, and 
planted out in May. 

LoBE^LiA. — Lobelidcece. — No- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the 
plants retained in this genus, some of 
which are tender, requiring a stove, 
and others of which are quite hardy, 
growing freely in the open ground. 
Some also are quite dwarf, and others 
tall plants ; some are blue, others 
scarlet, and others yellow ; and some 
are annuals, andtheothersperennials. 
All the Lobelias require a light rich 
soil, and plenty of moisture. The 
large, tall-growing kinds, with scarlet 
or pink flowers, are now frequently 
called Tilpa. 

Loblolly Bat. — See'GoF.DO'NLA. 

Locust Tree of the Americans, 
or Cobbett's Locust. — Bohinia 
Pseud-Acdcia. — See Robi'nia. 

Logwood. — Iloematdxylon cam- 
pechidnum. — A leguminous stove- 
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shrub, which grows best in loam and 

peat, and is propagated by cuttings. 

London Pride. — Saonfi'oga, or 

jRobertsonia v/mhrosa. — See Saxi^- 

TBAGA. 

LoNiCERA. — CaprifoUdcece. — 
The upright or Fly Honeysuckle. — 
Great confusionr exists in botanical 
works respecting the scientific names 
of the different kinds of Honeysuckle. 
Generally speaking, however, the 
climbing species are called Capri- 
fblmm, and the upright, erect shrubs 
Lonicera. The latter kinds are all 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
common soil ; and they are propagated 
by cuttings planted in the open 
ground in autumn. L. tcUdrica, the 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, and L, 
Xyldsteumf the common Fly Honey- 
suckle, are the common^ kinds. 

Loose Stripe. — SeeLTSiMA^OHiA. 

LoPE'ziA. — Onagrdcece. — Annual 
and biennial plants, hardy, half- 
hardy, and tender ; but with light, 
feathery, pink-flowers, and pretty 
ball-like fruit, which is produced on 
long stalks, and is very ornamental. 
For the culture, see Annuals and 
Biennials. 

Lophospe'rmum. — Scrophvld- 
rincB. — Beautiful climbing plants, 
with pink, bell-shaped flowers, which 
grow luxuriantly in the open border, 
covering a trellis- work or a wall in an 
incredibly short space of time. As 
the plants are killed down to the 
ground in winter, cuttings should be 
taken off in autumn, and kept in a 
greenhouse or &ame during winter to 
plant out in spring. The plants will 
grow in any common garden soil, 
provided it is tolerably light, and 
that they have abundance of space 
for their roots. 

Loqu at Tree. — See Eriob(/ibta. 

Lora'nthds. — LorcmtkdcecB. — 
A kind of Mistletoe, generaUy found 
on the Oak ; common in Grermany, 
but not yet introduced into England. 



Lord Anson^s Pea. — Ldthyrua 
magdl&nicu8. — See La'thybus. 

LouDO^NiA. — Hcdordgea. — L» 
alirea is a Swan River shrub, the 
flowers and seed-vessels of which vary 
from a rich golden yellow to an 
orange red. L. Jlor^scenSf discovered 
by Mr. Drummond, in 1843, has 
flowers which are of a very pale 
yellow or lemon colour. Both re- 
quire the usual culture of Australian 
shrubs. The genus was named by 
Dr. Lindley in compliment to Mr. 
Loudon. 

Love Apple. — The Tomato. — 
See Ltoope'bsioxxh. 

Love lies bleeding. — Amardn- 
tus coAibddtus. — See Amaba^ntus. 

Lo^wea. — The new name for Roga 
berherifhlia, 

Lucu*LiA. — Ruhidcece, — L, gra- 
tiasima is a remarkably fragrant 
plant, with large flowers, something 
like those of the Hydrangea. It is 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of light turfy loam and peat ; and 
it is propagated by cuttings, which 
require bottom-heat. L. Pinceana 
is a new species which was introduced 
in 1843. It is a very handsome 
plant, with large white flowers, 
which are exceedingly fragrant. 

LuNA^RiA. — OruclfercB, — Hon- 
esty. — Hardy annual and perennial 
plaiits, which will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil, and only require 
the usual treatment of their respec- 
tive kinds. — See Annuals and Per- 
ennials. 

Lupine. — See LupiWs. 

LuPi^NDS. — LeguminhscR. — The 
Lupine. — ^A genus of herbaceous 
annuals and perennials which con- 
tains some of our most beautiful 
border flowers : yellow, blue, white, 
and pink Lupines are among the 
oldest border annuals; L.ndnus is a 
beautiful little annual, with dark- 
blue flowers, a native of California, 
and requiring the usual treatment of 
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Califomian annuals. L, mtUdbilis, 
and L, Cruckah&nkm are splendid 
plants, growing to the height of four 
or fiye feet, and branching like 
miniature trees; L.polypkpUus&ndL 
its varieties are perennials, and they 
are splendid and yigorous-growing 
plants, with spikes of flowers from one 
foot to eighteen inches in length ; 
L. noohcUinsis is a handsome dwarf 
perennial, and L, a/rbhreus when 
trained against a wall will attain six 
feet in height^ and in sheltered situa- 
tions it wUl grow with equal vigour 
trained as a bush tied to a stake ; 
L, latifdlius is a perennial from 
Oalifomia, with very long spikes of 
blue flowers. All the species will 
thrive in common garden soil : the 
annuals are propagated by seeds sown 
in February or March, and the 
perennials, by division of the root. 

Ltca'ste. — Orchiddceos. — A ge- 
nus of orchideous plants, which varies 
considerably in the different species, 
some of the kinds being extremely 
ornamental, and others very much 
the reverse. L. SMnneri is the 
most ornamental species. The plants 
comprised in the genus were for- 
merly included in the genus Maxil- 
Idria, and they belong to that class of 
stove orchidesB, which grow best in a 
pot or basket, or leaf-mould, mixed 
with lime rubbish, or potsherds. 
The species are generally natives of 
Quatemala. 

Ly'chnis. — SUendcecB, or Caryo- 
phpllecE. — Beautiful flowers, nearly 
allied to the Finks ; some of which 
such as the Hagged Robin {Lpchnis 
FloscUcvli), grow wild in the hedges 
in England. They are nearly all 
hardy, and may be grown in any 
common garden soil. 

Ly'cium. — Solandcece. — Box- 
thom. — Thespeciesare mostly hardy 
shrubs with long slender shoots, 
which trail on the ground or ascend 
among the branches of larger slirubs 



or trees, according as they may be 
circumstanced. L^cium hdrbarv/m, 
the Duke of Argyle's Tea Tree, is 
one of the most vigorous-growing 
hardy shrubs, producing, when esta- 
blished a year in good soil, shoots ten 
or twelve feet long ; L. eui'opce'um 
is almost equally vigorous ; and L, 
Trewidnumy in a warm sheltered 
situation, will grow to the height of 
twenty feet. Scarcely any shrub 
will cover a bower, or naked wall, 
or trellis fence in so short a time, 
and the fruit, which is of a coral 
colour, is ornamented as well as the 
flowers. The species mentioned have 
only one disadvantage, which is, that 
their roots run to a great distance, 
and throw up numerous suckers ; and 
this peculiarity renders the plant 
unfit for small gardens, though well 
adapted for confined court-yards or 
narrow passages, the side walls of 
which are to be covered with verdure. 
A single plant on a lawn trained with 
a stem to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, and then allowed to spread on 
every side over frame-work in the 
form of an umbrella, will not only 
cover this frame-work, but produce 
shoots which will hang down to the 
ground on every side, and thus form 
a complete curtain, which may be 
drawn aside like that of a window or 
bed, and will close again of itself on 
the spectator. These species are 
easily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots or shoots in any common soil 
rather dry than moist. L. dfrum is 
a very beautiful species, with large 
violet-coloured flowers, but it requires 
the protection of a wall ; and L, 
Boerkaavicefilium, recently changed 
to Grahdtoshia, is remarkable for the 
singularity of its leaves, which are 
covered with a mealy whiteness ; it 
also requires the protection of a wall. 
Ltcopb'rsioum. — Solanciceai. — 
The Tomato, or Love-apple {L. escu- 
Untum Don; Soldnum Lycop^rsi- 
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cum Ten.), is generally grown for its 
fimit, which is eaten as a sauce, &c. 
It is, however, very ornamental when 
the fruit is ripe, from its lai'ge size 
and brilliant colour. There are 
several kinds, varying in the size and 
the colour of the fruit. Nearly all 
the kinds are annuals, which should 
be raised on a hotbed, and planted 
out in May against a wall or an 
espalier railing, to which they should 
be trained ; they all require a rich 
soil, and abundance of sun and air 
to bring them to perfection. 

Ltcopo'dium. — CryptogdmiaLy- 
copodlnece, — Club-moss. — A curious 
kind of moss, common in Europe and 
America, some of the kinds of which 
are very ornamental. L. helviticum, 
which is very handsome, is generally 
grown in pots in greenhouses. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
and allowed abundance of water. L. 
(/cesium is a new species lately intro- 
duced from China, which is extremely 
ornamental from the beautiful glau- 
cous bloom whidi appears to be on 
the fronds. A variety of L, c, arho- 
revm is exceedingly handsome. 

Lysima^chta. — PrimtUdcecB. — 
Loose-strife. — Herbaceous plants 
with yellow flowers, chiefly peren- 
nials, and of which one species, L. 
Nummtddria (Moneywort) is a well- 
known ever-green trailer, which, 
when kept in a pot of moist soil, 
will produce shoots of two or three 
feet in length, which hang down on 
every side. L, verticiUata is an 
upright-growing plant, with abun- 
dance of showy yellow flowers, which 
look very well planted in the borders 
of a large garden. They will grow 
in any common garden soil. The 
most showy species of the genus is, 
however, L. ntUans, with dark red 
flowers, a native of South Africa but 
flowers freely in the open air during 
summer ; and only requires protec- 
tion from frost in the winter. 



LtVthrum. — Lythracece. — A ge- 
nus of very ornamental hardy peren- 
nials, whidi grow in any common soil 
kept moist^ and are propagated by 
division. L. SoUicaria is a native 
of Britain on the banks of rivers, 
and grows to the height of four feet ; 
L. diffdsum grows to the height of 
one foot ; and both these species 
produce their purple flowers in July 
or August, when flowers are com- 
paratively rarer than they are in 
June and September. L. virgatvm 
grows three feet high, and produces 
its purple flowers from June to 
September. 

LTTTiB^A. — See LlTT^^A. 



TITACLU^RA. — UrticiicecB.'— The 
^^ Osage-orange. — A handsome de- 
ciduous tree, with small shining yel- 
lowish green leaves and many thorns. 
The flowers are white and rather 
small; but the fruit, which is as 
large as an orange, and of a brilliant 
golden yellow, is very ornamental. 
These tree's are as yet rare in British 
gardens, but they have borne fruit in 
the Jardin des Flantes in Paris. The 
male and female flowers are on 
different trees. It is supposed that 
the leaves of this plant will be equally 
good as those of the White Mulberry 
for feedingsUk-worms, as theyabound 
in a milky juice whidi is very tena- 
cious. The Maclibra succeeds better 
in rather a poor soil ; as where the 
soil is too rich, the plant makes 
shoots more luxuriant than it can 
ripen ; and thus the tips of the 
young wood are often killed by frost. 

Madder.— See Ru'bia. 

Ma^dia. — Compdsitce. — M. sa- 
tlva is a weedy-looking plant, grown 
in Germany for crushing its seeds 
to make oil. M. Uegans {Madaria 
^legans Dec.) is a coarse growing 
annual, with woolly leaves and very 
pretty yellow flowers, which are 
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brown in the centre. The seeds 
should be sown in the open air in 
February, or as soon as the weather 
will admit, in rich deep soil ; or in 
sheltered situations, the seeds may 
be sown in autumn, and the young 
plants left to stand the winter. 
When the plants be^ to attain a 
considerable' size, they should be 
staked and tied up, or they will haye 
a very untidy and disagreeable ap- 
pearance. The kind called M, spUn- 
dens is only a variety of M. iUgans, 
Magno^lia. — Magnoliacece. — 
This is a genus of singularly orna- 
mental trees, mostly of small size, 
and some of them shrubs. M, 
ffrandijldray the evergreen Magnolia, 
the most desirable variety of which is 
M. g. exoniStuiSj is a well-known 
highly prized tree, generally planted 
against a wall. Though it will only 
flower freely in flEtvourable situations, 
yet it is very hardy, not having been 
killed anywhere by the severe winter 
of 1837-8. In every villa, whatever 
may be its extent, one or two plants 
of this Magnolia ought to be placed 
against the house, or on a conservative 
wall. It will thrive in a loamy soil, 
rather rich ; but it will grow still 
better in peat, and it requires no 
attention but training the branches, 
and nailing them against the wall. 
It produces its large flowers which 
are from six inches to a foot in 
diameter when fully expanded, from 
August to October. M. g, prce^'cox 
is a comparatively rare variety, with 
broader leaves than M. g. exonUnsis, 
and still larger flowers, and they 
appear in July and sometimes in 
June. In purchasing both kinds in 
the nurseries care should be taken 
to select plants which have been 
raised from layers ; as seedlings, 
which are now sometimes imported 
from France, are often ten or fifteen 
years before they come into flower : 
whereas the others will flower the 



first or second year. M. conrpicua 
is a deciduous tree, which produces 
abundance of white flowers about the 
size of lilies, in April and May, and 
sometimes even in March. It is 
quite hardy, but as its flowers appear 
so early, they are liable to be injured 
by spring frosts ; they also appear 
before the leaves, and for these 
reasons the tree should be planted 
against a wall, and if possible near 
M. grandifldrat so that the branches 
may intermingle, in which situation 
it produces a splendid effect. It 
never grows out of bounds, and 
therefore requires no pruning. It 
will thrive quite well as a standard 
in any common soil, and planted 
among evergreens in sheltered situ- 
ations forms a splendid object when 
in flower. M. c. SovXaingehna is a 
hybrid between this species and M, 
pwrpkrea, equally splendid in its 
flowers ; and this hybrid, M. conspl- 
ctuif &ad M.grandifldraf ought never 
to be omitted in any garden, where 
ornamental flowering trees are re- 
quired. M. purpurea is a shrub 
which will thrive in the open border, 
but it flowers best against a wall, 
and no plant is better deserving a 
place there. M. acuminata, with 
bluish flowers, and M, corddiay with 
yellowish ones, are as hardy as most 
flowering trees, and the former will 
attain the height of thirty or forty 
feet in fifteen or twenty years ; both 
deserve a place as standards. M, 
aurieulata is a beautiful hardy tree, 
with mahogany-coloured bark, and 
smooth shining leaves with reddish 
veins ; it ought also to have a place 
in every collection of trees. The 
flowers of this and of the two pre- 
ceding sorts are not fragrant like 
those of M, grandifldra and M. 
consj^cua, M. tripUala has leaves 
so large, that in America it is called 
the Umbrella-tree ; the flowers are 
white and fragrant. It requires a 
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peat soil kept moist^ and forms a 
splendid object on a lawn. M, 
macrophyUa is a comparatively rare 
species with wHte flowers, the petals 
of which have a purple spot at the 
base, and the leaves are of an 
enormous size. It thrives best in 
this country in deep sand. M, 
fuscdta is a greenhouse shrub with 
brown-coloured flowers delightfully 
fragrant, which well deserves a place 
in every conservatory, and which, 
in very warm situations, will live 
through the winter against a con- 
servative wall. In general, the 
Magnolias may be designated the 
aristocratic trees of a garden, whe- 
ther we regard the large size and< 
fragrance of their flowers, or the 
length and breadth of their enormous 
leaves. The bark and wood of all 
of them are fragrant, and may be 
used as a substitute for those of the 
Oinchdna. 

Maha^leb. — The Mahaleb Plum 
or Cherry. — See Ce^basus. 

Maho^nia. — BerberidecB. — The 
Ash Berberry. — "Very handsome 
evergreen shrubs with pinnate leaves, 
and bearing abundance of brilliant 
yellow flowers, which are succeeded 
by purplish berries. All the kinds 
grow freely, and are very ornamental, 
but if. Aquifdlitbin, the leaflets of 
which somewhat resemble the leaves 
of the Holly, is by far the handsomest 
and hardiest species. The Mahonku 
will grow in any common garden soil, 
and are increased by layers. M. fas- 
ciciMria is rather tender, and should 
have some slight protection during 
severe frosts. 

Maiden-Haib. — See Abiah'tum. 

Malaohode^ndbon. — Temstrce- 
miacece. — ^A handsome bushy shrub, 
which may be trained as a low tree, 
with large white flowers. It should 
be grown in sandy peat, and it is 
propagated by layers or cuttings, the 
latter of which, however, require 



sand, abell-glass, and bottom-heat, to 
make them strike root. 

Malco'mia. — QrudifeTOt, — The 
Virginian Stock. — A pretty little 
annual which only requires to have 
its seeds sown at almost any season, 
to grow freely and to flower abun- 
dantly. As nearly all the seeds are 
sure to come up, it may be sown as 
an edging plant instead of Box or 
Thrift ; and in fact it is often used 
for this purpose in cottage gardens. 

Male Febn. — Avj^ium Ftlix- 
mda. — A very handsome species of 
Fern for growing in shrubberies. 

Maleshe'bbia. — McUesherbih- 
ceoB, — A very pretty Chilian half- 
hardy annual, with blue flowers, the 
seeds of which should be sown on a 
hot-bed in February, and the young 
plants planted out in May. 

Mallow. — See Ma'lva. 

Ma'lope. — Malvacece. — Anrmftl 
plants with very handsome flowers. 

M, trifida of which there are two 
kinds, one with crimson and the 
other with white flowers, is rather 
dwarf; butilf. ^(wwii/tora will grow 
four or Ave feet high in a good soil 
and an open situation, beanng very 
large and showy brilliant crimson 
flowers. All the kinds are quite 
hardy, and only require sowing in 
March or April in the open border, 
and thinning out and transplanting, 
when the young plants are three or 
four inches high. 

Malpi'ghlSl. — Malpighidcece, — 
The Barbadoes CheiTy. — A trailing 
plant, a native of the West Indies, 
which requires a stove in England. 
It should be grown in a light loamy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood. 

Ma'lat. — MalvhceoB, — The Mal- 
low. — A great number of different 
species are grown in British gardens, 
tender, half-hardy, and hardy peren- 
nials and annuals. They are all of 
the easiest culture according to their 
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respective kinds; and the hardy 
species may be grown in any soil or 
situation. 

Mammilla'bia. — Cacld,cecB, — 
Snccolent plants, with almost glo- 
bular stems covered with prickles, but 
without leaves ; the flowers growing 
out of the stem without any stalk. 
These plants are natives of the high 
table-land of Mexico, where they are 
subject to very few variations of tem- 
perature; and they should therefore 
be kept in greenhouse heat all the 
year in England. In their native 
country they grow in rich loam, and 
therefore require a better soil in this 
country than the different kinds of 
Cdreus and Bchinoc&ctus, which 
grow among calcareous rocks, in the 
mould formed by the deposition of 
vegetable matter in the fissures. By 
attending to these jarticulars, the 
MammiUHrias may be easily grown 
in any situation where they can be 
preserved from frost. When kept 
in a room they should be allowed as 
much air as possible ; and the dust 
which lodges among their spines 
shoxdd be frequently blown off with 
a small pair of bellows, but the 
plants themselves should never be 
watered overhead. 

Mane'ttia. — Ruhid^cece. — Climb- 
ing plants some of which require a 
stove in England ; though one species, 
(M. cordifUia Hook. ; M. gldbra 
Dec.) which has very handsome 
bright scarlet tube-like flowers, is 
generally grown in a greenhouse. It 
is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence 
it was introduced in 1831, and, like 
many plants jfrom that country, it 
will very probably stand the summer 
in the open border in England. It 
should be grown in a mixture of 
sandy peat and loam ; and when kept 
in a pot, it should be allowed plenty 
of room for its roots, and abunilance 
of fresh air as often as possible. It 
is propagated by cuttings, which 



must be struck in sand^ with bottom- 
heat. 

M anoi'fsra. — Terehinthd>cecB, — 
The Mango Tree. — A native of both 
the East and West Indies, with white 
flowers, which requires a stove in 
England. The fruit is said to be of 
remarkably fine flavour in its native 
country. The plant in England 
should be grown in very sandy loam, 
and the pots well di'ained, as it is 
very apt to damp off. 

Mango Tree. — See Mangi'fbra. 

Manqosteen. — Gardinia Man- 
gostdma, — This celebrated fruit, 
which is so highly spoken of by 
travellers in Java, &c., belongs to 
the same genus as the Gamboge tree, 
and both require a stove in England. 
They are, however, very seldom 
grown in this country. 

Manti'sia. — Sciiamlnece, — M, 
8<dtcUdi'iaf the Opera Girls, is a plant, 
the flowers of which appear before 
the leaves, and which really look 
something like dancing figures &n- 
tastically dressed. The plant requires 
a stove in England, and it should be 
grown in a mixture of turfy loam, 
peat, and sand, kept rather moist, but 
well drained. It is increased by 
dividing the root. 

Manures, in Floriculture, are 
little wanted, and in general leaf- 
mould, or hotbed dung, or any kind 
of fermentable material, consist- 
ing chiefly of vegetable matter, is 
to be preferred.— See Lbaf-mould. 
Thoroughly decomposed stable-dung 
is produced by turning it over every 
three or four weeks in summer, when 
fermentation is active, or three or 
four times in winter, when it is more 
slow ; and in either case it is fit for 
use when it can be passed through a 
coarse sieve. It is to be mixed with 
the soil in proportions dependent on 
the nature of the plant to be culti- 
vated. In general, rapid-growing 
plants, such as bulbs of every kind. 
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require the thorouglily decomposed 
manure^ bat strong vigorous plants 
wfaicli grow all the summer, such as 
Dicotyledonous annuals and peren- 
nials, may be manured with mateiials 
in a less decomposed state. All 
manures should be preserved in com- 
pact masses, so as to present as small 
a sur&ce to the action of the atmos- 
phere as possible, and a shaded 
situation is consequently preferable 
to one exposed to the free action of 
the sun and air. 

Mara'nta. — CdnnecB, — The 
Indian Arrow-root. — Stove-plants, 
with tuberous roots and small white 
flowers. The powder called Arrow- 
root is made from the tubers. 

Mare's-tail. — See Hippu^ris. 

Ma'rica. — IridecB, — Fibrous- 
rooted plants, with very ornamental 
flowers, greatly resembling those of 
the Gape bulbs ; natives of Africa, 
some of which require a stove and 
others a greenhouse in England. For 
culture, see Amart'llis. 

Marigold. — See Cale'ndula. 

Marjoram. — See Ori'qahux. 

Marsh Marioold. — CdUftapa- 
liutris. — A British marsh or aquatic 
plant) sometimes introduced in ponds 
and other artificial pieces of water, in 
garden scenery, to give them a natural 
appearance, or to hide their termina- 
tion. The plants only require to be 
planted in tiie muddy banks of the 
water, if it be a pond ; but if it be a 
river, they should have a stone or 
two laid on their roots to prevent 
them from being washed away by the 
stream. 

Marsh Plants are of different 
kinds : those which grow in common 
soil, saturated with moisture through- 
out the year ; those which grow in 
soil, saturated or covered with water 
during winter and spring; and those 
which grow in peat-bogs. A few of 
them are ornamental ; such as Meny* 
drUhes trifoliMa and C6marum, pa- 



litstref which are proper Marsh 
Plants ; Damasdnium vulgdre, and 
HcmUnculua Lingua and FldmmuUiy 
which grow in soils sometimes dry 
during summer ; and Pamdasia 
pcUilstJ'iSf which grows in peat-bogs 
and springy soils. In gardens, bogs 
are easily imitated, by placing the 
soil in pots, or sunk boxes, with 
retentive bottoms and sides, so as to 
retain water. Where there is an 
aquarium, or pond for plants, it is 
very often surrounded with a broad 
border or margin of soil, raised a few 
inches above the level of the water 
in the pond, and which is kept 
moist by the exudation of the water. 
To prevent the exudation from exten- 
ding farther than the border, the 
bottom and the outer margin are 
formed of masonry lined with clay. 
A very common mode, and one of the 
best) is to place the plants in pots or 
tubs, and to set these on supports in 
the water, so that the bottom of the 
IK)t or tub may be only a few inches 
covered by it. In this way the soil 
about the plant is kept sufficiently 
moist without the risk of any excess. 
Among Marsh Plants may be reck- 
oned the different kinds of Sedge, 
some of which are very ornamental ; 
the Buck-bean, the Water Violet, 
the Sweet-scented Rush, the Forget- 
me-not, the Marsh Bedstraw, and 
many others. 

Martagon Lily. — Those Lilies 
which have the segments of the 
perianth so completely turned back, 
as to form no bad representation of a 
Turk's cap. In the midland counties 
these flowers are called Tumagain- 
gentlemen. For their culture, see 

LfLIVX. 

Martt'nia. — PedaHnecB, — Half 
hardy annuals, with very oily seeds, 
which require to be raised on a hot- 
bed, but which may be planted out 
in May. M. frd>gr<m8 is the most 
beautiful. 
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Mar^'el Of Pebc. — See Mt&A' 



Matthx'ol*,— Ciiirf/mE.— The 
Ten-*reek Stock is an annual wbic}! 
ihonld be railed on a hatbed, aoi! 
tmiBpUnted into a tevj rich eandj 
loom in Un;, The lemninB of celery 
trencbea which have been made in s 
oBDilf ur calcareuue louoi form tbt 
hmt soil fur Stocks of all kinds 
hot where thia Itind of aoLl cnnnol 
be obtajned, auid or chiilk, enricbod 
with vegetable mould, will do ex- 
branelj well. The finest Slocks I 
eier saw were in a garden at Qreen- 
hithe, the soil of which was chalk, 
BDil ill Ura. Humpbrej'B garden at 
Sbenetone, the Boil of wLioh waa a 
loamy eaiid ; s.ai though both tbese 
were bienoial Stacks the same sail 
would have grown the annual ones 
equally wea Soma of the finaat 
Stocks in Brldsh ^^srdena are tram 
Bced roised in Qeriuany and Kus- 
Bia ; and the phinta raieed from this 
need are called Grermiuiy and Sns- 
aiaa Stocks. For the culture of 
the biennial apeelsB, see Brohfto^ 

MiUBA'NDl"*. — Scroph-utariaa. 
— Elegant eliiabing plants, nith 
beantiful dark bine or pnrple 
fiowcrB, vhieh ore rather tender, 
and are generallj killed in winter, 
if planted in the open ground. The; 
do not reqnire much room for their 
roota, and generallj Bower beat in 
a pot, as their roota are bo weak 
and delicate aa eiaaily to be killed 
by having coarae-growuig plants 
Bear them. Af. .flarriu jiiio thrlvea 
best in a pot with wires fixed in the 
rim for it to nin o'er (see fig. 35) ; 
and thus treated, it forma an ei- 
tremuly heantifui object in a balcony 
garden. All the Mamandyan should 
I be grown in a light rich soil ; and 



they are iscrcaaed by seeds or i 
tings. 

MiiiiL a'bia. — Ord idd cea. - 
Tery eiieusive genua of Epiphytes, 
some of whidi have their Son 
hanging down &om their rwtfl, and 




are grown in basketa of moss, the 
husks of cocoa nuta, or on pien 
of wood with the bnrk on, or hui 
by wirea to the rafters of the 
damp stoTe or orchideous house. 
Some of the speciea have upright 
flower -stems, and are grown i 
pots in brick mbhisi, mined with 
sand, or beatb-muuld, and a little 
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loam. Most of the kinds are 
handsome, and some have splendid 
flowers. 

MatApplb. — ^See Podopht'lujm. 

Mat'tenus. — CdastHnece. — An 
evergreen shrub, a natiye of Chili, 
with yellowish flowers, which are 
produced in great abundance in 
May. It is nearly hardy, and only 
requires a slight protection during 
severe frosts. 

Meadow Saffron. — The popu- 
lar English name for 061chicum. 

Mecono^k. — Papwoerd^tos, — 
The new name for the Welsh Poppy, 
Papdver cdmbricum h. This plant, 
which has yellow flowers, is a native 
of mountainous places in Wales ; 
and it is easy of culture in any soil 
which is poor rather than rich. 

Medica^qo. — LegvminbacB. — 
Weedy-looking plants, with yellow 
pea-flowers, which are generally 
single or in small clusters. The 
seed-pods of many of the species 
are very curious, some resembling 
snails, others hedgehogs, and others 
beehives. In old seed catalogues 
these names are all found enumer- 
ated ; but they are omitted in those 
of the present date, as the plants to 
which they belong are found not 
worth growing. 

Medine'lla. — Mdastomdbeeoe, — 
This is a very splendid genus of 
shrubs from the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Eastern Archipelago. Most 
of the species inhabit damp forests, 
and Dr. Blair states that he has 
seen some of them climbing up trees 
from sixty to eighty feet high. The 
most beautiful species is probably 
M. magnificay introduced about 
1850, and sometimes called M, 
bracteata in the nurseries. The 
bracts of the flowers of this species 
are rose-coloured and very orna- 
mental. In Great Britain, it re- 
quires a moderate stove or warm 
greenhouse. M, Siiboldicmc^ syn. 



M. eximiat has white wax-like 
flowers, with a yellowish -brown 
calyx, and deep rose-coloured sta- 
mens. 

Melaleu^ca. — Myrtdcece. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, with very singular 
tassel-like flowers, which the first 
settlers in New Holland called the 
Tea Trees, and which are nearly al- 
lied to Metrosiddros. One species, M. 
nerifoliaf which has yellow flowers 
with petals, has been removed to the 
genus TristAnia ; 3£. Cajupv-ti^ &om 
which the Cajeput oil is made, and 
M, Levbcadindron, the Black and 
White Tree, are natives of the 
East Indies, and require a stove in 
England ; but all the Australian 
species are greenhouse plants. One 
(k the handsomest of these, M, 
fidgena, has its flowers in a long 
spike, which looks like a bottle- 
brush. All the kinds should be 
grown in a compost of sand, loam, 
and peat ; and they are all propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Mela'nthidm. — Mdcmthdcece. — 
Pretty little plants with bulbous 
roots and blackish flowers, mostly 
natives of the Cape of Good Kape, 
and requiring the usual treatment 
of Cape bulbs. 

Mela'btoma. — Melastomdcece. — 
Very handsome stove shrubs, with 
large showy flowers. The leaves are 
also large and strongly ribbed. The 
fruit* is eatable, and filled with a 
black pulp ; whence the name of 
Mel&stoma, or Black-mouth, is said 
to be given to it, because it stains 
the mouths of those who eat it. All 
the species are natives of Ceylon 
and other parts of the East Indies ; 
and they all require to be grown in 
peat, and kept rather dry during 
winter. 

Mb'lia. — Melidcecs. — The Bead 
Tree. — M. Azeda/rdchy the common 
Bead Tree, is a half-hardy shrub, or 
tree, with lilac flowers and yellow 
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berries, the pulp of wliich is poison- 
ous ; but tiie hard stone in the 
cenla:^ is used to make rosaries. 
Thore is another species, M. semper- 
vivefMf which is a natire of the West 
Indies, where it is called the Indian 
Lilac, or Pride of India. Both 
kinds are generally kept in the 
store in England, where they will 
ripen their seeds ; but the first kind 
does very well against a conserva- 
tive wall, and it has flowered in 
the open air at Bayswater and other 
places. It will grow best in loam 
and peat, and it is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Mblia'nthus. — Rvid.eece,— The 
Honey -flower. — A half- shrubby 
greenhouse plants with bluish-green 
or rather gray, leaves, sometimes 
called Sicilian Ragwort. If planted 
in the open air, and slightly pro- 
tected from frost, it will grow ten 
feet high, and produce its large 
spikes of brownish red flowers 
abundantly. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It should be 
grown in a light rich soil if it be 
wanted to attain a large size ; or in 
sand, mixed with a little loam and 
lime-rubbish, if it be wanted to 
flower while yet of a small size. It 
looks very well trained against a 
south wall. 

Meli'ssa. — LabidtcB. — The Balm. 
— None of these species are par- 
ticularly ornamental, but they are 
worth growing for the fragrance of 
their leaves. They are all hardy 
perennials, which will grow in any 
soil or situation, and which are pro- 
pagated by dividing the root. 

Meloca'ctus. — Cactdcece, — The 
Melon Thistle. — All these plants 
have a sort of crown of cottony sub- 
stance, which sometimes grows to 
an enormous size. The flowers are 
generally red, and are produced 
around this crown. They are na- 
tives of the hottest parts of the 



tropics, and should be kept in a dry 
stove in England. They should be 
grown in a Httle sandy loam, nixed 
with two-thirds of lime rubbish ; 
and the pots in which they grow 
must be well drained with cinders, 
as they are very liable to damp off 
or rot) if any stagncnt water be 
suffered to remain about the roots. 
They are very much improved by 
plunging the pots in which they 
grow into tan, and thus affording 
the plants bottom heat. 
Melon Thistle. — SeeMELooA^o- 

TUS. 

Meihspe^rmtjm. — Menispermd- 
cecB, — Handsome climbiDg shrubs, 
natives of Europe, and North Ame- 
rica, with curiously shaped leaves, 
racemes of yellowish or greenish 
white flowers, and red or black 
berries, which have somewhat of an 
intoxicating quality. M, canadenae, 
which is the commonest species, is a 
hardy free-growing climber, admi- 
rably adapted for covering a wall or 
arbour in a very short time, and in 
a very ornamental manner. It is 
well deserving of general cultivation, 
and yet it is comparatively little 
known, perhaps on account of the 
modest colour of its elegant little 
drooping racemes of flowers, which 
are generally hidden from common 
observers by the leaves. Its English 
name of Moonseed is derived frx>m 
the shape of the seed, which resem- 
bles a crescent or half-moon. It 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and it looks very well on a lawn 
trained up a single pole, and with 
the extremity of its branches left to 
spread themselves at pleasure. It 
also looks very well trained to form 
a pillar, or to frame with an um- 
brella top, &c. 

Menta^nthes. — Oeatianece, — 
The Buck-bean. — The European 
kinds have white flowers, but some 
of the exotic species, now called 
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ViUdrsia, wMch are natires of 
Anstralia and the Gape, are very 
handsome, with rery showy yellow 
flowers. They are all marsh plants, 
and shonld be sown or planted in the 
mnd or soft groond lefb by the 
water. Some of the kinds are only 
half-hardy. 

Menzis^ia. — ErichcecB. — Little 
heath-like plants, formerly indnded 
in the genus Erica, natives of Eu- 
rope and North America. The 
commonest kind (M, polifblia), St. 
Babeoc^s Heath, is found wild in 
Ireland. The flowers are larger 
and more globular than those of tiie 
common Heaths, and much hand- 
somer. They are quite hardy, and 
only require to be grown in sandy 
peat or heath-mould. 

Mesembrta'nthemum. — Fic&i- 
dece. — The name of Mesembry4nthe- 
mum signifies mid-day flower ; and 
this name admirably expresses the 
habit of the plants, their flowers 
only expanding in the brightest 
sunshine. The English name of 
Fig Marigold alludes to the fruit, 
which is shaped like a fig, and which 
is eaten by the Hottentots ; and to 
the flower, which resembles that of 
a Marigold in shape, and sometimes 
in colour. There are two kinds of 
Mesembryanthemum which are 
called the Ice-plant^ M. glaciitle and 
M, cry«t6Uinvm, the former being 
an annual, and the latter a biennial 
— and they take their English name 
from the little globular protube- 
rances, or rather blisters (which 
botanists call papulse), fllled with a 
soft watery matter, which glisten 
over the whole of tiie plants, and 
make them look as though they 
were corered with ice. The flowers 
of these plants are white ; but there 
are other Mesembryanthemums with 
pink or purple flowers, and those of 
the commonest and hardiest kind, 
M, pomeridiarmm, are of a brilliant 



y^ow. This kind is an annual, 
the seeds of which should be sown 
on a hotbed, and the young plants 
transferred to the open groimd in 
May ; and they should be always 
pkmted out in the open border, as 
they never flower well in a pot. The 
peiennial kinds may be grown either 
in pots, or in the open ground ; but 
in the latter case they should either 
be taken up or carefully protected 
during winter, as they are killed by 
the sl^htest frost. They should be 
grown in sandy or gravelly soil, 
which, for the larger-growing spe- 
cies, may be mixed with a little 
loam : but even of these, the poorer 
and more sandy the soil, the more 
brilliant will be the colour of the 
flowers, though the leaves and stems 
will become small and weak. All 
the species should be kept quite 
dry when in a dormant state, and 
abundantly supplied with water 
when they are about to flower ; and 
all the perennial kinds are propa- 
gated by cuttings which should be 
kept dry for several days after they 
are put into the ground till they 
begin to wither, when they should 
be supplied with a little water, and 
they will directly begin to throw 
out roots. The pots in which these 
plants are grown should be well 
drained with cinders ; and when 
planted out in the open air, it should 
be on a dry, open, sunny bank. 

Mb'spilus. — Rosacece, — This is 
one of those genera which have been 
dismantled and almost annihilated, 
by modem botanists. A few years 
ago, almost all the flowering shrubs 
and low trees included in the order 
Bosdcese, were referred to M6spilus. 
All the Cratceguses, a great number 
of the Pyruses, the Ardnias, Ame- 
l^chier, £riob6trya, and many 
other allied genera, were all con- 
sidered to belong to M6spilus. 
Now, however, the genus Melius 
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is confined to the two kinds of 
Medlars ; and even of these, M. 
ffrandijlora seems rather doubtful. 
Mispilua germdntcOf the common 
Medlar, and its varieties, are now, 
tiberefore, the sole support of this 
once extensive genus ; and they 
are not only trees of considerable 
size, but trees tJiat, notwithstanding 
their large white blossoms, are too 
coarse growing to be called orna- 
mental. 

Metroside^bos. — MyrtdLcece. — 
Australian and Cape shrubs, with 
tassel-like flowers, nearly allied to 
Melaleilca. One species {M. v^rtis), 
the Ironwood, is a tree and a native 
of the East Indies. The most beau- 
tiful of the Australian shrubs for- 
merly considered as belonging to 
this genus, are now removed to the 
genus CalUstdmon ; and these have 
generally crimson flowers. The re- 
maining species are generally kept 
in a greenhouse in England, but 
they may be grown in the open air, 
if they are slightly protected during 
winter ; and in sheltered situations 
they will often stand several years 
without any protection whatever. 
They should be grown in a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat, but any 
common garden soil will do ; and 
when grown in the open air, they 
should be trained against a wall. 
They are propagated by cuttings of 
the ripened wood, which cannot be 
struck without the help of sand, 
bottom-heat, and a bell-glass. 

Mignonette. — Reseda odorhta. 
— This well-known plant is gene- 
rally considered as an annual, and 
sown every year as such ; but it is, 
in feet, a shrub, and if preserved 
carefully through the winter, in two 
or three years its stem will become 
quite woody. In this state it is 
oaJled the Tree Mignonette, and is 
supposed by many to be a different 
species. It is a native of Barbary, 



and grows wild on the sandy shore 
of Algiers. The name, Mignonette, 
which is French for "the little 
darling," is supposed to have been 
given to it on account of its seeds 
having been first sent to England 
from Paris. It is rather singular, 
however, that it should be known 
by a French name in England, 
while in France it is called by its 
Latin name of Kesdda. 

Mignonette should always be sown 
in light sandy soil, if possible ; as 
when grown in a rich loam, it loses 
its fragrance. With a little manage- 
m&atf it may be contrived to have 
Mignonette in flower every month 
during the year, without the aid of 
either a regular gardener or a hot- 
house. In order that the plants 
may flower in winter, the seeds 
should be sown in the open border 
in July. Or, if it be more conve- 
nient, the seeds may be sown in 
pots in that month, placing the 
pots in a balcony, outside a window, 
or in any situation where they will 
have abundance of light and air. 
In September, the plants should be 
removed to the pots in which they 
are to flower, and only a sufiicient 
number left in each to make the 
pots look full, without the plants 
being so crowded as to occasion them 
to be drawn up. This number 
must, of course, vary according to 
the size of the pot ; but it should 
never exceed eight, or be less than 
three. The pots should then be 
taken into the house, and placed in 
any convenient situation in a room 
without a fire, till they have formed 
their blossom-buds, which will be 
the latter end of October, when they 
should be removed to a window in a 
room where there is a fire; when 
they will throw out abundance of 
branches, and will continue flowering 
beautifully during November, De- 
cember, and January ; and if they 
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are regularly ^raitered every day, 
till the following March. The seeds 
of the plants wUch are to come into 
flower in March to succeed them, 
should be sown in pots at the latter 
end of August, and the pots may be 
placed in a spare bedroom, or in 
any open shed, or other situation 
under cover, where they will have 
plenty of light, and can have air 
occasionally. Eai'ly in November 
they should be thinned out, or 
transplanted, so as to leave only six 
or eight plaiits in a pot, and these 
pots should be plunged into a shallow 
box or packing-case, half filled with 
coal-ashes, and placed in a cellar, 
or back-kitchen, or, in short, any 
place where they will not have much 
heat, and yet be protected from 
frost. While in this situation, they 
should be regularly watered once or 
twice a week ; and as no light is 
better than only a little, they may 
be covered with a piece of old 
carpeting, or an old ironing-blanket 
supported by a few sticks stuck in 
the earth, so as to prevent it frt)m 
crushing the plants by its weight. 
In this situation, though they will 
become quite blanched, they will 
grow freely, and be well-shaped 
plants ; while, on the contrary, if 
they had not been covered, as iJiey 
could not be put in a window on 
account of the danger from frost, 
they would have become etiolated, 
or drawn up, with weak, ill-shaped 
stems, in the efforts they would 
have made to reach the light. Be- 
sides, the blanket will save them 
from being injured by frost. About 
a fortnight before they are wanted 
to flower, the blanket may be taken 
ofl^ and the box removed to the 
window of the kitchen, or some 
place where there is a constant 
fire ; when the plants will soon 
become quite green, and will form 
flower- buds. The pots may then be 



taken out of their box, and removed 
to the room where they are to flower, 
having been first put into other 
pots, somewhat larger than them- 
selves, and the interstices between 
the two being stuffed with moss, 
which may also be laid on the 
surface of the earth in the inner 
pot; or, if moss cannot be easily 
obtained, double pots will suffice, 
the outer one being only just large 
enough to admit the inner one. A 
third crop may be sown in Feb- 
ruary, in pots which may be kept 
under shelter till all danger is over 
from frost, and which may be then 
set out on window-sills, or in any 
other situation in the open air, and 
which will flower in May, June, and 
July, continuing in flower till they 
are succeeded by a fourth crop sown 
in April, in the open ground, or in 
pots in the open air, which will 
come into flower in July, and con- 
tinue till November. 

When it is wished to obtain a 
plant of Tree Mignonette, a healthy 
vigorous plant of Mignonette sown 
in April should be placed at the 
proper time for transplanting in a 
pot by itself, and the blossom-buds 
should be taken off as fast as they 
appear. In autumn, all the lower 
side-shoots should be cut off, so as 
to shape the plant into a miniature 
tree, and it should be transplanted 
into a larger pot, with fresh soil, 
formed of turfy loam broken small, 
but not sifted, and sand. It should 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or 
warm room, and by being regularly 
watered every day, and kept tole- 
rably warm, it will remain in a 
growing state all the winter, and by 
spring its stem will begin to appear 
woody. It should be treated in the 
same manner the following year, all 
the side branches being cut off as 
they appear, except those that are 
to form the head of the tree ; and 
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by the third spring it will have 
hark on its trunk, and he com- 
pletely a shmh. It may now he 
suffered to flower, and its hlossoms, 
which will he deUghtfally fragrant, 
will continue to he produced every 
Bummer, for a great many years in 
succession. 

Many persons save theii* own seed 
of the common Mignonette ; hut it 
is hardly worth while to do so, as it 
is generally both good and cheap in 
the seed-shops. 

Mildew. — Rose-trees and many 
other plants are very apt to he 
affected in autumn with a white or 
brownish appearance on the leaves, 
which is sometimes called the blight, 
but more properly rust or mildew. 
The cause of this appearance was 
long unknown ; and some supposed 
it to be produced by unhealthy wind, 
and others that it was the work of 
insects : it is now, however, satis- 
factorily proved to be a parasitic 
plant or F(ingus growing on the 
leaves, as Lichens and other F^gi 
grow on the bark. 

The parasitic Fiingi, known by 
the general name of mildew, are of 
three kinds ; viz. those that grow 
on the surface of the leaf, those 
which form under the epidermis or 
outer skin, and those that attack 
the root. The first kind may some- 
times be removed by abundant 
watering ; which not only gives 
vigour to the plant, but actually 
tends to loosen the hold the Fungus 
has taken of the leaves ; but the 
second kind can only be stopped 
in its career by the removal and 
burning of all the infected leaves ; 
and the third generally occasions(^ 
the death of the plant. The dif- 
ferent kinds of Uredo (from urOj to 
bum or scorch), which look as 
though the under side of the leaves 
were covered over with a brown 
powder, and the different kinds of 



^cfdium which lise like pimples 
over the leaves, and burst when 
ripe, are the most destructive. The 
smut which attacks the com crops 
belongs to the first of these genera, 
and the Berberry mildew to the 
last. The root mildew generally 
attacks bulbs ; and when the 
Crocus is cultivated for saf&on. 
sometimes the entire crop is thus 
destroyed. Many remedies formildew 
have been recommended, but none 
can be depended upon ; and the 
best means of preventing its ap- 
pearance seems to be keeping the 
plants in a state of vigorous growth ; 
as it is found only on such plants as 
do not appear to have had suffideat 
strength to resist its attacks. 

Milfoil. — See Achillea. 

MniKVETCH.— See Astsa^oalus. 

IMjLKWORT. — ^See POLT^OALA. 

Mi'lla. — AsphodHecB. — A Mex- 
ican plant, with flowers of the most 
Inilliant and purest white, which 
continue expanded day and night, 
till they fade, instead of closing at 
night, as is usual with plants of the 
same family. They will grow in 
any common soil, and only require a 
slight protection from frost, such as 
covering with dead leaves, &c., 
during winter. 

MiLTO^NiA. — OrchidacecB, — A 
very beautiful epiphyte from Brazil, 
with its flowers on erect seems, like 
those of the Cattleya which this plant 
somewhat resembles. Though an 
epiphyte, it is generally grown in 
England in a pot, in loam, mixed 
with sand and i-nbbish, and it 
requires the same treatment as 
other orchidaceous epiphytal plants 
which will bear being grown in pots. 

Mimosa. — Leguminbsce. — To this 
genus belongs the Sensitive Plant, of 
which there are three species, the 
leaves of all of which shrink at the 
touch ; M. pudica is the Sensitive 
Plant most cultivated in hothouses, 
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though M, 9tn.^^va is also very gene- 
. rally cultivated; the former, howerer, 
is a shrub, and the latter an annual 
or a biennial. Both may be raised 
on a hotbed in spring, with the 
tender annuals, and either kept in 
pots throughout the summer, or 
turned out into the open border about 
the end of May. Many species 
formerly included under the genus 
Mimdsa are now removed to Acdcia ; 
the principal distinction between 
the genera being that Mimor<v has a 
jointed seed-pod, which Acacia has 
not. Several other genera have also 
been formed out of Mimosa. Some 
of the kinds are stove-plants ; others 
thrive in a greenhouse ; and 3f. 
margmdia Dec., (the M, prostrdUa 
of the nurseries, ) is sufficiently hardy 
to stand ordinary winters against a 
conservative wall. They should be 
all grown in a mixture of loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
seeds or cuttings. See Sbnsititb 
Plant. 

Mi^MULua. — ScrophvIdrincB. — 
The Monkey-flower.— The first Ml- 
mulus introduced into Britain was 
M. HngenSf in the time of Miller, 
and M, ghuinosris, a shrubby spe- 
cies, with orange flowers, was the 
second. Since then numerous spe- 
cies have been introduced from 
North and South America, prin- 
cipally annuals and perennials. All 
the herbaceous kinds of Mimulus 
cross fireely with each other, and 
thus a great number of showy 
plants have been raised, particularly 
by Mr. James M'Nab, of the RoyiJ 
Botanic G^ardens, Edinburgh. They 
should all be grown in a compost of 
peat and loam, and supplied abun- 
dantly with water ; indeed, when 
grown in pots they should be kept 
constantly standing in saucers full 
of water. They are all very nearly 
hardy ; and M, rdseus, M, cardi- 
naliSf and M, moschcU'us will grow 



in the open air, for several yean 
without any protection, dying down 
to the ground in Tenter, and spring- 
ing up and flowering abundantly, 
every spring. The shrubby kinds 
are now separated from the others, 
and formed into a new genus, 
under the name of Dlplacus. (See 
Di^PLAOus.) The name of Monkey- 
plant alludes to the seeds, which 
are marked so as to bear some re- 
semblance to the &ce of a monkey. 

MntA^ius. — Nyctagineas. — The 
Marvel of Peru. — These plants, 
though generally treated as annuals, 
have fu^orm tuberous roots, which 
may be taken up every year and re- 
planted, like those of the Dahlia. 
They require a rich soil. 

MiRBE^LiA. — Legwmndaa. — An 
Australian shrub, with pretty pea- 
flowers ; which is generally kept in 
a greenhouse in British gardens. — 
See Australian Shbubs. 

Mistletoe. — See Vi'scum. 

MoLUOCE^LLA. — Labidiw, — Mol- 
davian Balm. — A hardy annual, 
which only requires sowing in March 
or April in the open border, in any 
common garden soil. — See Annuals. 

Mo^LT.— A kind of garlic, with 
very pretty yellow flowers. — See 
A'llium. 

Momo'rdioa. — CucurhitacecB. — 
The squirting Cucumber. — An an- 
nual gourd-like plant, with woolly 
leaves and yellow flowers, the firuit 
of which resembles a small Cucum- 
ber ; and which, when ripe, bursts 
the moment it is touched, scattering 
its seeds and the half-liquid pulpy 
matter in which they are contained 
to a considerable distance. This 
quality made it a favourite in gar- 
dens a century ago, when some 
people were yet in a state of 
sufficient barbarism to find amuse- 
ment in the annoyance of others ; 
but it has now deservedly fallen 
into disrepute, and is seldom grown. 
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Monacha'nthus. — OrchiddcecB, 
— The Monk Flower. — An orchid - 
eons epiphyte from Demeraxa and 
Brazil, requiring the nsnal treatment 
of similar plants. — See Obchideous 
Epiphytes. 

Mona'rda. — LabiatOB. — Hardy 
herbaceous plants, with showy 
flowers, natives of North America, 
they grow best in a rich light soil ; 
and tiiey are increased by dmding 
the root. Monarda dfdyma pro- 
duces the Bergamot. 

Mone; Wort. — Lysimachia 
Nummtdiria. — A trailing plant, 
with yellow flowers, which should 
be grown in peat, or some other 
light soil, and kept moist. Its long 
trailing shootslook rery wellhangiug 
over the sides of a rustic basket or 
yase, supported on a pedestal, or 
rock -work ; and in such situations, 
if kept moist, it will flower abxm- 
dantly; while the same plant 
removed into the shade will not 
produce a single flower, and is easily 
killed if watering be neglected. 

Monk Flower. — See Mona- 
cha'nthus. 

Monkey Flower. — See Mi'mu- 
Lus and Di'plaous. 

Monk's Hood. — See Aconi^tum. 

MoNOCHLAMY'DEiE. — Plants hav- 
ing only a calyx and no corolla ; in 
opposition to Diohlauy^de^, which 
are the plants which have both a 
calyx and a corolla. 

Monocotyledonous Plants are 
those, the seeds of which .send up 
only one cotyledon or seed-leaf when 
they vegetate, and have leaves, the 
veins of which are in parallel lines. 
The ligneous or woody plants be- 
longing to this division increase 
very little in thickness during the 
whole period of their existence ; and 
their wood consists of fibrous matter, 
fresh quantities of which are de- 
posited every year within the stem. 
—See Endogens. 



Monobcious Plants are those 
which have the male and female 
fiowers separate, but still on the 
same plant ; while Dkboiovs plants 
are those which have the male and 
female flowers distinct, and on 
different plants. 

MoNo'psis. — Lohelidcea;. — A 
very beautiful little trailing plants 
having dark-blue flowers with con- 
spicuous yellow anthers, and the 
flowers on long footstalks. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and it should be grown in sandy 
peat. It is suitable for rock-work. 

Monso^nia. — GeraniaceoB. — Very 
beautiful herbaceous plants, nearly 
allied to the Geraniums, but with 
much larger flowers, and named in 
honour of Lady Anne Monson. They 
are now rarely seen, but well deserve 
cultivation. They should be grown 
in a mixture of vegetable mould and 
loam, and kept in a greenhouse. 
They are propagated by cuttings, or 
by dividing the roots. They are 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Moonseed. — SeeMENisPE'RiiuM. 

Moon Trefoil. — Medicago ar- 
hdrea. 

Moor Heath. — The English 
name of Gypsoca'llis. 

MoRiS^A. — Iridece, — Bulbous- 
rooted plants, with very handsome 
flowers, nearly allied to Pxia, from 
which genus they have been removed. 
They are generally grown in pots, 
in a mixture of sandy loam and 
vegetable mould ; and when they 
have done flowering they should be 
kept dry till they begin to grow in 
spring. When planted in the open 
ground, they should be protected 
from frost and heavy rains. 

Morica'ndia. — Cruclferce. — A 
very pretty hardy annual, which 
should be sown in the open border 
in March or April. M. RamhuHi is 
a native of Spain, introduced in 1856. 

MoBMO^DES. — Ch'eMdacecB, — An 
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orcWdeous epiphyte, "with dark- 
purple flowers, from the Spanish 
Main. It should be grown on a 
piece of wood. — See Orohidkous 
Epiphytes. 

Mo'rna. — Compdsitce. — Beauti- 
ful half hardy annuals, with ever- 
lasting flowers, which should be 
raised on a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. 

MossHOUSES are constructed of 
wood lined with rough boards, to 
which moss, generally of several 
different kinds, is attached by cord 
or wire, and nails. The roof is also 
covered with boards, to which is 
fixed sometimes thatch, and at 
other times heath, or the mossy 
bark of oak, pine, birch, or other 
old trees. The floor is generally 
paved with blocks of wood, or some- 
times with small pebbles, or any 
other material, according to fancy. 
The ceiling is generally Uned with 
moss in the same manner as the 
side walls, and both may be formed 
into panels, according to the taste 
of the designer. There are a great 
many kinds of Moss and Lichens 
which may be used for lining moss- 
houses. Ofterrestrial Mosses, those 
which are most common are the 
JHcranum glaUcwmy which is of a 
whitish green, and Bryum hdimumf 
which is of a yellowish green ; 
Sjthdgnwm acutifdlium is of a pink- 
ish colour, and S, ohtusifdlmm is of 
a yellowish white. The commonest 
Tree Moss, or technically Lichen, 
is Cendmi/ce rangiferhuij the Hein- 
decr Moss, which is found on the 
Ash, and on many other trees, and 
is white. This Moss also grows in 
great abundance on poor gravelly 
soils, among heath ; for example, 
on Bagshot Heath, near London. 
Any quantity of the green mosses, 
and also of the yellow kinds, may 
be purchased in Covent Gtirden 
Market : and the Reindeer Moss, if 



ordered from local nurserymen ad- 
joining heaths, may be coUected by 
the same persons who supply them 
with the other Mosses. Almost 
everything in an affair of this kind 
must be left to the fancy of the 
designer. Some of the handsomest 
mosshouses in England have been 
erected in Bagshot Park, the seat of 
the Duchess of Gloucester, by her 
B«yal Highnesses very intelligent 
gardener, Mr. Toward. Mosshouses 
must not be confounded with root- 
houses, which are formed with fan- 
tastic roots, or with wood houses, 
which are formed with branches of 
trees with the bark on. When a 
mosshouse is to be erected, the first 
thing to be done is to make a draw- 
ing of the effect that it is intended 
to produce, and then to prepare the 
fhune. K the mosshouse is to be 
only a kind of alcove open in front 
and without windows, it will be 
easy to get some wood, and any 
man-servant who can use a saw and 
a hammer can put it together ; but 
if it is to have a door and windows, 
a regular carpenter must be called 
in. In the first case, young Pine 
and Larch trees that have been cut 
down in thinning plantations will 
do very well. When the framework 
is completed, laths must be nailed 
across the compartments, between 
which the moss is thrust with a 
wooden knife, or blunt chisel, the 
root end being lowest. The great 
art consists in arranging the moss 
so as to form a pattern : and this is 
accomplished by sorting the moss 
into heaps of th« different colours, 
tracing the pattern rudely on the 
laths, and keeping a coloured copy 
of the design before the operator. 
The moss should be so contrived as 
completely to hide the laths, and it 
should also be pushed in to a suffi- 
cient depth to be quite firm. The 
lines of the figure should be quite 
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distinct, and the colours clear and 
well contrasted. 

Moth. — Moths are distingnished 
from' butterflies by flying at night 
instead of during the day ; and by 
their antennae, which are pointed, 
and sometimes feathery, instead of 
terminating in a knob like those of 
the butterflies. Moths are more 
difficult to entrap in their perfect 
state than butterflies, as they are 
rarely seen by day ; but a diUgent 
search should be made for their eggs, 
and, their caterpillars should be de- 
stroyed as soon as they are hatched 
if possible, while they are quite 
snuJl. 

Mould. — Thoroughly decomposed 
leaves or putrescent manure, mixed 
with sand or other light soil, is 
called mould, which is chiefly distin- 
guished from soils by its containing 
but a small portion of earthy matter; 
hence we have leaf-mould, composed 
chiefly of rotten leaves; dung-mould, 
of dung reduced to a dry powdery 
matter ; and heath-mould, consis- 
ting of the black vegetable soil 
found on the surface of heaths, and 
always more or less mixed with 
sand. The two first kinds of mould 
are used for growing plants which in 
cultivation are considerably removed 
from a state of nature, such as 
Pelargoniums, China Roses, Fuchsias, 
Balsams, Petunias, and a great 
many others ; and the heath-mould 
is used in the culture of Heaths 
and of EricsLcese, and more or less in 
most New Holland and Cape shrubs 
and bulbs. In general, all plants 
whatever, from the Oak to the Moss, 
will grow in heath-mould alone, and 
therefore it is a particularly useful 
soil in which to raise seedlings ; 
and in this respect it differs mate- 
rially from leaf-mould and dung- 
mould, in which they will not grow. 
Garden-mould is composed of de- 
cayed vegetables and manure mixed 



with the finer part of the mS^ 
thoroughly pulverised by repeated 
digging, raking, and hoeing. 

Mountain Ash. — Pyrus aucu' 
peLria. — A well known tree, very 
ornamental in shrubberies for the 
abundance of red berries with which 
it is covered every autumn. It is 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
soil and situation. 

Mouse. — Mice are sometimes 
troublesome in gardens in country 
places, particularly where there are 
many bulbs planted, as they eat the 
solid bulbs or corms. To prevent 
their ravages chopped furze is some- 
times buried with the bulbs, or the 
clippings of thorn hedges or rose 
briars are laid over the bed. 

MouTAN. — The Tree Peony is 
generally called the Moutan, or 
Botan, in China; and several new 
and splendid kinds have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Fortune since the year 
1846. Some of these kinds are a 
pure white, others scarlet, others 
salmon colour, and others purple of 
various shades. One was reported 
to be yellow, but it proves to be 
only straw colour of a very fisiint 
tint. All the kinds are very orna- 
mental ; and some of them in their 
native country, Japan, acquire a 
woody stem eight or ten feet high 
in a single season. 

Moving Plant. — JDesmddium 
gyranSf a native of the East Indies^ 
which requires a stove in Great 
Britain. It has pea flowers not 
remarkable for their beauty, and 
it derives its name of Moving Plant 
from the singular motion of its 
leaves, which, when the sun is 
shining fall upon them, begin to 
turn and quiver in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. Sometimes only 
one or two leaves will move slowly 
up and down, as though each turned 
on a pivot, but at otiber times the 
whole tree appears in a violent state 
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of agitation, every leaf trembling as 
though it were shaken by some in- 
visible hand. 

Mowing is an operation performed 
-with the scythe, and in ornamental 
gardening it is used for the purpose 
of keeping the grass quite short and 
smooth. It is the most laborious 
operation which falls to the lot' of 
the working gardener, and in large 
places there are generally a set of 
labourers, who are not gardeners, 
who are kept on purpose for it. 
A substitute for mowing with the 
scythe has lately been introduced in 
the form of a mowing machine, 
which requires &r less skill and 
exertion than the scythe, and an- 
swers very well where the surface 
of the soil to be mowed is perfectly 
smooth and firm, the grass of even 
quality, and the machine only used 
in dry weather. It is particularly 
adapted for amateurs, affording an 
excellent exercise to the arms and 
every part of the body: but it is 
proper to observe that many gar- 
deners are prejudiced against it. 
Where a lawn is varied by numerous 
small beds or single trees or bushes, 
the scythe is required, in addition to 
the machine, for mowing up close 
to the branches or stems of the 
plants ; but where an amateur mows 
his own lawn with a machine, a 
better instrument than the scythe 
for the purpose mentioned, is a pair 
of common hedge- shears, with which 
the grass may be clipped as short 
as it can be mown. When a lawn 
is newly formed, and the soil is rich, 
it will require to be mown every 
eight or ten days for the first and 
second summers; but afterwards, 
when the soil becomes exhausted, 
and the grass grows with less vigour, 
once a fortnight for the three sum- 
mer months will suffice, and once 
every three weeks or a month for 
the autumn. 



Muou^NA. — Legumindsat, — Cow 
Itch. — M, prtiriena is a stove plant 
with large drooping racemes of very 
beautiful dark-purple pea-flowers. 
The legumes or seed pods are 
covered with long brittie hairs, 
which cause an Intolerable itching 
if applied to the skin. The species 
is a native of the West Indies, but 
other kinds are found in the East 
Indies, where the pods are skinned 
and eaten, cooked like kidney beans. 
The seeds, which are large, round, 
and fiat, with a scar running all 
round them, are sometimes called 
asses* eyes. 

Mulching is seldom used in 
flower-gardens, though it may be 
applied advantageously to Camellias 
and Magnolias, and any other half 
tender shrubs. It con^sts in laying 
a quantity of straw, or litter round 
the stem of the plant, so as to cover 
the whole of the roots during winter, 
and either removing it or forking it 
into the ground in spring. 

Mullein. — See Vkbba'soum. 

Mu'sA. — MtuhcecB, — The Plan- 
tain, or Banana. — Stove plants, 
grown generally for their fruit, but 
very ornamental from their large 
leaves and curious flowers. Most 
of the species require a great deal 
of room, as they will neither flower 
nor fruit till they attain a large size. 
Tl^y should be grown in a rich loam 
kept moist, and they are increased 
by suckers. The new kind, Milsa 
CavendUhiij flowers when of a much 
smaller size than any of the other 
kinds. 

MuBOA^i. — AapKodUem. — The 
Grape Hyacinth. — Bulbous-rooted 
plants, that only require planting 
in any common garden-soil, where 
they may remain several years, 
flowering every year in succession, 
without any care being necessary in 
taking them up, &c. The Starch 
Hyacinth {M, racemdsum) takes its 
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name from its flowers smelling like 
starch. 

Musk Plant. — There are two 
plants known by this name, viz. 
Mimidtu moschatus^ a dwarf plant 
with yellow flowers ; and A'ster 
argophyllus, a tall plant with bine 
flowers. 

MuTi'siA. — CompdsitcB. — Curious 
plants, with tendrils at the extre- 
mity of the leaves. They are natives 
of Brazil, and. require a stove in 
England. They should be grown 
in peat and loam, and they are pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

Mta n'th us. — (h'chidacea, — Fly- 
wort. — An Orchideous epiphyte from 
Demerara, which should be grown 
in a moist stove on half -rotten wood. 
—See Orohideous Epiphttss. 

MYGi'NDA.—iZAawndceflP.— Hand- 
some shrubs, nearly allied to the 
Holly ; natives of the West Indies. 
They are generally stove plants in 
England, and they should be grown 
in sandy loam. 

Myoso\pis. — BoraginecB, — M, 
paUcsti-is, the Forget-me-not, de- 
lights in moist places on the border 
of running streams. M. sylvdtica, 
which is found in woods, resembles 
it, but the flowers are very inferior. 

Mybi^ OA. — Myricacece, — The 
Candleberry Myrtle and the Sweet 
Gale belong to this genus, and they 
are both interesting to the botani^. 
They should be grown in loam and 
peat, and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

My'rtus. — MyrtdcecB. — ^A genus 
of beautiful evergreen shrubs, na- 
tives of Europe, Asia, South Ame- 
rica, and some of them of New 
Holland. The common Myrtle, 
M, commUnist of which there are 
eight or ten very distinct varieties, 
is too well known to require any 
description. Myrtles are not sur- 
passed in beauty of foliage by any 
other exotic shrub ; the flowers are 



of a pure white, and, like the leaves^ 
fragrant. The fragrance arises from 
an oil which is secreted in litUe 
cells, which appear as dots when 
the leaves are held up to the light. 
The handsomest varieties of the 
common Myrtle are the Roman, or 
broad-leaved, the broad-leaved 
Butch, and the narrow-leaved and 
double-flowered. They will grow 
in any common soil, somewhat 
loamy, and are propagated with 
most facility by cuttings of the 
current year's wood, when it is just 
beginning to ripen, cut across at a 
joint and then {flanted in sand, and 
covered with a bell-glass. Cuttings 
will root, however, taken off at any 
season, and treated with common 
care. When cuttings are made of 
the old wood they should be planted 
to the depth of half the space 
between the buds, as shown in fig. 
36. Myrtles may also be raised 
from seeds, which are produced 




FIG. 86. — A CUTTING OF A MYRTLE PRK- 
PAKED FOR PLANTING ,* THE DOTTED 
LINE SHOWING THE GROUND. 

freely by the broad -leaved kinds. 
M. bullaia is a native of New Zea- 
land, and has blistered leaves. Its 
native name is Rama-Rama. M. to- 
mentdsa is a native of China, with 
woolly leaves and purple flowers, 
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Yfhich appear in June and Jnly. 
M, PimSnta, now made Piminta 
vulgariSf is a native of tbe West 
Indies, requiring a stove, and is the 
plant producing the common Allspice 
of the shops. The common broad- 
leaved Myrtle will stand the winter 
against a conservative wall, in dry 
soil, in most parts of England, and 
also in Scotland, more particularly 
in low situations, near the sea. 
At Nettlecombe, in Somersetshire, 
there are large trees covered with 
flowers. In most parts of Ireland 
it is as hardy as the common Lau- 
rustinus is in the climate of London. 
Garden hedges are made of it at 
Belfast, and also at Cork. 



"RAILING half hardy shrubs 
•^ against a wall is an operation 
lliat should be performed with great 
care ; and as the sole object of 
growing the shrubs is on account of 
their being ornamental, nothing 
should be shown which tends in tbe 
slightest degree to injure this effect. 
For this reason the nails should be 
small and round headed, and strips 
of leather or black tape are prefer- 
able to list. Leather is sometimes 
preferred to list, even for fruit trees, 
because it dues not harbour insects ; 
but it is too expensive to be used on 
a large scale. In nailing ornamental 
shrubs, the branches should not be 
kept 80 close to the wall as fruit- 
trees, as half their beauty would be 
lost if they were deprived of their 
loose shoots. All that is required 
is to train the trunk and main 
branches. 

Napoleo^na. — Bdviaideece, — 
N. imperiilfis is a very singular 
plant, with flowers which, when 
fresh, are apricot-coloured and 
crimson, but which, when dyin^, 
assume a bluish tint. The whole 
appearance of the genus is so remark- 



able as to render it necessary to 
constitute a new order for it betwe^i 
CucurbitdcecB and Passifiordcece, 
N. imperidlis was first brought to 
England in 1848. 

Napoleon's Weeping Willow. 
— This Willow differs from the 
common kind in several respects, 
and it is probably the male variety 
oi SiUix habyl6nica^ of which only 
the female was formerly known in 
England. It is of much slower 
growth than the common kind, and 
therefore much better adapted for 
planting in a shrubbery. 

N ARCi'ssus. — A maryllidacece. — 
The genus Narcissus is a very ex- 
tensive one, embracing as it does, 
the Jonquils, the Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, the little Hoop Petticoat, the 
Poet's Narcissus, and the Daffodils, 
besides numerous others. The late 
Mr. Haworth paid great attention 
to this genus, and divided it into 
thirteen new genera, none of which, 
however, have been adopted by 
other botanists, though their names 
have been preserved in the sections 
into which the genus Narcissus is 
now divided. All the Narcissi are 
quite hardy, and will grow in any 
common garden soil ; and they are 
all increased by offsets. They may 
be left in the ground sevei-al years 
without sustaining any injury ; the 
only care necessary in their culture 
being not to shorten or cut off the 
leaves after the plant has flowered, 
but to leave them on till they wither 
naturally, as their assistance is 
necessary to mature the new bulb, 
which forms every year in the place 
of the old one. It is the more ne- 
cessary to attend to this, as many 
gardeners, from a mistaken idea 
of neatness, cut off the leaves of 
the Narcissi as soon as the flowers 
have faded, and in this way first 
enfeeble, and finally kill the plants. 

Nasturtium. — See Tbop-s'olum. 
\ 
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Navelwoet. — See Cotyib'don. 

Neck of a plimt. — The collar, 
collet) neck, or vital knot, is the 
point of junction from which spring 
the ascending stem aod branches, 
and the descending roots. This 
point has been called the heart of 
the plant) because any injury done 
to it causes instant death. 

Nblu'mbium. — NympkcBacece, — 
The Indian Lotus, or Sacred Bean 
of India. A stove aquatic, generally 
with white or pale-pink flowers ; 
rather difficult to flower in this 
country, as it requires great heat 
and abundance of room ; the seeds, 
also, which are sent over from India, 
rarely vegetate. The seeds should 
be sown in rich loamy soil in the 
bottom of a large tub, which should 
be kept full of water while the 
plants are growing, but which may 
be allowed to become dry when the 
flowers have faded. The plants are 
increased by dividing the root, or by 
seeds. There are two West Indian 
Nelumbiums ; one of which has 
pale-blue, and the other pale-yellow 
flowers. It must be observed, that 
the NeKimbium, or Indian Water- 
Lily, differs essentially from the 
Egyptian Water Lily, which flowers 
freely in a stove aquarium. — See 
Nymph^^a. 

Nemopa'nthes. — Celastrnece, or 
Aquifolidcece, — The new name for 
Plex ca/nad^nsis. 

Nemo'phila. — HydrophylldLcece. 
— Beautiful little annual plants, na- 
tives of Oalifomia, that require the 
usual treatment of similar plants. — 
See Californian Annuals and An- 
nuals. The most beautiful species is 
probably the common blue Wnd, N. 
insignis ; but there are three others, 
viz. N. a^omaWa, the flowers of which 
are white with black spots ; N. jtha- 
celioldeSf the flowers of which are 
almost black; and N. maculatay 
introduced in 1848, the flowers of 



which are white, with a dark purple- 
spot on each petol. 

Nepe'nthes. — Cyl/ineoR, — The 
Chinese Pitcher Plant. There are 
two species in common cultivation ; 
one a native of China, and the other 
of Ceylon ; both of them being 
marsh plants, and requiring the 
pot in which they grow to stand 
in a saucer full of water. N, distil' 
lathria grows above eight feet high, 
and it shows a tendency to curl its- 
tendrils round other plants, or any 
object within its reach, so as to 
support its pitchers, which are at 
the extremity of its tendrils. Both 
species should be grown in a peaty 
soil, and they both require the heat 
of a stove. Neither the flowers nor 
the fruit have the slightest beauty 
to recommend them. Some new 
Pitcher-plants, which are said to 
be distinct species, have been 
recently introduced. 

Ne'peta. — LabicUce, — Catmint. 
— Hardy herbaceous plants of no 
beauty, which grow freely in any 
common soil. 

Nbri^ne. — Amaryllidacece, — 
Showy bulbous-rooted plants, the 
type of which is the Gruemsey Lily, 
and which are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, China, and Japan. 
The Gruemsey Lily is a native of 
Japan, and the reason why it has 
obtained its English name is said 
to be, that a ship laden with these 
bulbs and other plants from China, 
was wrecked on the coast of Guern- 
sey; and that the bulbs being 
washed on shore, took root in the 
sandy soil of the beach, and flour- 
ished there so remarkably as to be 
supposed to be natives of the island. 
Whether this story be true or not, 
it is quite certain that for nearly 
two hundred years these bulbs have 
been cultivated in Guernsey with 
the greatest success, growing freely 
in the open air, and producing abun- 
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dance of offiaets every year, from 
which the English market is snpr 
plied. In England the bulbs are 
generally planted in spring, in pots 
of very sandy loam, and placed in 
some window or other situation 
where the they will have plenty of 
light. They flower in September 
and October; and as soon as they 
have flowered, the bulbs are gene- 
rally thrown away, as they are said 
never to flower well the second year. 
This is, however, entirely the fault 
of the grower ; as, if they were 
planted in a well-drained sunny 
border in the open ground, and 
allowed to mature their new bulbs 
every year by the agency of their 
leaves, there is no doubt but they 
would live as long as any of the 
kinds of Narcissi, and flower as 
freely. The bulbs might be pro- 
tected in winter by a layer of dead 
leaves, or litter from a oow-house ; 
and the bed, which should be of 
light sandy soil, should be occasion- 
ally manured in spring by a layer 
of old cow-dung. 

Ne^rium. — Apocyneoe, — The 
Oleander, or Bose lAurel. — There 
are three distinct species of Ndrium, 
besides several varieties. The first 
of these is the common Oleander, a 
native of Italy, but which is gene- 
rally kept in a greenhouse in Eng- 
land; the second, which is called 
N. jlavSscenSj has yellow flowers ; 
and the third, N. odhrv/nty which 
is a native of India, is a stove plant. 
The greenhouse species and their 
varieties (to which may be added 
N, spUndens, supposed to be a 
hybrid between N, Olednder and 
N. oddrum) all require a soil com- 
posed of one half loam, one quarter 
peat, and one quarter vegetable 
mould, or rotten dung ; or, if this 
soil cannot be obtained, equal parts 
of peat, loam, and sand. They 
should be regularly watered every 



day ; but as no water should ever 
be allowed to remain in a stagnant 
state about their roots, the pots in 
which they are grown should have 
no saucers. They should also be 
repotted at least once every year, 
and the soil shaken out from the 
roots, as they are plants which 
throw out a good deal of excremen- 
titious matter, which poisons the 
soil in which they grow. This re- 
potting should take place in spring ; 
and, after it has been performed, 
the plants should be watered and 
set in the shade for a day or two. 
As soon as they begin to grow they 
should have plenty of light and air, 
and they should be regularly watered 
twice a day, observing never to let 
any water remain in the saucer, if 
the pot should have one, though it 
is much better without. Thus 
treated, the Oleander will grow 
rapidly, and throw out such large 
bunches of flowers as to form a truly 
splendid object. The stove species 
is generally grown in rather a moist 
heat ; but it may be removed to the 
greenhouse, or even to the open air, 
during the hottest months of sum- 
mer, i£ care be taken to water its 
roots twice a day, and syringe it 
every evening overhead. 

New Zealand Tea. — Leptospir- 
mum scophrvum. — 

NiCA'NDEA. — Solcmaceoi. — The 
Alkekengi, or Kite-flower. A strong 
and vigorous annual, growing five or 
six feet high, and throwing out nu- 
merous branches. The flowers are 
blue, and the fruit is in an inflated 
capsule, like that of the Bladder- 
nut or Winter-Cherry. It is a na- 
tive of Peru, and its seeds should 
be sown in March or April, in a 
shrubbery or border, where the 
plants may have plenty of room, 
the seeds being put into the ground 
singly, and at least three feet apart, 

Niootia'na. — SolanacecB, — The 
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Tobacco. — All the different kinds of 
Tobacco have showy flowers ; but 
the handsomest species are N. Ta- 
hacum^ the Virginian or common 
Tobacco, N. noctifihra, N, muUi- 
vdlvis, and N. longijlbra. All these 
are annuals, and their seeds should 
be raised on a slight hotbed or warm 
border ; and the plants, when in 
their second pair of leaves, should 
be transplanted to a bed of light 
rich soil, where they should be 
planted three feet apart every way. 
While the plants are young, the 
joints of the leaves should be fre- 
quently examined, in search of a 
caterpillar which is frequently found 
there, and which, if not removed, 
will eat off the points of the shoots, 
and consequently destroy the beauty 
of the plant. N. r&stica, the com- 
mon, or English Tobacco, the leaves 
of which are generally used for 
making tobacco- water, &c., should 
never be grown in a garden, as the 
flowers are of a dirty greenish-yellow, 
and the whole plant is covered with 
clammy hairs, extremely disagree- 
able to the touch. 

Nierembe'rgia. — Solanoicece. — 
There are four species of Nierem- 
b^rgia, all natives of South America; 
viz. N. gr&cilis, N. aristdta, N. 
filicaMiSf and N, calyctna, all of 
which are pretty little greenhouse 
plants, with whitish flowers, but 
not at all showy. I have been thus 
particular in enumerating the kinds, 
because from professor Don and Dr. 
Graham having at first supposed 
that some of the kinds of Pettinia 
belonged to Nieremb^rgia, great 
confusion has arisen. The Nierem- 
bergias should be grown in peat and 
sand, and kept regularly watered. 

Nige'lla. — Eanurumldcece. — 
The Fennel-flower, or Devil in a 
Bush. — Annual plants, with showy 
flowers, which are, however, almost 
hidden by their leafy involucres. 



N, hispdnica is the handsomest 
species. They only require sowing 
in March or April in the open 
border : or they may be sown in 
autumn, as they will stand the 
winter without protection, and will 
thus be ready to flower early in 
summer. 

Nightshade. — See SolaVvm. 

Nisso'lia. — Legummdsce, — The 
Grass Vetch. — A rare British plant, 
with grass-like leaves and bright 
crimson single flowers, which looks 
very well on rock- work, where it can 
be kept moist. 

Nitra'ria. — Ficoidece, — Low 
shrubs with white flowers, which are 
very hardy, and will grow well in 
situations exposed to the sea. In 
gardens, the ground in which they 
grow should be occasionally watered 
with water in which saltpetre has 
been dissolved. 

Nitrate of Soda. — This sub- 
stance, which is found in great abun- 
dance as a natural production of the 
earth in South America, is a very 
powerful manure ; but it must be 
applied carefully, or it will make the 
leaves look brown and shrivelled. It 
should always be mixed well with the 
soil in which plants are to be placed, 
and not laid on the surface of soil in 
which plants are already growing. 
When it produces its proper effect, 
it gives great vigour to the plants, 
and renders the leaves of an intensely 
deep green. 

Noisette Rose. — Roses which 
bear their flowers in bunches, and 
which were named from a nursery- 
man of the name of Noisette, in 
Paris, who raised the first from seed 
of the common China. — For the 
culture, see Ro'sa. 

Nola^na. — Nolanhcece. -Trailing 
annual plants, with pretty blue 
flowers, that only require sowing in 
March in the open border. N, atn- 
plicifdliaj the handsomest species, 
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strongly resembles the minor Con- 
v61yiiIiiB. 

Kouta'nqerb, orNoLi-ME-TA'ir- 
GERB. — See Impa^tibns. 

Nc/nea. — Boragin€(B.-'The name 
given to the new genns, divided from 
Anchdsa, the Bngloss, and which 
includes several of the most orna- 
mental of the annual species, snch as 
A.verstcoloTy A. luteal A. rdsea,kc.f 
and some perennials. They are all 
quite hardy, and the annual kinds 
only require sowing in the open bor- 
der in iMarch. 

Norfolk Island Pine. — Aran- 
caria exciUa, — One of the largest 
trees in the world in its native coun- 
try, but which can only be grown 
of small size in England, from its 
requiring protection during winter. 

NoTELiB^A. — Oledcece, — Austra- 
lian shrubs with whiteflowers, greatly 
resembling in their leaves and genend 
appearance the European Olive. They 
are generally kept in a greenhouse, 
and grown in sandy peat ; but they 
are nearly hardy, and make good 
shrubs for the background of a 
balcony. 

NoTHOL(E*NA. — Fllices. — A beau- 
tiful genus of ferns, with cordate 
leaves, from .Mexico ; which will 
grow in any cool greenhouse or 
fernery. 

Nu'PHAR. — Nymphadeece. — The 
yellow Water- Lily. — A British plant, 
common in stagnant water. The 
popular name is Brandy Bottle, from 
the flowers smelling like brandy. 
They look very well in ponds, or 
even cisterns, where they will grow 
freely if the seeds are sown in a 
layer of loam at the bottom. The 
plants may also be increased by 
division. 

Ndtta'llia. — Mahfdcea!,'-Bea,U' 
tiful poppy -like perennial plants, 
which may be planted out in sum- 
mer, but which must be protected 
during winter in a frame or green- 



house. They should be grown in 
light rich soil, consisting principally 
of vegetable mould, with a little loam ; 
and, when in flower, they are very 
beautiful. 

Ntcta'nthes. — Jasminea:. — The 
Indian Jasmine. This plant, which 
is generally grown in a stove in 
England, gives out its odour only by 
night, and is the plant alluded to by 
Moore in the following well-known 
lines : — 

The timid Jasmine buds, that ke«p 
Their odour in themselveB all day ; 
But, when the sunlight dies away. 
Let the delicious fragrance out 
To every breeze that roams about. 

The plants should be grown in loam 
and peat, and would probably succeed 
in a greenhouse, as it is found that 
they do not flower well if they are 
kept too hot. 

NTMPHiB*A. — Nymphcediceai. — 
The Water Lily. — One species of this 
beautiful plant grows wild in Eng- 
land; but there are others which 
must be grown in the aquarium of a 
hothouse to induce them to flower in 
England. They should be grown in 
a rich loamy soil, and kept in the 
warmest part of the stove. Among 
the Eastern kinds, perhaps the most 
interesting are the blue Lotus, N, 
coeHAeOy and the crimson lily of 
India, N, rubra. N, dentata is very 
handsome, and N, pygmcea is valu- 
able for the small size of its flowers, 
and for being almost hardy. N. 
ilegans is a Mexican species with 
pale violet, sweet-scented flowers, 
and N, acutifdliOf the largest blue- 
flowered water-lily known, is from 
the Gape of Good Hope. 



A'CYMUM. -- LdbiatOB. —Basil. 
^ Some of the East Indian peren- 
nial species are ornamental, and worth 
cultivating in the stove, where they 
should be grown in sandy loam. 
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Odontoolo'ssum, — OrcMddcece. 
— A splendid genus of Mexican epi- 
phytes, requiring the usual treatment 
of similar plants. — See Orohideous 
Epiphttbs. 

CEnothe^ra. — OwogrrftceflB. "The 
ByeningPfimrose. — Perennial, bien- 
nial, and annual plants, with large 
flowers. The yellow and white-flow- 
ering kinds, which are the true 
Eyening Primroses, are now the only 
ones left in the genus, the purple- 
flowered ones having been removed 
to the genus Gode^tia. The Even- 
ing Primroses have the peculiarity 
of only opening their flowers in an 
evening, or when the sun is overcast; 
as, contrary to the habits of most 
other flowers, they seem unable to 
bear much light. They are all of the 
easiest culture, and will grow in any 
common garden-soil, without any 
other care than occasionally taking 
up and replanting the perennial kinds, 
and sowing the annual and biennial 
ones every year in March or April. 
Of the biennial kinds, (E. noctHma 
and CE. viUdsay both natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, are rather ten- 
der ; and of the perennials, (E. rdsea, 
(E. ccsspitdsa, and (E. anisdloha, re- 
quire a slight protection daring win- 
ter. (E. acaHliSj which is a native 
of Chili, though a common border 
flower, should have a flower-pot or 
hand-glass turned over it in severe 
frosts ; (E, coBspitdsa and (27. ani- 
sdloba, both splendid plants, should 
also be protected during winter, par- 
ticularly from heavy rains, as they 
are very apt to damp off if they are 
exposed to too much moisture. Paxton 
recommends removing the damp soil 
from the roots of these plants when 
growing in the open ground in Oc- 
tober, and after replacing it with dry 
soil, covering the plant with dry saw- 
dust, and setting a flower-pot over it, 
the hole in the bottom having been 
first stopped to keep out the snow and 



rain. In this state it should remain 
till March, when the sawdust should 
be removed, and the plant covered 
with a handglass till it can bear ex- 
posure to the cold. Both kinds should 
be grown in a mixture of peat and 
loam ; and both are propagated by 
dividing the root into pieces about an 
inch and a half long in autumn, and 
planting them. 

Offsets are a natural means by 
which plants propagate themselves. 
In bulbs, the offsets are small bulbs 
which form by the side of the prin- 
cipal one from which they should be 
broken off when the bulbs are taken 
up and replanted. In shrubs and 
perennial plants, the offsets either 
spring frx)m the collar of the old 
plant, or from an underground stem ; 
and in both cases, as they are pro- 
vided with roots of their own, though 
they draw a part of their support 
from the main stem, they only re- 
quire dividing and replanting to 
form new plants 

Oiled Paper, calico, or silk, is 
often used as a substitute for glass 
in hotbed frames, fur raising seeds 
or striking cuttings ; and it is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the latter purpose, 
as it generates more heat than glass. 

Old Man's Beard. — See Gkro- 

PO^GON. 

Oleander. —See Nb^rium. 

Onci'did m. — Orchiddcece. - -Well- 
known orchideous plants, with very 
curious flowers. 0. papilioj the But- 
terfly-plant, is certainly as much like 
a butterfly as it is possible to imagine 
a flower to be ; and as it is borne on 
a long slender stem, which quivers 
with every breeze, it forms no bad 
representation of a beautiful insect 
fluttering over the neighbouring 
flowers. 0. aUtssimwm has a spike 
of flowers which is sometimes ten or 
twelve feet in length. All the kinds 
are very handsome, and some of them 
are splendid. They are all natives of 
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South America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies ; and as they will thrive in a 
much lower temperature than the 
Dendrobiums, and some of the other 
Orchidd^cese, they are very suitable 
for a small hothouse. All the kinds 
may be grown in pots, though some 
of the smallest appear to thrive most 
tied to pieces of wood and hung from 
the rafters. The soil should be turfy 
peat, broken in pieces about the size 
of gooseberries, and mixed with an 
equal quantity of potsherds broken 
somewhat smaller. The pots should 
be large, and filled a th&d of their 
depth with broken potsherds, rather 
larger than those mixed with the soil. 
Great care should be taken in repot- 
ting any of the Oncidiums, as the 
roots will be found to adhere strongly 
to the sides of the old pot, and thus 
are easily broken. To prevent this, 
the plants should be shifted as seldom 
as possible ; and when shifting is in- 
evitable, they should be kept without 
water for several days beforehand, so 
that the plants may be in a flagging 
and feeble state, and their roots have 
less power of adhesion. All the On- 
cidiums should be regularly watered, 
but they should not often be syringed 
overhead, as they are very apt to rot 
if any water should lodge in the cen- 
tre, or what gardeners call the heart, 
of the plant. 

The commonest kinds of Onddium 
are 0. flexudawn, a very beautiful 
species, with a long, mudh-branched 
panicle of bright-yellow flowers ; 0, 
crispum, the flowers of which are of 
A copper colour, and much undulated 
or curled ; 0, altisaimvmf with a 
very long flower-stem, somewhat 
branched, and with yellow flowers 
spotted with brown ; 0. iMridunif 
with a panicle of greenish-brown 
flowers ; and 0. papiUo, the flowers 
of which are borne singly, on long, 
simple and naked stalks. Besides 
these, there are many species nearly 



allied to 0. cUtissimum and 0. Ihri- 
dum; and there are also some dwarf 
species, such as 0. triquetrum and 
0. raniferumy the latter having 
droopiiig racemes of very small flow- 
ers. The colours are generally yellow 
and brown, but 0. pulch^UumyAYeiy 
beautiful species, has white flowers 
tinged with pink, and 0. triquetrum 
has white flowers blotched with pur- 
ple. 0, ranifervm should be grown 
on a piece of wood hung from the 
rafters ; and 0. papilio, and some of 
the other species, may be treated in 
the same manner. 

Onobrt^chis. — Legumindsce, — 
Saintfoin. Hardy perennial plants, 
someof the species of which are pretty 
and suitable for rock-work. 

Ono^nis. — Legumindsce. — The 
Rest Harrow. — Little herbaceous and 
shrubby plants, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and which have 
generally yellow or pink flowers. 
Most of the kinds should be grown 
in peat, or in very sandy loam ; and 
they are all suitable for rock-work. 
Some of the kinds from the south of 
Europe are rather tender ; but they 
will all live in the open air, if they 
have a slight protection during hard 
frosts. 

Ofsba Girls. — See MAirat'siA. 
• O^PHRTS. — OrchiddcecB. — ^Dwarf 
plants belonging to the terrestrial 
Orchf deae, with very curious flowers, 
which always look as if an insect 
were nestling in them. One of these, 
0. apiferaf looks as though a bee 
were buried in the flower ; another, 
0, araniferOf has the lip in the form 
of a spider ; and in the tMrd, 0, Tnus- 
ciferOy the whole flower resembles a 
fly. — For the culture of these plants, 
see O'rchis. 

Opu'ntia. — CaethcecB, — The 
Prickly Pear. — This is the hardiest 
of all the genera of C4cti, as there 
are some species which will live 
in the open ground in England, with 
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only a slight protection from frost 
during winter ; and they grow freely 
in the south of Europe. The har- 
diest kind is Opimtia vuLgd,riSy of 
which there are forests on Mount 
Etna, growing in chinks and crevices 
in the rocks, where there appears 
scarcely soil enough to contain their 
roots. They are equally abundant 
in the rocky districts of Spain, where 
they grow so vigorously and so appa- 
rently in a state of nature, that a 
doubt has arisen whether they are 
not natives of Spain transported at 
a very early period to South America, 
instead of being, as is generally sup- 
posed, natives of Peru, introduced 
by the first Spaniards who visited 
that country, into Spain. The fruit, 
which we call the Prickly Pear, but 
which is called Tuna in Spain, is so 
great a favourite in that country, 
that Earwinski tells us, in Septem- 
ber hundreds of vendors sit in the 
streets of the Spanish towns, busily 
employed in stripping the fruit off 
the branches which have been gath- 
ered loaded with it ; their hands and 
arms being fearfully swollen with the 
spines, which they have not leisure 
to avoid, so great is the impatience 
of the purchasers to obtain the fruit. 
He adds that many Spaniards will 
eat above a hundred Prickly Pears 
in one day ; and that some indulge 
to such an excess, that they bring on 
cholera, which is often attended by 
death, especially if the sufiferer at- 
tempts to mitigate his disease by 
drinking brandy. The cochineal 
insect is bred on Opiintia cochinilU- 
fera, or the Nopal tree, a native of 
Mexico, and much more tender than 
the common kind. A white woolly 
substance appears on the leaf-like 
stems of the tree, like the American 
blight on Apple-trees ; and this sub- 
stance conceals the female cochineal 
insect, which is a kind of coccus or 
scale, resembling that on the Pine- 



apple and the Vine. The male 
insect is winged, and it is only the | 
female that produces the dye. When ; 
fully grown, the insects are brushed | 
off the plant with the tail of a squir- : 
rel or deer ; and they are killed by 
drying them in ovens, which makes 
them curl up, and in this state they 
are ready for sale. It is on account 
of the vaJue attached to the cochineal 
as an article of commerce, that a 
branch of the Nopal tree is intro- 
duced into the arms of the republic 
of Mexico. 

All the kinds of Opiintia require 
abundance of dry air and intense 
solar light, and on this account they 
do best in the open air on a sunny 
bank sheltered by a wall facing the 
south. In a stove, especially if 
other plants be grown in it requiring 
a moist temperature, the Opuntias 
never produce either fiowers or fruit; 
and, indeed, often die without any 
apparent cause. It is hardly possi- 
ble for any situation to be too hot 
and dry for these plants, as, like all 
the plants destined to live in burning 
sands, they are furnished with very 
few stomata or breathing pores, 
whilst they have abundant organs 
of absorption to draw as much mois- 
ture as possible from the soil ; and 
thus they are enabled to sustain 
heat that would dry up and wither 
any plants not succulent. On the 
other hand these very qualities render 
them easily injured by a superabun- 
dance of moisture, as they have no 
means of getting rid of it ; and it 
soon occasions them to damp oS, or, 
in other words to rot. The best 
soil to grow Opuntias in, is a mixture 
of very sandy loam with loroken bricks 
and rubbish from old walls ; they 
require but little water at any season 
except when going into flower, and 
then less than any of the other kinds 
of Cacti. They are propagated by 
cuttings, which must be taken off at 
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a joint and laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to dry before planting, in 
order that the superfinous moisture 
may escape. When planted they 
should not be watered ; and when 
young plants are raised from seed, 
they also should not be watered when 
they are transplanted. — See Ca'otus. 

Obangeby. — A house intended 
only for Orange trees may be opaque 
at the back, and even the roof, with 
lights only in front, provided the 
plants be set out during summer. 
In fact, so that the plants are pre- 
served from the frost, they will do 
with scarcely any light during winter; 
and in many parts of the Continent 
they are kept in a cellar. 

Obangs Thobn. — Citri6bcUu8. — 
Spinous shrubs, belonging to iPitto- 
sponlcese, natives of Fort Jackson 
and other parts of Australia, which, 
from bearing small orange-coloured 
fruit, are called Orange Thorn by 
the colonists. 

Obange Tree. — See CiVtbus. 

Obchida^ce^, tebbestbial. — 
The terrestrial Orchidaceae are, as 
their names import, those plants 
belonging to this extensive order 
which grow in the ground, in contra- 
distinction to the Epiphytes, or those 
which grow with their roots exposed 
to the air. The terrestrial Orchi- 
desQ are of four kinds, vh, those 
from the tropics, which require a 
stove in England ; those from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which require 
a greenhouse ; those from the South 
of Europe, which only need a slight 
protection during winter ; and the 
hardy kinds, most of which are 
natives of Great Britain. The stove 
species require nearly the same 
treatment as the Epiphytes (see 
Orohideous Epiphytes); and the 
greenhouse species only di£fer from 
other greenhouse plants in requiring 
particular care to be paid to their 
drainage. For this purpose the pots 



should be filled one quarter of their 
depth with broken potsherds or cin- 
ders, and the soil should consist of 
turiy peat broken into pieces, and 
sand mixed with about a third of 
vegetable mould. The half-hardy 
and hardy kinds may be grown 
either in pots or in the open ground. 
— See O'rohis. 

Obchioeous Epiphytes. — The 
plants thus designated should, pro- 
perly speaking, only be those which 
in their native countries are found 
hanging from the branches of trees, 
with their roots exposed to the air, 
as these only can be called air-plants. 
It is, however, very difficult to draw 
a line of demarcation, as regards 
culture, between these plants and 
the terrestrial Orchidese of the tro- 
pics, as several of the Epiphytes may 
be grown to great perfection in pots; 
and others, though in a state of cul- 
tivation, they can only be grown well 
on branches of trees, are found grow- 
ing naturally on exposed rocks. All 
the true Epiphytes, - which in their 
wild state are found with their roots 
hanging down in the air, grow in 
dense forests, where shade, moisture, 
and excessive heat, seem essential 
to their existence ; and these plants 
in a state of culture should generally 
be grown in baskets, either of earthen- 
ware or china, or in husks of Cocoa- 
nuts half filled with moss, or tied 
on pieces of wood, hung up from the 
rafters of a damp stove, and in the 
shade. This rule, however, though 
apparently so reasonable, is not with- 
out its exceptions in practice ; pro- 
bably because, as it is imx>ossibIe to 
imitate the natural climate of the 
plants exactiy, their wants are 
changed by the different situation in 
which they are placed. Thus, the 
West Indian Dendrobiums and Epi- 
dendrums, both of which in their 
natural stote are generally found on 
the branches of trees, in a state of 
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culture thriTe best jxitted in tnrfy 
peat or chopped moss, left suffici- 
ently loose to allow the points of the 
roots to protrude occasionally, and 
to hang down over the side of the 
pot. The flowers of the Dendro- 
biums are generally produced in long 
pendant racemes ; but those of the 
Epidendrums are erect, like those of 
the Oncidiums. Most of the East 
Indian species should alwa3rs be 
grown on wood, particularly Renwi' 
thera cocdnea, and all kinds of 
Vdnda and Sarcdntkus; and the 
East Indian Dendrobiums, and the 
different species of J^Vza. The 
species of the genera Airides and 
Ccel6gynef however, though both are 
always found on trees in their native 
country, may, in England, be grown 
in pots, in turfy loam or chopx>ed 
moss, or in baskets of moss. The 
Stanhopeas and Gatasetums should 
be grown in baskets of moss, or in 
iwts hung from the rafters of the 
house, as their flowers proceed from 
the roots, and hang downward; but 
the Cattleyas, which have erect 
flower-stems, are always grown in 
pots. Where it is not convenient 
to have pots hanging from the raf- 
ters, the Stanhopeas must have a 
pile of pieces of turfy peat raised at 
least six inches above the rim of the 
pot, and the pseudo-bulbs must be 
placed on the top ; as, unless this 
is done, the flower-stem, when pro- 
truded from the root, will bury 
itself in the earth contained in the 
pot, and the flowers will be unable 
to expand, though they will easily 
make their way through the loose 
pieces of turf. Where this mode of 
potting is adopted, slender pieces of 
wood are generally passed at regular 
distances through the pile of turf, 
to keep the pieces in their place. 
The Catasetums grow in open pai-ts 
of the woods of the tropical regions 
of South America, and one species 



is the celebrated Wourali Tine. 
They all require great heat and 
moisture, and when grown on wood 
it should be on that of soft-barked 
trees. 

Various expedients have been de- 
vised to produce the shade supposed 
necessary for some of the Orchideous 
plants. The Orchideous-house has 
been in some cases glazed with dark- 
green or brownish glass, double sashes 
have been used, and creeping plants 
trained over the roof. None of these 
plans, however, have proved success- 
ful ; as, though the plants thustreated 
have grown rapidly, it has been to 
product leaves rather than flowers. 
Whether it be that the plants in an 
artificial state require more light than 
in theirnative woods, or whether the 
British sun is so much feebler than 
that they have been acustomed to, as 
to render shading unnecessary, it is 
certain that the Orchideous Epiphytes 
in England require plenty of light, 
and that they never flower well if 
kept in comparative darkness. 

Another point that has puzzled 
cultivators is to find out what kind 
of wood is most suitable for those 
kinds that are to be grown on 
hanging branches. Mr. Henchman, 
who collected Orchidese on the 
Spanish Main, asserts that he never 
found an Orchideous plant on a 
dead tree, whether standing or 
fallen, though he found many spe- 
cies of Oncldium, Catasdtum, &c., 
growing on the ground, as though 
they had been accidentally dislodged 
from the trees on which they had 
grown. He even observed that the 
colour of the Onctdium paptlio was 
much darker on the ground than it 
was in its natural situation, on the 
branches of a lofty tree. From his 
finding no Orchidese on dead trees, 
he was led to suppose that the 
plants draw some kind of nourish- 
ment from the trees on which they 
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live ; and he also remarked that 
rough and soft-barked trees were their 
fayoorite abodes. He found Onci' 
diumpapilio, and a kind of Schom- 
biirghia, called by the Indians the 
Spread Eagle, on the upper branches 
of trees which were exposed to the 
air, and at least irom twenty to 
thirty feet &om the ground, and 
0, luridwrn, and the Catasetums, 
on branches fully exposed to the 
sun ; while the Gongoras, Eodri- 
guezias, and Corysanthes were on 
the soft and young wood, not more 
than seven or ei^t feet from the 
ground, in the most dense and 
thickest parts of the forest. These 
hints, and the observations of other 
collectors, have been of great service 
to cultivators ; and, in consequence, 
they generally grow their Epiphytes 
on rough-barked trees (that of the 
Robinia PseHd-AcdLcia^ GobbetVs 
Locust, for example), half covering 
the log with moss to retain the 
moisture, and to imitate the sofb 
woolly bark of some of the trees of 
the tropics. These logs are hung 
&om nails in the rafters, or from 
rods suspended across the roof ; and 
the pseudo-bulbs, or rhizomas, of 
the plants are bound on them with 
fine wire, and covered with sphag- 
num or some other kind of moss. 
Messrs. Loddiges use living plants 
of Lyeopodium stolonifervm, whidi 
have the advantage of looking 
better, as well as of retaining more 
moisture than any kind of dead 
moss. Mr. Beaton makes a ball of 
moss, which he suspends in the 
hollow formed by the branches of a 
three-forked stidk, which he hangs 
up from the rafters till the plants 
are established ; and then he places 
the stick in a pot, taking care that 
the length of the stick below the 
fork is sufficient to hold up the ball 
of moss with the plant attached, 
just above the rim of the pot — after 



which he fills up the pot with 
pieces of turfy peat. When the 
Orchideous plants are grown in 
wire baskets, the baskets should be 
made of copper wire, or, if of iron, 
they should be painted with anti- 
corrosive iMunt. They should be 
formed shallow, and wide at the 
top, with the bars sufficiently apart 
to allow the flower-stems of the 
Stanhopeas, and other plants sen- 
ding out their flower-stems from 
their roots, to push their way 
through, and to hajig down between 
the bars. For this reason, baskets 
which are narrow at the base, are 
not suitable for any Orchideous 
plants but those that send up their 
flower- stems fr^m their pseudo- 
bulbs. The baskets for Stanhopeas 
and other root-flowering pilots, 
should be from three to six inches 
deep, and from six to ten inches 
wide; and they should be filled 
with moss, or with strips of turf 
two or three inches wide, and placed 
on end round the inside of the 
basket, so as to stand nearly up- 
right, with a large flat piece in the 
centre. The plant should be placed 
in the middle, and the basket filled 
up with broken pieces of turf, mixed 
with crocks or cinders, if the plant 
be very delicate, and easily affected 
with too much moisture. These 
baskets are very convenient for 
Orchideous plants, as they may 
either be suspended from the roo^ 
or placed on an inverted pot ; or, 
if tiie plant requires bottom-heat, 
the basket may be placed on the 
surfEkce of a pot plunged in the hot- 
bed. The basket also looks better 
and more elegant than a flower-pot 
when the plajit is in flower, and is 
brought into a drawing-room. When 
Orchideous plants arrive from 
abroad, Mr. Beaton first throws 
them into water ; and after they have 
been thoroughly washed, he puts 
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them mto a beap^ eorered with a 
damp mat^ where the/ remain Ibr 
•ereial days ; after which hephmts 
them in faatkeli^ or ties than on 
mom supported by a forked stiefc, 
as ahore described. 

Orchideous House. — A hot- 
boose intended for growing tropical 
Orchideous KpifAyteSy and far- 
nished with cootriTances for keefong 
the intmor moist. The roof is 
generally glased with ground or 
green glam, to diminish the ligjit^ 
as the Qrcbideoos Epii^ytes, in 
tiieir native forests, always grow in 
the shade. 

(yncHiB. — Orehidheetg. — ^Most of 
the species of the genos (Orchis sre 
natives of Europe, and a great 
number of them are found wild in 
Britsin. With respect to culture, 
they may be divided into two 
dasses : those which grow natu- 
raUy in peat or heath-mould, such 
as 0. maculdta, 0, mdrio, 0. 
fndscuUif &c. ; and those which grow 
in dry chalky soils, such as 0. nmia^ 
0. mUitdris, 0. fiuca, 0. teph-os- 
dmthoSf and 0. ustuUUa. In general, 
little can be done in the way of pro- 
pagating Orchises, excepting by 
se^ ; but they may be taken up io 
their uative localities when in 
flower, with a ball of earth about 
three inches square to each, and 
being planted in suitable soil in an 
open situation in the garden, they 
will live and flower for several 
years. Seeds, if collected when 
ripe, and sown immediately, will 
come up freely ; and if the soil and 
situation be suitable, they will 
flower freely the second or the 
third year. The same observations 
will appJy to O^phrySf Hermlnivmi^ 
A'ceraSf Goodyera, Platantk^ra, 
QytMuuUniay and several other 
genera formerly included in the 
genus O'rchis. Most of the British 
Orchises grow well in jrats, and they 



y he forced as easily as the 
Hyaonth. The kinds of 
Ordiis which bear flowers reaem- 
bling insect^ are now indnded in 
the genus O'PHnTS. 

Order. — The necessity of order 
is strong evinced in a flower- 
gsrdoi, as the plants in it lose 
half their beauty unless they are 
placed aceording to some r^nlmr 
plan or order of arrangement : 
thus they may be either in masses 
of <me colour, or of one kind ; or 
they may be arranged aooording to 
sixe, <Hr aooording to some botanical 
system, at pleasure. But whatever 
modeof arrangemoit may beadopted, 
it will be found that not only the 
interest excited by the garden, but 
its beauty will be greatly increased 
by some regular order being followed 
throughout. 

In a botanical point of view, the 
word Order signifies a number of 
genera, which coincide in several 
importent particulars. As, for ex- 
ample, according to the Natural 
System, the order CruclferaB includes 
all the plants that have the petals 
of heir flowers disposed so as to 
resemble a Greek cross and, accor- 
ding to the Linnsean system, the 
order Trigynia includes all the 
plants the flowers of which have 
three styles, ka. 

Ori'qanum. — Labihtce. — Marjo- 
ram. — 0. vulgare, the common 
Marjoram, is plentiful on chalky 
soils in various parts of England ; 
and it may be planted in patches in 
gardens or shrubberies where bees 
are kept, for the fragrance of the 
flowers, and the delight which the 
bees appear to have in them. The 
sweet Marjoram, 0. Majorana, a 
native of Portugal, is cultivated in 
England as a pot-herb ; and for 
the Hop Marjoram, or Dittany of 
Crete, 0. JMctdmnuSy see DiTTANr 
OF Crete. 
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Obnitho'oalum. — AiphodUecB. 
— The Star of Bethlehem. — Bnlbons 
plants with white star-like flowers, 
some of which are frequently kept 
in the greenhouse, bat all of which 
may be grown in the open ground if 
the bulbs are planted in a tolerably 
dry soilf four or six inches deep. 
Some of the handsomest kinds are 
0. pyramiddle, a native of Spain, 
the unopened flower-stalks of which 
are sold in the market at Bath and 
other places in the West of England 
for the table, under the name of 
Prussian Asparagus ; 0. IcUifilmm, 
a natiye of Egypt ; and 0, ca/udd- 
twUf from the Cape of G-ood Hope. 
The latter two are generally con- 
sidered greenhouse plants, but they 
only require protection from seyere 
frosts. 

Oroba'nche. — Orobanchece. — 
Broom-rape. — Parasitic British 
plants growing on the roots of other 
plants, which they destroy. They 
have erect stems, somewhat scaly 
and bulbous at ihe base, and ter- 
minating in a spike of rather lai^e 
purplish or brownish flowers. They 
are almost incapable of culture, as 
their seeds will lie dormant in the 
SOU for years, till they meet with a 
plant to the roots of which they can 
attach themselyes ; but if it should 
be wished to grow them, a few 
seeds of 0. mdjor may be sown on 
the roots of any kind of broom or 
furze, and of 0. caryophyUacets on 
the roots of any kind of bramble or 
of G&lium Mollugo, and they will 
probably germinate. 0. ruhraj 
which is yery fragrant, may in the 
same manner be sown on the roots 
of wild thyme ; and 0, eldtior on 
those of the Centcmr^ Scab^sa, or 
greater Knap-weed. 

'robus. — Legumindsce, — The 
Bitter Vetch. — Pea-flowered, peren- 
nial plants, some of which are yery 
ornamental ; natives of Europe and 



North America, which should be 
grown in peat and l(»am, and are 
increased by dividing the root. 

Ory^za. — Graminece. — Eice. — 
This plant is occasionally grown asL 
an object of curiosity in England, 
though the climate is not hot enough 
to ripen the grain. It is a marsh 
plant, and requires to have its roots 
constantly supplied with water. 

Osage Orange. — See Maclu^ra. 

Osbe'ckta. — Melastomdcece. — 
Handsome iStove plants, remarkable 
for their showy flowers, and strongly 
ribbed leaves. They should be 
grown in peat, mixed with one- 
third of sandy loam, and kept moist. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 

Osmu'nda. — FUicea. — The Flow- 
ering Fern. — This is by fiir the 
handsomest of the Fern family. A 
native of Britain, which produces a 
fine effect in a shrubbery, or among 
trees ; and which should be grown 
in peat, or other light soil, and kept 
moist. 

OsT^Ris. — OsyHdeoi. — The Poet's 
Cassia. — A pretty little shrub, with 
white flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe ; which should be grown 
in loam and peat, and which is 
propagated by cuttings, 

Otho^nna. — Oomp6siice. — Rag- 
wort. — Coarse-growing greenhouse 
or frame annuals, i)erennials, and 
low shrubs, all with yellow flowers, 
and all natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope; which are generally grown 
in loam and peat, and wMch only 
require the usual culture of their 
respective kinds. 

Odvira'ndra. — JtmcagincecB. — 
A most remarkable aquatic plant, 
the leaves of which are like open 
net-work, consisting only of the 
veins, without any of the fleshy 
part. A native of Madagascar. 

O'xALTS. — OxalidecB. — Wood 
Sorrel. — Mostly perennial and tube- 
rous-rooted plants, from the Cape 
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of Good Hope; but some few of 
which are natlTes of Britam, and 
others of Mexico and other parts of 
South America. They have showy 
flowers, and are easily cultivated in 
sandy peat kept moist. All the 
Gape species require protection 
during winter, and are generally 
grown in pots. 



pACHYPHY'TUM. — Crasstda- 
•*• cecB. A very curious and orna- 
mental plant, with pale bluish 
succulent leaves, and dark red flo- 
wers, with bright yellow stamens. 
There is a most striking contrast 
between those bright-lookLig flowers 
and the glaucous hue of the large 
calyx and bracts, which surround 
them ; they cover the stems, and look 
like spikes of flowers. The plant is 
a native of Mexico, and requires a 
greenhouse in this country. 

Pjeo^nia. — Banunculdcece. — 
The herbaceous species are well- 
known showy flowers, which thrive 
in deep sandy soil, and are propa- 
gated by division ; and the suflru- 
tescent or shrubby kinds, of which 
there are several varieties, thrive in 
similar soil, and are propagated by 
laying down the shoots, cutting 
behind each bud, and covering them 
throughout their whole length by an 
inch or two of sand or sandy soil. 
Each bud thus treated will throw up 
a shoot and emit roots, and after a 
year may be cut off so as to form a 
distinct plant. The tree Paeony, as 
it is called, is quite hardy in the 
climate of London ; but as the 
flowers and leaves come out early, 
they are liable to be injured by 
spring frosts, and it is therefore 
desirable to protect them by a hori- 
zontal covering a foot or two above 
the plant, which, by reflecting back 
the heat radiated from the soil 
keeps up such a temperature as pre- 



vents the plant from freezing. There 
are many very handsome varieties 
of the tree Paeony, both double and 
single, but that which is most 
common is the P, MoiUan papave- 
rdcea^ a single variety in which the 
petals are large and white, with a 
dark purple mark at the base. A 
few years ago this variety sold at 
six guineas a plant, but it may now 
be obtained from 3«. 6d. to 58. 
Both the herbaceous and shrubby 
Pseonies seed freely ; and as by 
fecundating the flowers of one species 
with those of the others, new varie- 
ties may be easily procured, raising 
seedling Pseonies forms a source of 
interest for amateurs. For some 
account of the newly introduced 
kinds of the Paeony see Mou'tak. 

Pala^via. — McUvacecB. — ^An ele- 
gant annual plant, generally raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in 
May; but which may be sown in 
the open border in April. 

Palid^rus. — JUiamndcece. — 
Christ's Thorn. — A curiously bent 
thorny shrub, with very oddly- 
shaped flat fruit, which has given 
rise to the French name for the 
plant of portechapeau. It is a 
native of Asia, and will grow in any 
common garden soil. 

Pancra^tium. — A marylliddcece, 
—The Sea Daffodil.— Splendid lily- 
like bulbous-rooted plants, some of 
which require a stove, and others 
the greenhouse. They should be 
grown in light loam and vegetable 
mould ; and should be allowed a 
season of rest, by being kept without 
water when not in a growing state. 

Pansy. — See Hbart's-ease. 

Papa Ver. — Papaveracece, — The 
Poppy. — Showy annual and peren- 
nial plants, which will grow in any 
common garden- soil; and which, 
being quite hardy, only require the 
common treatment of their respective 
kinds. 
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Papt^rus. — Cyperhcece. — An in- 
teresting marsh plant, which re- 
quires a stove in England, and which 
is worth growing, from its pith 
haying been the only paper nsed by 
the ancients. It should be planted 
in loam ^at the bottom of a tab or 
cistern ; or it may be grown in an 
aquarium. 

Parasites are plants which root 
into other plants and differ from 
epiphytes in that circumstance, the 
latter only growing on the outside 
of the branches of trees, and deriving 
nourishment partly from the decay 
of the outer bark, and partly from 
the moisture which its porous corky 
nature enables it to retain. The 
only ligneous parasite whichisgrown 
in this country is the Mistietoe, 
which is propagated by bruising the 
berries, and causing them to adhere 
to the bark (see Ytacxm), and the 
chief epiphytes are some of the stove 
Orchidid^ese. The British herba- 
ceous parasites are Cuscuta Epi- 
thymum and C. europas^a upon 
Clover and Hops, and Orohdncke 
mdjor and Lathrce>a Squarndbria on 
the roots of forest-trees. The hardy 
epiphytes of Britain are the Lichens 
and Mosses, which grow on the bark 
of old trees, or stunted young trees 
in moist shady situations, and some 
species of Ferns, such as Polypd- 
dirnn, viUgare, which is often found 
growing on the bark of old pollards 
in the central districts of ]&igland, 
and in great abundance on trees in 
the moist climates of Devonshire, 
Lancashire, Cumberland, &c. It is 
very abundant on old Oaks in the 
gi'ounds of some of the villas, on 
the banks of the lake of Ambleside. 
Almost the only herbaceous para- 
site which can be conveniently 
cultivated in gardens is the CiisciUa 
europce% the seeds of which, when 
gathered on Heaths or in Hop- 
grounds, may be sown at the roots 



of almost any herbaceous plant in 
gardens, when they will spring up, 
twine round it, and perhaps ulti- 
mately strangle it. Ciiscuta verru- 
cbsa is sometimes grown in green- 
houses on Geraniums, and is noted 
for the fragrance of its blossoms. — 
(See Co'scuTA.) Orohdncke mhjor 
is very common in clover fields in 
Norfolk, and greatly injures the 
crops of that valuable forage plant. 
It also grows on the roots of Broom 
and Furze. — See Oboba'nche. 

Parasol Acacia. — Rolinia um' 
hracvUfera. 

Pabterre. — The French term 
for what in England is called a 
flower-garden, but which in France 
in former times, when the word was 
originated, was most frequently 
a figure formed on the surface of the 
ground by turf, box, and gravel or 
sand, with occasional flowers or low 
shrubs. In these parterres, flowers 
and shrubs were altogether secon- 
dary objects, the main features 
being the compartments of turf and 
the curious scroll-work of box. 
The French divided their parterres 
into three kinds ; parterres of em- 
broidery, which consisted chiefly 
of scroll- work or arabesque figures 
of box kept low by clipping ; par- 
terres de compartimentSy which 
consisted chiefly of beds of turf of 
different forms, varied by small 
shrubs clipped into regular shapes 
and partares anglais, which con- 
sisted of turf in large masses, with 
beds of flowers surrounded by box. 
Parterres of embroidery are now 
rarely to be met with, either in France 
or England ; they have been totally 
destroyed at Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau ; and in England, though 
we have old French gardens at 
Levens near the Lakes of West- 
moreland, at Wroxton near Banbury, 
and other places, yet almost the 
only parterres of embroidery, are 
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tarf, or a raised terrace-walk of 
grass or gravel. 

Fig. 37 wi]l giye an idea of a 
regular flower-garden ; which may 
be made architectural by laying the 
walks with flag-stones, and placing 
fountains and statues in the circles : 
and fig 38 is a plan of the flower- 
garden at Dropmore, certainly one 
of the most beautiftil in England. 




FIO. 88. — DBOPHOBX OABDBN. 

Other designs may easily be made 
on paper, and transferred to the 
ground, by dividing the space to be 
laid out into squares with chalked 
strings, and making corresponding 
squares over the phm. 

In planting parterres there are 
two different systems ; one is to 
plant only one kind of flower in a 



bed so as that each bed shall be a 
mass of one colour, and the other is 
to plant flowers of different colours 
in the same bed. It is almost 
needless to state that the former 
system is by &r the best for general 
and striking effect; but as a par- 
terre is frequently a kind of botanic 
garden, and as in this case it is 
desirable to keep all the species of a 
genus together, flowers of all colours 
must occasionaJIy occur in the same 
bed. In general, botanical par- 
terres should not be mixed with 
parterres for effect, because the one 
kind never fails greatly to injure 
the other. 

In planting parterres for general 
effect, the colours should be arranged 
so that those which are adjoining 
each other should be contrasts ; and 
those which occupy corresponding 
parts of the same figure should be 
the same. For example, suppose a 
bed on one side of the centre to be 
planted with yellow flowers, the 
corresponding bed on the other side 
(the figure being symmetrical) should 
also be planted with the same kind 
of yellow flowers, for the sake of 
preserving the symmetry. Some- 
times the corresponding bed of 
colours may be planted with a dif- 
ferent species, having flowers of the 
same colour which appear at the 
same time, but in genenJ this cannot 
be done successfully, partly on 
account of the different shades of 
colours, but chiefly because it is 
scarcely possible to get two plants 
of different species, even though 
they are of the same colour and 
flower at the same time, that will 
prove so exactly alike as to have 
the same aspect. The colours which 
contrast with one another are gene- 
rally well known, particularly to 
ladies ; such as blue and yellow, 
orange and purple, red and green, 
&o. ; and in practice any t«<^ 
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colours which do not contrast well 
naturally, may be brought together 
or near each other by the interven- 
tion of white, or of a very dark 
colour, approaching to black. There 
are many low compact growing 
plants, with white flowers, very 
suitable for planting out in flower- 
beds, such as A^bis &lbida, or any 
of the white Verbenas ; and LbtvA 
jacobce^v>8 forms the nearest approach 
to black. Nem6phila discoidalis is 
also very nearly black. As the 
prevailing colour in garden scenery 
is green in all its different shades 
and mixtures, so the prevailing 
colour in parterres ought to be red, 
and all its various shades and 
mixtures^ Next to red, yellow, 
orange, and all their various shades 
and mixtures ought to prevail, as 
(contrasting with the blue of the 
sky, and with that of water, should 
there be any near the flower-garden. 
In choosing the colour for any par- 
ticular flower-garden, it is necessary 
to consider what colours are to be 
placed adjoining it ; and in choosing 
the colour for plants to be placed in 
vases or pots, it is necessary to 
consider the back -ground against 
which they are to be seen. For 
example, an elevated vase with the 
sky for a background, should never 
be planted with either blue or 
purple flowers; but orange or red 
flowers in such a vase will have an 
admirable eflect. In botanic par- 
terres, only one plant of a species or 
variety is planted ; and that ought 
to be kept perfectly distinct from 
every other by a space, an inch or 
two in width, being left all round 
it ; but in parterres for effect, the 
whole surface of the bed ought to be 
covered with the same kind of 
flower, and no part of the soil should 
be seen. Hence, for this kind of 
parterre, low-growing plants and 
trailers, or creepers, such as Nie- 



rembergias and Verbenas, are most 
desirable ; and free-flowering tall 
plants, such as Petunias and Dahlias, 
ought to be pegged down. One Of 
the most usefdl plants for producing 
white in parterres of effect is the 
common Petunia, and for red the 
different kinds of scarlet Pelargo- 
nium, or Verhdna Mellndres, 

The laying out and planting of 
parterres should always be attended 
to by the ladies of the place, because 
it requires a degree of taste and 
artistical feeling which is very 
seldom to be found among some 
gardeners to a sufficient extent; 
and which, indeed, can hardly be 
expected in many of them. 

Pasque Floweb. — See Ane- 

MO^NE. 

Passebina. — Thymela^ce. — Spar- 
row-wort. — Most of the species are 
Cape shrubs, which require a green- 
house in England, and should be 
grown in sandy peat ; but one spe- 
cies, P. hirsHiOf is a native of the 
South of Europe, with small yellow 
flowers. They are all more curious 
than beautiful. 

Passiflo'ba. — Passifldrece, — 
The Passion Flower. — The common 
Passion Flower, Paasiflbra coervleay 
is a very ornamental climber, which 
will live in the open air in the 
climate of London, flowering abun- 
dantly, and ripening fruit every 
year. It requires a good and some- 
what loamy soil; and where the 
soil is light and sandy, a pit two 
feet deep and two feet square should 
be dug out and filled with a mixture 
of loam and peat. This pit may 
appear large for a plant with such a 
slender root and stem as the Passion 
Flower, but it will not thrive unless 
plenty of room be allowed for its 
roots ; and, on this account only 
the dwarf species can be grown in 
a pot. There are several kinds of 
Passion Flower which require a 
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grcenliouse, and some very splendid 
ones that cannot be grown without 
a stove. Of the latter, the most 
beautifol is P. Louddnif the flowers 
of which are of a most brilliant 
crimson. Nearly all the kinds 
ripen seed freely ; and the finiit, 
which is a kind of berry, is eatable 
but insipid. All the kinds hybri- 
dise freely, and thus many new 
kinds may be raised. Some of these 
hybrids are very beautiful, par- 
ticularly those raised from P, race- 
mdsa; and some of those raised 
between the stove kinds and P, 
ccBrulea are nearly hardy. P, Neu- 
mani is a very hardy and free- 
flowering species. They are all 
easily propagated by cuttings, which 
should be made of the yoimg shoots, 
and struck in sand, in heat, under 
a bell-glass. 
Passion Flower. — See Passi- 

PLO^KA. 

Paterso^nia. — Iridece. — A 
fibrous-rooted genus of very beau- 
tiful plants, natives of New Holland. 
They should be grown in sandy loam 
and peat, and increased by dividing 
the roots, or by seeds. They re- 
quire a little protection during 
winter ; and, on this account, they 
are generally grown in pots, and 
kept in a frame or greenhouse. 

Paulo'wnia. — ScrophiMrince. — 
A suffruticose tree which grows with 
great rapidity to the height of 80 ft. 
or 40 ft., and produces large racemes 
of beautiful shaded lilac flowers. 
The leaves are very large and hand- 
some, and the whole bears consider- 
able resemblance to a Catalpa. It 
is a native of Japan, and it has not 
yet flowered in England, though it 
has in the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris. It only requires to be plan- 
ted in a dry open situation, exposed 
to the sun ; and it is propagated by 
seeds, which it has ripened abun- 
dantly in France, and which should 



be raised on a hotbed. The name 
of the plant being a Russian word, 
it should be pronounced Faul6fhia. 
It flowers well at Florence. 

Pa Via. — Hi2>poca8tandce(Sf or 
^sculdcecB. — The American Horse- 
chestnut or Buck-eye. — These plants 
differ from the Common Horse-chest- 
nut in their fruit, which is in a 
smooth husk, while that of the 
Horse-chestnut is in a rough husk. 
They derive their American name of 
Buck-eye from the large brown spot 
on the side of the scMed, the bota- 
nical name of which is the hilum. 
Several of the Pavias are shrubs, 
and one of them, P. rii>bra, is 
almost prostrate. They are all 
very himdsome, particularly the 
dark -red and yeUow-flowered kinds, 
and P. macrost&chyaf which has 
long feathery white flowers. They 
will grow best in loamy soil ; and 
they are all propagated either by 
seeds or layers, or by grafting or 
budding them on the common Horse- 
chestnut. 

Peaoh Mtbtle. — See Htpooa- 
lt'hma. 

Peat Bog consists entirely of 
vegetable matter decayed by being 
saturated with moisture, but which 
requires to be decomposed or mixed 
with some earthy matter to render 
it fit for vegetation. As it is the 
tannin which abounds in the liquid 
I>art of peat bog which prevents the 
decomposition of the vegetable fibre 
it contains, it is only necessary to 
drain it of its superabundant mois- 
ture to convert it into peat earth ; 
in which state it is used in garden- 
ing for the growth of large American 
plants, such as Rhododendrons, &c., 
in the open ground. Heath-mould 
is peat mixed naturally or artifi- 
cially with a large proportion of fine 
white sand ; and in this state it is 
used in greenhouses for growing 
Heath, and other Cape and Austra- 
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lian sIirabB, -with fioe hair-like roots 
in pots. When greenhouse shmbs 
are directed to be grown in peat, it 
is always understood to mean a mix- 
ture of peat and silver sand, and 
not black peat alone. 

Pegs. — Pieces of forked stick (see 
fig, 39) used for keeping down plants 
that are wanted to coyer a b^ in a 
regular flower-garden, and for other 



FIO. 39. — HOOKED STICK FOR PBOOINO 
DOWK PLANTS IN FLOWER GARDENS: 
ONE END OF WHICH SHOULD ALWAYS 
BE MUCH LONGER THAN THE OTHER. 

similar purposes. When hooked 
sticks are not easily to be procured, 
bent wire or tin pegs are sometimes 
used, or even hair-pins. Some per- 
sons recommend the pins of whale- 
bone. 

Pelargo'nium. — See Gbra'nium. 

Pellitort, Common. — Pyr^- 
thrum Parthinium. 

Pellitort of Spain. — A'nthe- 
mia Pyr^thrum. — See A'nthemis. 

Pelo'ria. — A curious variety of 
the common Toad-flax. — See Li- 
nVeia. 

Pentaptert'gitjm." VaccinidcecB. 
This beautiful little shrub was found 
among the hills of North Eastern 
India. The flowers are formed like 
those of many kinds of Heath and 



Yaccinium but they are of a golden 
yellow, a very unusual colour in 
this order, with the pedicels and 
margins of the calyx red. It flow- 
ered in England in 1856. 

Pentste'mon. — Scrophvlarince, 
— ^The two genera Gheldne and 
Pentstdmon are often confused to- 
gether, but they are quite distinct, 
and when seen together may be 
easily distinguished from each other, 
as the flowers of Chel5ne are short 
and inflated, and crowded together ; 
while those of Pentstdmon are long 
and fonnel-shaped, and far apart. 
The Pentstemons are generally hardy 
or half-hardy plants, suffering less 
from cold than &om damp during 
winter; and as they all are very 
apt to damp off at that season, it is 
a good plan to take cuttings of all 
the kinds grown in the open ground 
in autumn, and to strike them in a 
sandy peat, keeping them in a green- 
house or some dry place till spring, 
when they may be planted in the 
flower-border. All the Pentstemons 
are beautiful North American peren- 
nials, growing from one foot to two 
feet in height, with white, pink, 
blue, or purple flowers, produced 
from March to October. Most of 
them will grow in common garden 
soil, and the rest in loam and peat : 
and they are all readily propagated 
by division of the roots, or by seeds 
or cuttings. P. campanidcUus gronrs 
a foot and a half high, and produces 
its light purple flowers frx)m Mar(di 
to October, and P. rdseus produces 
its red flowers during the same 
period ; P. pvlchellus grows a foot 
and a half high, and produces light 
purple flowers in June and July ; P. 
specidsua grows two feet high, and 
produces its beautiful blue flowers 
in August and September. P. Mur- 
raydmis (the handsomest of the 
genus) grows about two feet high, 
and produces its brilliant scarlet 
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flowers in August, but it is rather 
tender. P, Coboi'a grows about a 
foot and a half or two feet high, and 
produces its krge light purple or 
pinkish flowers in August, and it is 
also rather tender. P. SeoiUeri, 
which grows three feet or four feet 
high, and produces its purple flow- 
ers from May to July, is suffrutes- 
cent, and succeeds eitilier in the open 
border, or forms a beautiful object 
against a conservative wall. On the 
whole, all the species are beautiful, 
and none of them are of difficult 
culture. 

Pera^do. — The name for a kind 
of Holly, a native of Madeira, Plex 
Perddo; which is only half-hardy 
in England. It makes, however, a 
beautrful tree, which will stand with- 
out protection in the open air if it 
is grafted standard high on a tree of 
the Common Holly. 

Perennial Plants are those per- 
manent plants which are not woody, 
but which generally die down to the 
ground every year, and spring up 
again the year following. There are 
some, however, which are called 
evergreen perennials, which never 
die down to the ground, such as 
Finks, Carnations, several kinds of 
Saxifrage, &c. Perennials have the 
great advantage over annualR and 
biennials, that they do not require 
renewal from seed, but are propa- 
gated by division of the root or by 
cuttings of the stem. Bulbous 
plants are perennials, and they are 
propagated by separating the offsets, 
which may be considered as a kind 
of division of the root. Tuberous- 
rooted plants are propagated by 
separating the tubers ; and when 
these tubers are furnished with eyes 
like the potato, they may be cut 
into pieces, preserving an eye to 
each ; but when they are without 
eyes or buds, excepting at their 
upper extremity, as in the case of 



the Dahlia and the Oarden Banun- 
culus, each tuber must be separated 
from the parent plant entire with 
its bud. The great majority of 
plants which ornament the miscel- 
laneous borders of a flower-garden 
are herbaceous perennials, including 
under this term bulbs and tubers. 
All the hardy bulbs in a flower-bor- 
der, except those of the Hyacinth 
and the Tulip, should be kept as 
dry as possible during winter, as 
they are more liable to be injured 
hj wet than cold; and when th&jr 
are taken up to remove their ofbets, 
&c, it should be in autumn when 
the leaves have withered, and they 
should be planted again as soon as 
practicable, as they are very apt to 
be injured by damp, &c., if they 
remain long out of the ground. 
Tubers, on the contrary, such as 
those of the Garden Banunculus, 
and the Dahlia, must be taken up 
every year as soon as they have done 
flowering, and only replanted just 
before the growing season com- 
mences, as, if left in the ground, 
they are very apt to rot ; the bulbs 
of the Hyacinth and the Tulip thrive 
best when treated in the same 
manner. The fibrous-rooted peren- 
nials should be taken up and divi- 
ded when they are growing too 
large ; and even when division on 
this account is not necessary, most 
of the kinds are benefited by taking 
up and replanting in fresh situa- 
tions occasionally, on the principle 
of the rotation of crops. This is, 
that all plants throw out excremen- 
titious matter, which is poisonous 
to themselves, though wholesome 
for other plants ; and thus, in the 
course of a few years, the ground 
in which plants grow becomes unfit 
for them. Nature has provided a 
remedy for this by elongating the 
roots of all perennial plants, whether 
ligneous or herbaceous, every year ; 
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and this is sufficient to prevent trees 
and sbrubs in pennanent plantations 
from being injured ; bnt from the 
constant digging, &c., in a garden, 
perennial herbaceons plants are very 
seldom permitted to extend their 
roots to a sufficient distance to find 
suitable soil; and they are there- 
fore benefited by taking up and 
replanting, or laying down decayed 
leaves or fresh soil over their roots. 
The season for taking np and re- 
planting perennial plants shoold be 
either in antmnn, after they have 
done growing, or in spring, before 
they begin to grow ; and if the soil 
about the roots looks black and 
saturated with moisture, or, as the 
gardeners express it, *^sour," the 
roots should be washed quite clean 
before replanting. Where the roots 
are to be divided, it may be done, 
if they are large, with the spade, or 
if they are small, with a knife; 
and, at all events, they should be 
cut smooth, and trimmed (that is, 
all the bruised parts removed) with 
a sharp knife, before replanting. — 
See Planting. 

Pergula^ria. — Asclepiddece, — 
P. odoratUsima has, perhaps, a 
sweeter fragrance than any other 
plant known. The flowers are 
green, and of no peculiar beauty, 
but they are most valuable for their 
delightful fragrance, which is chiefly 
perceptible at night. The Pergu- 
Uria is a stove-climber which should 
be grown in a large pot (a 12) with 
hole^ in the sides, which should be 
plunged into the centre pit of the 
stove and kept moist. The soil 
should be sandy loam or chopped 
turf mixed with leaf-mould; and 
the plant is propagated by cuttings 
struck in sand with bottom-heat, 
and covered with a bell-glass. It 
should be cut back every year when 
it has done flowering; and it will 
shoot out vigorously in spring. 



Pebi'ploca. — AsdepiddeoB, — P, 
groB^ca is a handsome hardy climber, 
with velvet-like flowers of a Tery 
singular colour, being a dark pur- 
plish maroon. It wUl grow in any 
light rich soil, and it is Tery suit- 
able for covering arbours. It is 
said to be fatal to flies, and that a 
number of dead flies may be swept 
up every day in bowers covered by 
it. It is a native of the Canary 
Isles, and it is propagated by layers 
or cuttings, both of which grow 
finely. 

Pere'skia, — CactdcecB. — The 
Barbadoes or West Indian Ooose- 
berry. This plant bears very little 
resemblance to the other kinds of 
C&cti, as it has thin leaves and a 
round stem like any other ligneous 
plant. jP, acidehtOf the commonest 
kind, has white flowers; but tiie 
flowers of P. Sleo are of a beautifrd 
pink. The fruit resembles a goose- 
berry, and is very good to eat. The 
Pereskias are quite hardy, growing 
in the same temperature and re- 
quiring nearly the same treatment 
as the Optintia or Common Indian 
Fig (see Opu'ntia) ; and P. acule' 
dUa is frequently used as a stock for 
grafting on it the more tender kinds 
of C&cti. 

Pebiste^ria. — OrchiddicecB, — 
The Dove Flower.— Beautiful Peru- 
vian epiphytes, which should be 
grown on wood. — See Obohideous 
Epiphytes. 

Periwinkle. — See Vi'noa. 

Pbbne'ttia. — EricdbcecB, — A 
pretty little evergreen bush, a na- 
tive of Terra del Fuego, with white 
heath-like flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in a 
bed of peat soil. 

Pebsioa^ria. — See Poly'gonttm. 

Petr-«i^a. — Verbenb^ece, — P, 
volubilis is a climbing plant with 
long and beautiful racemes of dark- 
purple flowers, and large dark-green 
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leaves. It is a native of Vera Cruz 
and Martinique, where it ascends to 
the summit of lofby trees, hanging 
from branch to branch in graceful 
festoons, and producing its flowers 
in great abundance. In England, 
though it has been introduced since 
1733, it is rarely seen in flower for 
want of proper management ; but 
to make it flower £reely, it only re- 
quires to be pruned like a common 
grape-vine — ^that is, to have the 
leading shoots stopx)6d at the second 
joint to make them throw out side 
shoots, and to have these stopped in 
the same manner, in order to have 
what the gardeners call spurs dis- 
tributed over all the branches ; for 
it is on these spurs only that the 
flowers are produced. The plant is 
called in ike Antilles the Easter 
flower, because it flowers about 
Easter ; and it is used for decora- 
ting the Spanish churches at that 
season. In England it generally 
flowers in August. It should be 
grown in chopped turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat to keep it open ; 
and it is propagated by cuttings 
struck in heat. 
Petty Whin. — Oenista dnglica, 
Petd^nia. — Solandceo!. — Per- 
haps no plants have made a greater 
revolution in floriculture than the 
Petunias. Only a few years ago 
they were comparatively unknown, 
and now there is not a garden, or 
even a window, that can boast of 
flowers at all, without one. P. 
nyctagmijlbraf the common white 
Petunia, was flrst brought from 
Brazil in 1823, and as it was 
thought very nearly to resemble the 
<^mmon Tobacco, it was called Pe- 
tiinia, from Pettun, which is the 
Brazilian name for that plant. This 
plant was cultivated but sparingly, 
and only in greenhouses, as a pe- 
rennial, till 1830, when P. viMcea 
or P, phcenicea, as it is sometimes 



called, was introduced from Buenos 
Ayres by Mr. T weedie ; and from this 
species, hybridised with P, nycta' 
gvnifldra and P. Mcolor, most of the 
innumerable hybrids now in our 
gardens have been produced. All 
these kinds are found nearly hardy, 
and they may either be treated as 
half-hardy annuals, being raised on 
a slight hotbed and planted out in 
May, or they may be sown in the 
open groimd as soon as the seed is 
ripe, or in March or April, or suffered 
to sow themselves ; care being taken 
in all cases in the open air to choose 
a sheltered situation, and to lay a 
few dead leaves over the bed if the 
weather should be severe. When 
treated as greenhouse plants, these 
Petunias all become shrubby, but 
they will not live more than two or 
three years, and they should be cut 
down as soon as they have done 
flowering. When they are wanted 
to grow to a large size, and to cover 
a trellis, &c., like climbing plants, 
they should be planted in the free 
ground, in the conservatory, or in 
the open air, in a light rich soil ; or, 
if they are kept in pots, allowed 
plenty of room for their roots ; as, 
unless this is done, they will become 
drawn up with long weak stems, 
bare of both leaves and flowers to a 
considerable height. When they are 
wanted to form strong bushy plants 
for setting in a window or keeping 
in boxes under a verandah, the end 
may be attained by planting tbem 
flrst in veiy small pots and shifting 
them into others, gradually becoming 
larger and larger, always pinching 
off the flowers, and tips of the shoots, 
till the plants have attained the de- 
sired form and size, when they may 
be allowed to flower, and will form 
splendid objects. When Petunias 
are wanted to cover a bed in a regu- 
lar flower-garden, they are not cut 
in at all ; but their long rambling 
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shoots being pegged down all oyer 
the bed, a number of side shoots 
-will be sent up, which will soon be- 
come coyered with a mass of flowers. 
The hybrid P. splSndens, treated 
in this manner in Lady Grenville^s 
flower-garden at Dropmore, is, when 
the sun shines upon it, almost too 
brilliant to be looked at. P. inter- 
media, sometimes called Salpigldsais 
lineariSf is a dwarf shrub, a native 
of Panama, introduced in 1832, 
which requires to be kept in a green- 
house in England. 

A great confusion has arisen about 
the name of the purple-flowered 
Petunia, as, when it was first raised 
at Glasgow from the seeds sent home 
by Mr. Tweedie, it was supposed by 
ffir W. J. Hooker to be a Salpi- 
gl6ssi8 ; and it was figured and de- 
scribed by him under the name of 
Salpigldssis integrifdlia in the Bo- 
tanicaJ Magazine, t. 8113. It was 
afterwards figured and described by 
ike late Professor Don, in Sweet's 
British Flower - Garden, second 
series, t. 172, under the name of 
NierembSrffiaphoenicea; and, lastly, 
by Dr. Lindley in the Botanical 
Register, t. 1626, as PetHnia viold- 
cea. It is very remarkable that 
there should have been so many 
doubts among botanists as to the 
genus of the purple Petunia, as it 
appears to common observers to 
differ from the white only in colour ; 
and it is also remarkable that it 
should have been first called phoe- 
nlcea, which signifies crimson, when 
it is decidedly of a violet-coloured 
purple. The flowers of the white 
Petunia, and of all the hybrids 
raised from it, are fragrant, parti- 
cularly at night ; while the few 
hybrids raised between P. violhcea 
and P. blcoloTf and the numerous 
seedlings of the former species, have 
no fra^ance. P, blcolor does not 
hybridise so freely as the other 



kinds, and it is more tender ; but 
all the dark -mouthed and streaked 
kinds are raised partly from it^ and 
they are generally hybrids between 
it and the white Petunia ; the latter 
kind producing the seed, asP. hicolor 
rarely ripens seeds. No plants are 
more easily trained than the Petu- 
nias; and, with a little care and 
attention, they may be made to cover 
trellis- work or wire frames of various 
different forms. 

Petbou'sia. — Irid&B, — A genus 
of bulbous-rooted plants with rather 
small flowers, generally in corymbs, 
which require the usual treatment 
of Cape bulbs. — See I'xia. 

Phace^lia. — Hydrophyllece. — 
Very curious plants which produce 
their flowers in one-sided fiusdcles, 
which unroll themselves slowly. 
The flowers are rather pretty in 
themselves, but are half hidden by 
their bracts and coarse-growing 
leaves. All the species are natives 
of America, but some are found in 
California, some in Peru, and some 
even as &r south as the Straits of 
Magellan. Some of the species are 
perennials, and others biennial or 
annual. The Califomian species are 
annuals with blue flowers, but the 
South American kinds are biennials, 
or perennials with pink flowers. 
They all grow freely in any common 
garden soil 

PHiBDRANA'ssA. — AmaryUidd- 
cecB, — A very curious bulb found by 
Mr. Hartweg in Peru, and which con- 
sequently requires a greenhouse in 
this country. The bulbs should be 
potted in rich, light, sandy loam, 
and kept very moist while they are 
in a growing state, but quite dry 
during their season of rest. The 
name of Phosdrandssa signifies a 
gay and beautiful queen. 

PHA'ivs.—Orchiddcece. — P. dl- 
htUf which is an exceedingly beautiful 
East Indian epiphyte, is remarkable 
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for the dry and withered appearance 
which it presents when it enters 
into its dormant state. At this 
period it sheds its leares, and its 
stems become covered with a dry 
brownish skin, which makes them 
look exactly as if they were dead. 
It shoold then be removed to a cool 
situation, where the heat is not 
greater than 40° or 45° of Fahren- 
heit, and kept with only enough 
water to prevent it &om dying. In 
the conrse of a few weeks, a young 
shoot will begin to push out from 
the crown of the root ; and as soon 
as that is perceived, the plant should 
be re-potted in sandy peat (the pot 
being first nearly half filled with pot- 
sherds), and r^noved to the orchi- 
deous house, where it should be 
exposed to a strong heat and syringed 
twice a day with a copious supply of 
water to l^e roots tUl the appear- 
ance of the flowers, when it should 
be removed to a cooler atmosphere, 
say that of a drawing-room, and be 
no longer syringed. 

PHALiENo'psis. — OrckidaeeoB, — 
The White Butterfly Plant.— This 
beautiful plant, which certainly re- 
sembles a white butterfly, as much 
as 0. papllio does a tortoiseshell 
one, should be grown on a piece of 
wood with the bark on, hung from 
the roof of the hothouse, the roots 
being wrapped in moss and tied on 
the branch. It flowers profusely, 
but it is very difficult to propagate. 
The White Butterfly Plant, P. amdr 
hiliSf is remarkable for the great 
length of time it continues in flower ; 
P. grandifldra closely resembles it, 
but the flowers of P. rdsea are 
pinkish. 

PharbiVtis. — ConvolmddceoB. — 
The new name given by M. Ghoisy 
to Conv6lmdtt8 mbjor and some few 
other species. The difference be- 
tween this new genus and the genus 
Conv61vulus consists in the shape of 



the stigma, and in the number of 
cells in the capsule. 

Phaseo^lus. -LegvminbscB. — The 
Scarlet-runner, P. nvaUljUirutj was 
cultivated at its flrst introduction as 
a garden flower ; and it is still often 
grown for ornament in small street- 
gardens, by sowing the seeds in the 
ground, and training the plants up 
pieces of pack-thread, fastened to a 
hook or nail in the wall, at one end, 
and to a peg stuck in the ground at 
the other. There is a variety with 
red and white flowers which is very 
ornamental. 

Philadb'lphus. — Philadilpikea!, 
— The Syringa, or Mock Onuige. 
— North American hardy shrubs, 
common in shrubberies, tiie flowers 
of which smell like l^ose of the 
Orange, and the leaves taste like 
Cucumbers. It is rather remark- 
able that one of the English names 
of these plants is Syringa ; which 
is the botanic name of the Lilac, to 
which they have not the slightest 
affinity. There are many species ; 
some of which have very large and 
handsome flowers, and some bear 
flowers without any fragrance. 
They are all quite hardy, and 
will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and they may all be propagated by 
seeds, layers, cuttings, or division 
of the root. 

pHiLiteiA. — SmiUUecB. — A beau- 
tiful little shrub, with bright crim- 
son flowers and box -like leaves; 
which is called Pepino in its native 
country. It is found along the 
Straits of Magelhaen, and the west 
coast of Antarctic America. It is 
supposed to be quite hardy. 

Philibe'btia. — AsdepioMcece, 
— ^A very curious twining plant, a 
native of Buenos Ayres, which re- 
quires a greenhouse in this country. 
It should be grown in very sandy 
loam, with the pots well drained, 
and be kept nearly dry during the 
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season of rest. It is propagated by 
cuttings. 

Phillt'bea. < — Oleince. -7- Erer- 
green bushy shrubs, natives of Eu- 
rope and some parts of Asia, which 
are very useful in British gardens, 
from their shining dark-green leaves 
and small fragrant white flowers. 
They are often confounded with the 
Alat^mus, from which, however, 
they are botanically qxdte distinct, 
as that shrub belongs to Bhamnik- 
cesB. The Fhillyrea is generally 
found in the slurubberies of old 
mansions ; as, &om the time of 
Gerard, tUl Evelyn so warmly pa- 
tronised the Holly, the Fhillyrea 
and tho Alat6mus were the princi- 
pal evergreens planted in British 
gardens ; and both were great &- 
vourites for topiary work, as no 
plants are clipped more easily into 
figures of animals, &c. All the 
kmds are quite hardy, and will 
grow in any soil or situation ; and 
^ey may be all propagated by seeds, 
layers, or cuttings. 

Philo'mis. — LabiatcB. — The Je- 
rusalem Sage. — Perennial and shrub- 
by plants with large coarse-growing 
glaucous leaves, greatly resembling 
those of the common Sage, and yel- 
low or purple flowers disposed in a 
whorl round the joints. All the spe- 
cies will grow in any light rich soil; 
and they are propagated by layers or 
cuttings, or by dividing the root. 

Phlo'x. — PolemoniAcece. — A ge- 
nus of beautiful North American 
perennials and one annual, of which 
there are some species in flower al- 
most every month in the year. They 
thrive best in sandy loam and peat, 
but many of the species will grow 
in any common soil. PhZ6x aetdcea 
is a low trailing perennial, which 
produces its flesh-coloured flowers in 
April and May. P, nivdlis is of 
equally low growth, and it produces 
its white flowers at the same period. 



P. 8V,hvld;ta seldom exceeds three 
inches in length, and it produces its 
beautiful flesh-coloured flowers from 
April to June. P. comadinsU has 
blue flowers, which are produced in 
April and May, and it grows almost 
a foot in height. P. dd/varicdta 
produces light-blue flowers from 
April to June, and grows about the 
same height as the former species. 
P. ovdta and P, ovdta ListoniUna 
grow about one foot high, and pro- 
duce purple flowers fi*om May to 
August ; and P, pUdsa grows about 
one foot in height, and produces its 
pink flowers in May and June. 
There are above a dozen other spe- 
cies equally low in growth and pro- 
lific in flowers in spring or in the 
beginning of summer ; and there 
are a number of species which grow 
from two to four feet in height, and 
flower in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Of these may be mentioned 
P. panictddta dlha and panicuXdta 
rUbra; P. acumindLta, which grows 
four feet high, and produces pink 
flowers from May to August. P. 
Pyramiddlis and its several varie- 
ties, P. latifdlia and P, macvldioty 
grow four feet high, and produce 
pink or red flowers from July to 
September; andP.wttfoi;Wra,which 
has a long spike of white flowers 
about a foot and a half high, flowers 
nearly all the summer. One of the 
prettiest of all the kinds of Phlox is 
a variety of P. stiavSolenSf raised in 
1843, by Mr. Van Houtte, nursery- 
man at Ghent, the flowers of which 
are white, and a pink star in the 
centre of each, darkest in the mid- 
dle, and delicately shaded off. This 
plant is sometimes called P. stridta 
delicatissima. The only annual spe- 
cies is P. Drummdndii and its va- 
rieties, which are plants of surpass- 
ing beauty raised annually from 
seeds or cuttings in light sandy soil, 
and admirably adapted for covering 
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flower-beds or growing in pots. When 
raised from seeds, this species should 
be treated like a tender annual ; and 
after being raised in a hotbed in 
February or March, it should be 
tamed out in the open ground about 
the middle of May ; or it may be 
sown in April or May in the open 
ground. £i fine seasons it ripens 
seeds ; but where it does not it may 
be preserved through the winter by 
str^ing cuttings in autumn, and 
preserving them in pots pla<^ on 
the front shelf of a gre^ihouse or 
in a frame. The varieties vary from 
purple to light-rose, and generally 
come true from seed. On the whole, 
the genus Phlox is one of the most 
beautiful of herbaceous plants, and 
a garden ought to be no more with- 
out some of the species than it ought 
to be without Boses or bulbs. 

Phcb^nix. — Pdlmai, — P, dacty- 
lifera, the Date Palm, is a well- 
kjaown stove-plant, which should be 
grown in a sandy loam. Young 
plants may be raised from the stones 
of the dates sold in the shops, and 
if kept in sufficient heat they will 
grow freely ; though the trees must 
be of considerable age and size be- 
fore they bear fruit. 

Pho'rmium. — A sphodelei, — P, 
tenax, the New Zealand Flax, is 
a very singular plant, with large 
bunches of orange flowers, and very 
long, broad, lily-like leaves, the 
fibres of which are so strong, that 
they are used in New Zealand for 
making baskets, and various other 
articles, in their coarse state, and 
in the same manner as flax for ma- 
king sails, &c. In England the 
plant is at present rare, but it may 
be grown in a greenhouse in a very 
rich sandy loam, frequently watered; 
the principal objection to its culture 
being the great size of its leaves, 
which occupy too much space for it 
to be grown in a small hpuse. 



Photi'wta. — Rosdcece. — A very 
beautiful evergreen shrub or low tree 
formerly called Cratcei'gut glhbra, 
which is nearly hardy, but thrives 
best when trained against a wall in 
a sheltered situation. The soil should 
be sandy loam, and the plants are 
propagated sometimes by cuttings 
of the ripened wood, but more fre- 
quently by grafting or inarching on 
some of the hardy kinds of Cra- 
tse^gus. 

PHToliLros. — Scrophiddriaceos. 
— ^A splendid snffiruticose plant 
from the Gape, somewhat resem- 
bling a Pentstemon, with bright scar- 
let flowers. It flowers in the open 
ground, but will probably require a 
greenhouse in winter. 

Pht'lioa. — Bhanmhcece, — Pretty 
little heath-like plants, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, with narrow 
leaves, and little terminal heads of 
fragrant white flowers, which begin 
to appear in autumn, and continue 
during winter and early spring. 
They are generally grown in a green- 
house, and require the same treat- 
ment as the Gape Heaths. 

Phy'salis. — SolanhcecB. — The 
Winter Gherry. Dwarf, shrubby 
and herbaceous plants, with showy 
flowers. The fruit is a bright-red 
berry in a bladdery calyx ; and when 
the calyx has been macerated by 
soaking it in water, it has a very 
pretty effect. Some of the species 
are shrubby, but the greater part 
are annual plants ; they are gene- 
rally only half hardy, and they suc- 
ceed best when grown in sandy 
loam. 

Physi A^NTHUS. — A sdepiMecB, — 
A climbing plant from Mexico, which 
has proved hardy in the London 
Horticultural Society's garden. It 
has small whitish flowers, and very 
large and handsome fleshy seed-ves- 
sels, which look like oval gourds, 
and which, when opened, are found 
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to contain the seeds enveloped in a 
quantity of fine silky substance, 
which looks like the cocoons of silk- 
worms, after the fine silk has been 
spun off. The Fhysi&nthus will 
grow in any common soil ; but it 
should always be trained against a 
wall, as otherwise the large fruit 
will be too heavy for the slender 
branches. There are two species. 

Phtsoste'gia. — Labidtce, — P. 
imhricata is a beautiful plant, with 
pale-purple flowers, nearly allied to 
Bracoc^phalum, which only requires 
the usual treatment of hardy peren- 
nials . P. truneata is an annual spe- 
cies with pale-pink flowers. Both 
are natives of Mexico, and will grow 
in the open ground, in any common 
garden soil. 

Phytb'lephas. — Cydanthacece, 
— The vegetable Ivory, or Tagua 
plant, is nearly allied to the Screw 
Pine family, and its fronds resemble 
those of the Cocoa-nut tree. There 
is no proper stem, but the fronds or 
leaves sometimes measure nearly 
twenty feet in length, and are of a 
pale-green colour, and delicate tex- 
ture. '^ The singular heads of the 
fertile inflorescence grow round the 
base of the plant, often six clusters 
at one time, and the heads rest on 
the ground, or are wedged between 
the leaves, and borne on a buried 
footstalk, of which the fibre is ex- 
ceedingly tough. These clusters are 
of an impei'fectly rounded form, co- 
vered with strong protuberances, 
about an inch and a half long. On 
dissecting one of these compact 
heads, it will be found to consist of 
many distinct clusters, each con- 
taining about four seeds, closely 
knitted together. Hence the popu- 
lar name of this palm, Cabesa del 
NegrOf or the Negro's Head, is by 
no means an inapt comparison, for 
the style-like projections resemble a 
black man*B rigid hair. Enclosing 



the seeds is a yellow sweet oily pnlp^ 
which is collected in the month of 
October, and sold under the name 
of Pepa dd Tagua, A spoonful of 
it with a little sugar and water 
makes the celebrated Chiche de 
Taguttf said to be the most delicious 
beverage of the country." The Phyt- 
61ephas generally inhabits dense 
shady woods, at an elevation of 
from one to three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The 
fruit is large and very heavy, and 
the vegetable ivory, which is the 
albumen of the seed, is as hard, or 
nearly so, as the ivory of the ele- 
phant's tusks. The plant is a na- 
tive of tropical South America, and 
has only lately been introduced into 
Great Britain ; but there are now 
plants at Eew, in the Botanic Ghur- 
den in the Begent's Park, and other 
places. The one at Eew flowered 
in 1855, but did not ripen fruit. 

Phtteu^ma. — Camparmlaceos. — 
Herbaceous plants, generally with 
dark-blue flowers, which will grow 
in any ordinary soil, and which are 
increased by dividing the roots. 

Phttola'cca. — CheivopoduLcea, 
or PhytoULcecB, — P. decdndra, the 
Virginian Poke, is a fine vigorous- 
growing plant, which is ornamental 
from the abundance of its black 
berries, but which, from its large 
leaves and spreading habit of growth, 
requires a great deal of room. It 
should be grown in a very rich soil, 
and it is increased by seeds or cut- 
tings. There are several species, all 
of which have black berries, contain- 
ing a deep-red juice, which is said 
to be used in Portugal to colour Port 
wine. 

PicoTEE. — A kind of Carnation, 
with a narrow dark-coloured margin 
to the petals, or with the petals 
covered with small brown or dark- 
purple dots. For the culture, see 
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PlLEWOBT.— See FlOA'EU. 

PnimjfA. — Thymddeea. — Ans- 
tmlisn ehmbe, which require a 
richer soil than most obher plBota 
tmm that coontrj. Thej shoald be 
Q in a greenhoow in Eagloud, 
ia a, soil composed of sand; peat itnd 
loom, mixed vitik Tegetable monld, 
or put of an old hotbed. They 
choold h&Te pleuly of light, tud 
the; ahoold be kept regolarl; vk- 
tered. They are propagated bj 
Euttinga. 

FiHPEiu'EL.— Bee Ahaqa'llis. 

Pink.— See Du'mthub. 

FiFiNQS. — OattiBgi of Kukg tnd 
Camatioiu ore called ] ' ' 




e these plants bare tubular 

sterna, and vhen eeparated at a 

joint, the parta are pulled aemider, 

instead of being cnt. This ia dons 

' 1 aatmnn, bj taking a ahool that 

aa nearly dona growing, in one 

band, and polling Che npper part of 

)ff JQBt above a pair of leavea, ao 

to separate it at Uie aocbet formed 

I by the aiila of the leaTea, leaving 



the part polled off with a tnbular 
or pipe-1^8 terminaUon. 8ame 
floruta then cot off the tip* 
leaves, bnt othen leare 
them entire, aa shown in fig. 40, 
and in both cases the pipings most 
bestmck in Baud with a hand-glaas 
fixed £rmly over them. It niay be 
here obserred, that the herbage of 
Finks and Cuuations ia called the 
giaaa ; aud that when a plant is in 
a vigoroua atstfl of growth, it ia said 
' have the grasa fine. 

PipfA'KTHUS. — Legvmindia. — A 
handaome half-hardy tree, with 
large yellow pevflowew. It will 
grow in any common Boil, bat it 
reqaiice a dight protection dniing 

PiBTi'ciA. — Ttr^mAieea. — 
The Fistaohia Nnt-tiee. — Very 
handaome trees, which abound in 
turpentine in their native conntry, 
but which prodoce very little in 
England. 

Pits ai« strocturea either sunk 
in the ground, or rused above it 
with brick walls on all sides, and 
with a glass corer. For the purpose 
of preserring plants from the ^ost, 
they do not require flues, beds Mf 
tan or ^nng, or any otier artificial 
mode of heating ; bnt they do re- 
quire artificial heat when thay are 
employed for preserving greeDhoase 
plants, for growing hothouse plants, 
or for forcing hardy herbaceons 
flowers or shraba into premature 
bloom. They arc also used as a 
iulstitnte for hotbeds in bringing 
forward tender annuals, and in 
raising seeds. For all these pur- 
poses Home mode of artificial heating 
is required ; and this may eiUier be 
accomplished by smoke fiuea, the 
cirenlation of hot water in pipes of 
iron or earthenware, or by the intro- 
duction of beds or fermenting mate- 
rials, such as tan or dung. The 
moat oonvenient mode of heating is 
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nnquestionably by hot water, be- 
cause by this mode there is less 
danger of producing excessive heat ; 
and the heat, from being accompa- 
nied by moisture, is more congenial 
to vegetation than the dry heat of 
smoke-flues. Where hot- water pipes 
cannot be conveniently procured, or 
in the given locality are more expen- 
sive than smoke-flues, then these 
may be adopted ; taking care to 
supply moisture to the atmosphere 
of ^e pit, by placing pans of water 
on the flues ; or by keeping the sur- 
face of the soil, or the pa^ if there 
be one, moist by a supply of water 
from time to time. The construc- 
tion and the heating of pits are so 
well known to gardeners, builders, 
and ironmongers, that very little 
need be said on the subject. They 
may be of any convenient length — 
six feet, eight feet, or ten feet in 
width, three feet high above the 
surface of the ground behind, and 
of such a height in front as that the 
slope of the glass may form an angle 
with the horizon of between 20° and 
30**. The depth to which the pit is 
sunk in the soil will depend on the 
uses to which it is to be applied. 
"When it is merely to preserve plants 
from the frost of winter, it need not 
be sunk into the soil at all ; but 
when it is to contain a bark-bed, 
the depth of that bed, which may 
be between two and three feet, 
should be excavated from the soil. 
When the pit is to be entered by 
the gardener, in order that he may 
walk upright, there should be a 
path immediately under the back 
wall ; and this will require the pit 
to be at least seven feet in depth. 
In this, as in all other cases, suffi- 
cient drainage must be provided ; 
and if the walls and floors are built 
and laid hollow, the entrance of 
moisture and the escape of heat will 
be prevented. In general, the pits 



which are heated by tan or dung 
have the material placed in the beds 
inside ; but in some cases it is placed 
around the pit, in what are called 
linings, between two feet and three 
feet inside, and as high as the Trails 
of the pit outside, so that the heat 
penetrates through the wall to the 
dung or soil within ; and to &cili- 
tate this, the lower parts of the wsMb 
are built with open brickwork. Pits 
of this kind are called MacPhail's 
pits, and are admirably adapted for 
growing hothouse phuits, and for 
every description of forcing. 

Ptpcai'bnia. — Bromdiacece, — 
Handsome herbaceous stove-plants, 
with pine-apple-like leaves, and very 
singular scarlet or pinkish flowers. 
They should be all grown in sandy 
peat and rich loam. 

PiTOHBR Plant. — See Neps'h- 
THES and Sabbaoe^nia. 

PiTTo'sPOBUM. — Piitosp^rece, — 
Handsome evergreen bushy shrubs, 
which require a slight protection 
during winter. P, Tolnra is a native 
of China, which has been known to 
live out of doors for several years in 
a sheltered situation, but which 
should be protected from very severe 
frosts. It should be grown in a 
rich light soil ; and it is prox>agated 
by cuttings, which should be struck 
in sand under a hand-glass. P. fla/va, 
introduced in 1854, has bright yellow 
flowers. Most of the species have 
terminal tufts of white fragrant 
flowers, and broadish, shining, dark- 
green leaves ; and they are all very 
ornamental. 

Plantain Tree. — See Mu^sa. 

Plant Cases. — See Glass Cases. 

Planting is the operation of in- 
serting plants in the soil, either in 
the free ground or in pots. The 
simplest kind of planting is that 
which consists in removing small 
seedling plants, or such as have been 
struck from cuttings or layers ; and 
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this is commonly performed by 
making a round hole with a dibber, 
and putting in the root of the plant 
to the same depth as it had been 
covered with earth before, and 
making it fest by thrusting the dib- 
ber into the firm earth beside the 
hole and pressing it to the root. In 
this operation, the great art is to 
make the root fast at its extreme 
points. Thus, in planting common 
seedlings of annuals, or even cab- 
bage-plants, if the earth be pressed 
close to the root at the upper part, 
and not at the extreme points, the 
success will hardly be complete ; 
and in tender plants, or in a dry 
season, a failure will be the result. 
In planting plants of a larger size, a 
small pit should be opened by the 
spade or the trowel ; the bottom of the 
pit having been formed into a cone or 
small hill, the plant should be placed 
in the centre, and the roots spread 
out equally over it on every side. 
The roots are then to be covered 
with soil, gently pressed over them ; 
and the operation must be finished 
by watering, so as to consolidate 
the soil equally, without making it 
firmer on one part of the roots than 
another. If the soil should have 
been previously dug, trenched, or 
loosened to the depth of a foot, or 
probably two or three feet, the pit 
should not be made so deep as to 
throw the neck or collar of the plant 
below, or even on a level with the 
surflEu^e, when the soil is consolidated 
by watering. On the contrary, it 
must be left of such a height above 
it, as that when the soil is finally 
consolidated by its own gravity, in- 
fluenced by the weather, the neck 
shall still be above the general sur- 
face of the groimd, and the plant 
stand on a small hillock. This con- 
dition of planting cannot be too 
strongly attended to ; for nothing 
can be more injurious to trans- 



planted plants than having their 
necks buried more than they were 
in a natural state. Nothing is more 
common than too deep planting; 
and the temptation to it is greater 
because deep-planted plants, from 
having the roots more accessible to 
moisture, are more certain of grow- 
ing the first year, and are less in 
want of mulching to exclude the 
heat and drought, and of staking to 
prevent them from being moved by 
the wind. Hence, in planting trees 
or shrubs, it is of the greatest im- 
portance^ not only with a view to 
their future growth, but also to their 
natural appearance above the sur- 
face, to have them planted on little 
hillocks, greater or less in height 
according as the soil may have been 
moved to a greater or less depth, 
either in the operation of digging 
the pit in firm soil, or of planting 
in soil which has been moved by 
digging, or trenching, or otherwise. 
In smidl gardens it is generally de- 
sirable, for the sake of producing 
immediate effect, to plant plants of 
considerable size ; and in this case, 
in addition to the precautions which 
have been already mentioned, it is 
desirable to plant by what is called 
fixing with water. This operation 
is p^ormed in the following man- 
ner : — ^the hole being properly pre- 
pared, the plant placed in it, and 
the roots spread out on every side, 
and extended as far as they will go, 
one person holds the plant upright, 
a second sprinkles earth over the 
roots, and a third supplies water 
from a watering-pot with a rose on 
if the plant be small, and without a 
rose if it be a tree of six or eight 
feet in height, holding the pot as 
high above his head as his arms will 
reach. The weight of the water 
coming down from such a height 
consolidates the soil about the roots, 
and fixes them in such a manner as 
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to render the plants if it has been 
carefully taken up, almost in the 
same state as it was in before re- 
moving. Large trees or shrubs, 
if planted in this manner in the 
autumn, and staked, where there is 
danger from high winds, wiU grow, 
and even flower and fruit the fol- 
lowing year, as well as if they had 
not been removed. In this kind of 
planting with large plants, the hil- 
lock, left after the operation is 
finished, should not be less than a 
foot or eighteen inches above the 
surrounding surface ; and to lessen 
evaporation during the ensuing sum- 
mer, the hillock should, if possible, 
be covered with short litter, moss, 
turf turned upside down, or even 
small stones for the first year. In 
staking large plants of this kind, 
the stakes should be placed dose to 
the stem of the plant, in which 
position they are much less likely to 
injure the fibrous roots than when 
placed at a distance from the tree ; 
and the stakes should be made fast 
to the stem of the plant by a piece 
of straw or hay-rope, or by a piece 
of twisted matting, or any kind of 
cord ; the part of the stem to which 
the stake is tied having previously 
had a small handful of straw, or 
moss, or mat, bound round it to 
prevent the tie from galling the bark 
of the stem, and preventing its in- 
crease during summer. These stakes 
should remain for a year, or some- 
times two years, according to the 
size of the plant and its facility of 
making roots. In general, the sooner 
the stakes are taken away the better ; 
because the motion of the stem by 
the wind is essential to its increasing 
in thickness. In this matter much 
must be left to the discretion of the 
planter, who must always bear in 
mind that a staked plimt is in a 
most unnatural position ; and also, 
that if the tree should lean some- 



what to one side for some yean 
after planting, it will ultimately be- 
come more or less erect ; and that a 
strong^ vigorous-looking plant lean- 
ing a little to one side, affordB a 
greater evidence of its being seenre 
and in sound health, than a ertraight 
erect plant kept in that position hj 
a stake. In the case of planting 
trees with stems three or four inches 
in diameter in exposed situational 
two or three stakes may be used, 
placed at a short distance from, the 
base of the stem, and leaning to- 
wards it ; and where they are made 
f&st, they should be joined by mat- 
ting, hay-ropes, or some other soft 
material, so as not to ii\jnre or con- 
fine the bark. Before transplanting 
trees of a timber size, the main roots 
are frequently cut at the distance of 
five or six feet from the stem a year 
previously to transplanting ; in con- 
sequence of which they send out 
fibres which in the course of the 
summer become small roots, so that^ 
when transplanted, the tre^ instead 
of drawing its principal nourishment 
from spongioles at the distance of 
twenty feet or perhaps thirty feet 
fi'om the stem, is enabled to draw 
it from the distance of six or eight 
feet, and thus to continue growing, 
though not with the same degree of 
vigour as if it had not been trans- 
planted. Some kinds of trees, when 
of large size, such as the Sycamore, 
the Lime, the Horse-chestnut, and a 
few others, may be transplanted 
without this precaution ; but in this 
case, the operation must be per- 
formed in autumn as soon as the 
leaves have dropped, in order to 
give the roots time to form some 
fibres during the winter ; and the 
greater the distance from the stem 
at which the roots are cut, the 
greater will be the success. Large 
trees with wide-spreading roots, 
when transplanted, seldom require 
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to be staked, because the roots form 
a broad base, which preyents the 
stem from being blown to one side. 
Where there is danger anticipated 
from high winds, the trees may be 
secnred by three guy-ropes tied to 
the upper part of the stem, and 
made &st to stakes driven into the 
ground at such a distance from the 
tree as that the ropes may form an 
angle with the ground of 45** ; or 
the stronger roots may be kept in 
their position by stakes driven into 
the ground with their heads beneath 
the surface of the soil ; the main 
roots being made £urt to them by 
cords. 

In all cases of transplanting deci- 
duous trees, with the exception of 
the Beech and the Hornbeam, some 
pruning should be given to the 
top, so as to lessen the number of 
branches and leaves which are to be 
supplied by the root. The quantity 
of branches that are required to be 
removed will depend piurtly on the 
kind of tree, and partly on the in- 
tention of the planter, but mainly 
on the climate and soil. Beech trees, 
as already mentioned, are ii^ured 
when transplanted by having many 
branches removed, and often die in 
consequence. Sycamores and all the 
A^cer tribe, having numerous fibres 
near the main stem, require but 
little pruning of the head. The 
same may be said of the Tew and 
the Holly, the Lime and the Elm. 
When the object of tlie planter is to 
produce immediate effect by a bulky 
head, all the branches may be left 
on, whatever may be the kind of 
tree ; but in that case the tree will 
produce only leaves for a number of 
years, or if it produce shoots they 
will not exceed a few lines in length. 
Ultimately, if the soil be poor and 
dry, the tree will probably perish ; 
but if the soil should be good and 
moist, and the climate also moist> 



the tree will in time become vigor- 
ous, and produce shoots. Where 
the climate is moist, and the soil 
good, and also moist, any tree may 
be transplanted without pruning the 
branches ; because the fibres it will 
produce in such a soil and climate 
will be sufficient to supply the 
moisture transpired by the leaves. 
But where the climate is dry and 
the soil also dry, no large tree 
can be safely transplanted with all 
its branches ; because the transpira- 
tion by the leaves will be much 
greater than the moisture which can 
possibly be absorbed by the roots. 
Hence, in the dry climate of the 
Continent, all trees with stems above 
an inch or two in diameter have their 
branches entirely cut off, always ex- 
cepting the Beech and the Hom- 
b^m, the Tew, and all the Fine 
and Fir, and Cypress tribes. Even 
in this country, in Evelyn's time, 
this was the practice ; and the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, when he planted 
groups of trees with stems of five 
inches or six inches in diameter on 
a portion of Hounslow Heath, which 
was allotted to his residence there, 
planted only stumps ten feet or twelve 
feet high, which stumps are now 
finely-headed trees, conspicuous from 
the road in passing Spring Grove.' 
Much has of late been written on 
the subject of transplanting laige 
trees, by Sir Henry Steuart and 
others ; and the practice has been 
recommended of leaving on the whole 
of the head. Experience, however, 
has proved that this can only be 
done witii advantage under certain 
cirdtimstances. 

Planting in pots, when the plants 
are of the very smallest size, may 
be effected by a small dibber, as in 
planting in iiie common soil ; but it 
is more fr^uently done on the prin- 
ciple of planting in pits ; that is, 
, the pot being properly drained by a 
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few potsherds being placed oyer the 
hole in the bottom of the pot, and 
an inch or two of soil plaoed over 
them, according to the size of the 
pot, the yonng seedling or newly- 
strnck catting is held with one hand, 
and soil sprinkled over the roots by a 
trowel with the other. When the 
pot is filled, the soil is consolidated 
by lifting the pot with both hands a 
few inches high, and setting it down 
once or twice with a slight jerk ; 
afterwards supplying water so as to 
moisten the whole of the soil in the 
pot. The thnmb, or a potting-stick 
should previously be passed round 
the inner edge of the pot, so as to 
firm the soil round the rim ; other- 
wise the water is liable to run down 
round the edge of the pot, without 
moistening the soil in the middle. 
Immediately after planting, the pot 
should be set in a position where it 
can be shaded during sunshine ; but 
on no account should tender plants 
be shaded during cloudy weather, or 
covered with an opaque covering 
during night, unless for the purpose 
of protecting them from cold. Of 
course the afler treatment of every 
plant in a pot must depend on its 
nature ; all that it is necessary at 
present to treat of is the manner of 
"planting. 

Transplanting plants which have 
already been grown in pots is either 
effected by removing the ball or 
mass of earth containing the roots 
entire, or by gently breaking the 
ball in pieces and stretching the roots 
out on every side. When the ball 
is not broken, the ox>eration is called 
shifting. Plants are often reared 
in pots on account of their tender 
nature when young, or for the con- 
venience of transporting them to a 
distance, though they are intended 
ultimately to be planted in the open 
ground. In almost all cases of this 
kind, the ball should be broken, and 



the pt having been prepared with 
the greatest care, as in common 
plantings the fibrous roots should 
be stretched out in it as fiar as they 
will go on every side. Henoe^ a 
plant which has been grown in a 
very small pot, when it is to be 
transplanted into the open garden, 
may often require a pit three feet or 
four feet in diameter. There is not 
perhaps an operation in the whole 
science of gardening that affbrd« a 
higher gratification to the planter 
than transplantiug plants from pots 
when the pits and soil are properly 
prepared, and the roots carefully 
stretched out without being braised 
or broken. In consequence of the 
extraordinary sources of nutrimoit 
which are thus afforded to the plaat^ 
and of the greatly increased power 
given to the roots, the shoots which 
it makes the first year are extra- 
ordinary, and evince a d^ree of 
vigour which none but a gardener 
of experience could believe possible. 
On the other hand, when a plant in 
a pot is turned out into a pit, how- 
ever well the soil may be prepared, 
if the roots are not stretched out» it 
may remain for many years without 
growing much fSsuster than it pre- 
viously did in the pot. This is often 
the case with the more rare species 
of the Pine and Fir tribe, and with 
Magnolias and other plants kept in 
pots by nurserymen ; and it is fur- 
ther attended by this evil, that the 
plants are easily blown to one side 
by the wind. In the case of sur£M;e- 
rooted plants, such as Pines, if they 
have been some years in the pot» 
they never send out roots sufficimt 
to keep them upright ; and hence the 
Pinaster and Stone Pine, which are 
almost always kept in pots in British 
nurseries, are generally found lean- 
ing to one side in plantations in this 
country. It is necessary, however, 
to make the distinction between 
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plants newly planted in pots, and 
those which hare been in pots for 
two or three years ; for the former 
may perhaps have few roots which 
have reached the sides of the pot, as 
in the case of China Boses stmck 
and potted early in the season and 
planted out the same summer, and 
which, of course, may be planted 
out without breaking the balL The 
same observation will apply to all 
other plants in pots that have not 
their fibrous roots somewhat woody ; 
and also to all hair-rooted plants, 
such as Heaths, Bhododendrons, 
Azaleas, A'rbutns, and in general 
to all the Eric£U»8e, which haying at 
no age large woody roots, may al- 
ways be transplanted from pots with 
the balls entire. 

It may here be observed that large 
shrubs of almost all the Eridkcese 
may be transplanted at almost any 
age with less danger than most other 
plants, as, from the slender and 
fibrous nature of the great mass of 
their roots, they are less liable to 
injury than woody-rooted plants. 
All that is required is that they 
should be taken up with a large ball 
of earth, and that when replanted 
they should be abundantly supplied 
with water. 

Hitherto nothing has been said 
especially applicable to evergreens, 
whether in the open ground or in 
pots. These being at every season 
of the year more or less in a growing 
state, it is always desirable to trans- 
plant them with balls ; and it is 
only young plants of evergreens, 
such as seedling Hollies, Portugal 
Laurels, and young cuttings or layers 
of the common Laurel, Laurustinus, 
Sweet Bay, Phillyr^ Alat6mu8, 
Junipers, &c., which can be sent at 
any distance with a certainty of 
growing without balls. The com- 
mon Holly, when it is above three 
or four feet in height, requires to be. 



taken up with a ball, and that ball 
careirilly preserved by being tied up 
in a mat — or, according to the 
Dutch practice, put into a basket 
of wickerwork. The same remark 
will apply to Arbor Vitse, Junipers, 
A'rbutus, Rhododendrons, Box, 
Phillyreas, and even the common 
Laurel. 

The best season for transplanting 
all deciduous trees and shrubs is the 
autumn ; because the plant has time 
to produce some fibres, and to ac- 
commodate itself to its new soil and 
situation during the winter, so as to 
be prepared to grow freely the fol- 
lowing spring. Evei^greens may also 
be transplanted in autunm, or at 
any time in open moist weather 
dui'ing autumn, winter, or early 
spring. In dry or frosty weather 
it is always dangerous to remove 
them, because the sap in an ever- 
green is more or less in motion at 
every season of the year, and the 
plant is never so completely dormant 
as in the case of deciduous trees. 
Formerly it was thought that the 
best season for removing evergreens 
was in the latter part of summer, 
shortly after they had completed 
their year's growth ; but this doc- 
trine was only acted upon in the 
time of Miller and before, when 
there were comparatively few spe- 
cies of evergreens in British gar- 
dens ; and it has been recently found 
by Mr. M'Nab (see his Treatise on 
TransplmUmg EvergreeM) that 
evergreens may be transplanted with 
much greater safety in mild weather 
in autumn or winter, than at any 
other period of the year. Herba- 
ceous plants may in general be 
transplanted at any season when 
they are not in flower or coming into 
flower ; but the safest time for pe- 
rennials is in autumn, after they have 
ripened their seeds, and are going 
into a dormant state. Biennial and 
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annual plants are best transplanted 
when quite yonng, or after they have 
obtained their second or third pair 
of leaves ; and seedlings in general 
may be treated in a similar manner. 
In all cases of planting (excepting 
with C4cti and other snccuJents) the 
plants should be watered as soon as 
they are [fixed in their new situa- 
tions ; and when practicable, they 
should be shaded for a few days 
from the heat of the sun. 

Plattstb^mon. — BamAmculvLceai. 
— One of the Califomian annuals, 
with cream-coloured flowers and 
woolly glaucous leaves. For the cul- 
ture, see Oalifosnian Annuals. 
• Plattbti'gma. — Pa^averhcete. 
— A very curious little plant, with 
the petals alternately white and 
yellow. For the culture, see Oau- 
VORNIAK Annuals. 

PLEASUBE-OROUin) is that por- 
tion of a country residence which is 
devoted to ornamental purposes, in 
contradistinction to those parts 
which are exclusively devoted to 
utility or profit, such as the kitdien- 
garden, the farm, and the park. In 
former times, when the geometrical 
style of laying out grounds prevailed, 
a pleasure-ground consisted of ter- 
race-walks, a bowling-green, a la- 
byrinth, a bosquet or small wood, 
and a shady walk, commonly of 
nut-trees, but sometimes of taller 
trees, with ponds of water, foun- 
tains, statues, &c. In modem times 
the pleasure-ground consists chiefly 
of a lawn of smoothly-shaven turf, 
interspersed with beds of flowers, 
groups of shrubs, scattered trees, 
and, according to circumstances, 
with a part or the whole of the scenes 
and objects which belong to a plea- 
sure-ground in the ancient style. 
The main portion of the pleasure- 
ground is always placed on that side 
of the house to which the drawing- 
room windows open ; and it extends 



in front and to the right and left 
more or less, according to the extent 
of the place ; the park, or that part 
devoted exclusively to pasture and 
scattered trees, bemg always on the 
entrance front. There is no limit 
to the extent either of the pleasure* ' 
ground or the park, and no necessary 
connection between the size of the 
house and the size of the pleasure- 
ground. A small house and a large 
garden was the wish of the poet 
Cowley ; and the largest parks are 
sometimes attached to very small 
houses and small pleasure-grounde^ 
and the contrary. A pleasure- 
ground in modem times differs from 
that prevalent at any former period, 
in including all the scenes and 
sources of enjoyment and recreation 
of the ancient style as well as the 
modem. For example, adjoining 
the drawing-room front there is a 
terrace or terraces, with or without 
an architectural flower-garden, de- 
corated with statues, vases, foun- 
tains, and other sculptured or archi- 
tectural objects. Beyond this, or 
connected with it to the right and 
left, there may be a lawn with 
flowers, shrubs, groups of trees, 
ponds, lakes, rock-work, summer- 
houses, or greenhouses, an orangery, 
and sometimes a botanic garden. 
Walks may stretch away on either, 
or on both sides, to a shrubbery, 
which, in the present day, is com- 
monly formed into an Arboretum 
and Fruticetum, containing all the 
hardy trees and shrubs which the 
extent of the scene will admit of; 
and in the course of the walk 
through this scene there may be rus- 
tic structures ; such as woodhouses, 
mosshouses, roothouses, rockhouses, 
or Cyclopsean cottages; Swiss cot- 
tages, common covered seats, ex- 
posed seats of wood or stone, temples, 
ruins, grottoes, caverns, imitations 
of ancient buildings ; and, in shorty 
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there is scarcely an architectural 
object capable of being rendered 
ornamental, and a shelter from the 
snn, the wind, or the rain, which may 
not find a place. To know all the 
different scenes which may be intro- 
duced in a pleasure-groand in modem 
times, it is only necessary to yisit 
such a place as Alton Towers, in 
Staffordshire, where, in addition to 
the objects mentioned, may be seen 
pagodas, hermitages, an imitation 
of Stonehenge, and of other Druidi- 
cal monuments, shellwork, gilt 
domes, and huge blocks of mossy 
rock, bridges, yiaducts, and many 
other curious objects. In small 
places of an acre or two, the most 
interesting objects which may be 
introduced in a pleasure-ground are 
collections of trees, shrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, which may always 
be arranged to combine as much 
picturesque beauty and general effect 
as if there were only the few kinds 
of trees and shrubs planted which 
were formerly in use in such scenes. 
Where a small place, even of a 
quarter of an acre, is to be made 
the most of, there should seldom be 
moi*e than one or two trees, shrubs, 
or plants of exactly the same kind, 
and the ornamental plants imme- 
diately adjoining the house may be 
combined with the yerandah, por- 
tico or porch, conservatory, green- 
house or hothouses, terrace flights 
of steps, balustrades, vases, statues, 
fountains, walks, rockwork, and a 
great variety of similar objects, ac- 
cording to the taste of the designer, 
the peculiarities of the situation, 
and the expense which the proprietor 
is disposed to incur. 

Flero^ha. — Mdastomdeece, — P, 
ilegans is a very handsome shrub, 
with large dark-purple flowers. It 
is a native of the Organ Mountains 
of Brazil, whence it was introduced 
in 1846. 



Plxtmba^go. — Plumhaginacece, — 
Lead- wort. — Greenhouse plants, re- 
markable for their vigorous growth 
and abundance of flowers. They 
should be grown in light rich soil, 
and they are propagated by cuttings . 

Podo'lbpis. — Compdsitce. — Very 
pretty Australian plants, which 
should' be grown in a compost of 
loam and peat. They are all nearly 
hardy ; the perennials are increased 
by dividing the root, and the an- 
nuals {P, grdeilis, &c.) by sowing 
on a hotbed in February or March, 
and transplanting into the open 
border in March. 

PoDOPHT'LHiM. — PodophyUacece, 
— The May Apple, or Duck's foot. 
— ^An American herbaceous marsh 
plant, which should be grown in a 
Ught rich soil kept moist, and which 
is increased by seeds or dividing its 
creeping roots. The flower is white, 
and the fruit, which is eatable, is 
green and about the size of a plum. 

Poet's Cassia. — SeeOsY'MS. 

POINCIA^NA. — See CiBSALPl'NIA. 

PoiNSB'TTiA. — EupkorbidcecB, — 
A most splendid plant, not for its 
flowers, which are small and white, 
but for its large bright scarlet brac- 
teas, which, at a little distance, 
have a superb appearance. There 
is a variety with white bracteas, 
but it is very inferior to the species. 
This plant requires a stove, in 
which it should be grown in a com- 
post of loam and peat. After it 
has shed its leaves, it should be 
allowed a season of rest, during 
which it should be kept nearly dry. 
It is increased by cuttings, which, 
when taken of^ should be dried for 
a few days, and then plunged into 
the tan of a pine-pit or stove. 

Poi'vRE A. — Combretacece. — This 
new genus, established by Professor 
De CandoUe, includes all those 
species of the genus Combrdtum 
which have ten stamens and five- 
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angled seeds ; the type being Com- 
hrttum 'purpHi/reum (Poivrea coed' 
nea. Dec.). For the cultare, see 

GOMBBE^UM. 

PoLEMO'NiUM. — PolemonidcecB, 
— Greek Valerian. — The common 
wild species, P, ccenUevm, is yery 
abundant on the dry sandy banks 
in the lanes near Shenstone, in 
Staffordshire, where it is called 
Charity, though its common name 
in other parts of England is Jacob's 
Ladder. All the kinds succeed best 
in gravelly or chalky soil, and they 
are all increased by dividing the 
roots. 

Polia'nthes. — HemerocalVideas. 
— The Tuberose. — A bulbons-rooted 
plant, a native of the East Indies, 
remarkable for its highly odoriferous 
white flowers. The bulbs are im- 
ported from Italy, where they are 
grown for exportation as Hyacinths 
are in HoUuid. They require to 
be brought forward in a frame or 
pit ; and when coming into flower, 
they should be removed to a green- 
house or any cool airy apartment, 
where they will diffuse a powerful 
fragrance, which to some is grate- 
ful and to others oppressive. They 
should be potted in sandy loam ; 
and if the bulbs are intended to 
flower the second year, the plants 
should be replaced in heat close to 
the glass, and kept there till the 
leaves begin to decay ; after which 
the bulbs may be treated like those 
of the Hyacinth. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that this can be done with 
success, and it is therefore better 
to throw the plants away when they 
have done flowering, and purchase 
fresh bulbs every year. In plea- 
sure-grounds of limited extent, a 
few plants of the Tuberose in flower, 
distributed over them at distances 
of fifty or one hundred yards plant 
from plant, will diffuse a most de- 
Iightf\il fragrance in the summer 



and autumnal evenings; a circum« 
stance well understood in the public 
gardens in the vicinity of Paris. 

PoLMAisE Heating. — The prin- 
ciple of this mode of heating is to 
imitate the natural atmosphere of a 
hot climate by allowing the plants 
a constant change of heated air ; 
and it differs from Penn*B system, 
with which it has been compared, 
in supplying a constant current of 
fresh air, instead of merely allow- 
ing the same air to circulate through 
the house again and again. Tlos 
mode of heating was first used in 
a stove erected at Polmaise, in Stir- 
lingshire ; but afterwards the stove 
was very much improved by the late 
Mr. Meek ; and various modifica- 
tions of the system have been since 
suggested. 

The annexed description and 
figui*e of Polmaise Heating are 
copied from, the Qardtneri Chrw,- 
tele for Feb. 21, 1846. " Let the 
outer shaded lines A A (in fig. 41) 
represent the walls of a si>an-roofed 
hothouse, and B those of a hot 
chamber, the sides and roof of 
which it will be well to line with 
some non-conducting material ; the 
second shaded lines within A re- 
present the walls of a bark bed. 
The portion of the floor marked 
C C, beneath the bark bed and ex- 
tending towards the hot chamber 
in the direction of the dotted lines, 
is to be laid hollow, and its sup- 
ports so arranged as to allow of free 
atmospheric communication beneath 
it. Between the wall of the bark 
bed (extending round its three sides), 
and the lines D D D D, is an open- 
ing through which the air of the 
house may have free passage into 
the space beneath. The arrows in- 
dicate the direction of the atmos- 
pheric currents passing beneath the 
floor and the wall of the house into 
the hot air chamber at £ £, and 
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here a small portion of the air is 
divided from the rest, as shown at 
F, where there are two ;dampersy 
No. 1 acting horizontally, and No. 
2 vertically. By means of No. 2 
a perfect command is obtained over 
the quantity of air supplied to the 
fire, and borne away by the cease- 
less currents flowing onwards &om 
beneath the floor of Uie house. The 
water-trough is to be furnished 
with a screen, extending in &ont and 
over the hot air opening, so that 
the escape of the latter into the 
house will not fully take place till 
it has passed over a considerable 
portion of the surface of the water 
in the trough.'* 

PoiiTa'nthus. — See Pri'mula. 

Polt'gala. — PolygdlecB, —Milk- 
wort. — ^Very handsome greenhouse 
shrubsy natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which should be grown in a 
compost of two-thirds peat, and 
one-third of very sandy loam, or 
equal parts of peat and sand, with 
one-third of vegetable mould, may 
be used. The plants should be 
frequently watered ; but the water 
should not be suffered to remain in 
a stagnant state about the roots. 
When it is wished to raise young 
plants, the tips of the shoots shoidd 
be taken off about three inches long, 
and struck in sand under a bell- 
glass. All cuttings of the shrubby 
Polygalas are very apt to damp off; 
and therefore the glasses should be 
frequently taken off and wiped. 
There are other kinds of Polygala, 
natives of Europe, which are her- 
baceous perenuials ; and others 
which are natives of North Ame- 
rica, some of which are annuals and 
some perennials. All the herbaceous 
Polygalas are hardy dwarf plants, 
very suitable for rock -work ; and 
they may be grown in any common 
soil, though they prefer peat or very 
sandy loam. Some of the kinds of 



Polygala are now included in the 
genus Muraltia, the type of which 
is P, Heisteria ; and others in the 
genus M^dia, the type of which is 
P, spindsa. 

PoLT'GONATUM. — SmtlacecB, or 
A sphodilece, — Solomon* s Seal . — 
Hardy perennial plants which re- 
quire no other care than planting 
in any common garden soil. They 
will thrive either in exposed situa- 
tions, or under the shade of trees, 
but the flowers are generally largest 
when the plants are grown in the 
shade. They are sometimes in- 
cluded in Convalld.ria. 

Poltgo'num. -PolygbnecB. — This 
is a very extensive genus and em- 
braces a great many very different 
plants ; some of which are British 
weeds, and others stove plants from 
the East Indies or New South Wales. 
Some of the commonest kinds in 
British gardens are the Buckwheat 
(Polygonum Fagopprum)^ the GJar- 
den Persicaria (P, Persicaria), and 
the Water-pepper (P. Hydr6piper\ 
the beautiful pink flowers of which 
are so ornamental in the ponds in 
Kensington Gardens and other 
places. Plants so various in their 
nature require of course different 
kinds of soU and situation ; but 
they will all grow in sandy loam, 
and are generally of the easiest cul- 
ture. 

PoLTPO^DiUM. — CryptogctmiaFi- 
lices. — An extensive genus of very 
beautiful Ferns, some of which are 
natives of Britain, and others are 
exotic. All Ferns should be grown 
in shady, damp places ; and the 
hardy ones thrive most in a shrub- 
bery imder the drip of trees, where 
few other plants will grow. The 
exotic kinds should be grown in a 
stove glazed with green glass ; and 
the atmosphere should be kept 
damp by water being frequently 
poured on the floor and flues. 
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Pomade'rris. — JRhamndcece, — 
Australian shrubs with cymes of 
yellow flowers and generally of 
woolly leaves, nearly allied to Cea- 
n6thus. They are very nearly 
hardy, and may be grown in the 
open air with a little protection 
during winter. They should be 
grown in sandy peat, or in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam ; and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Pomegranate. — See Pu^nioa. 

PONTEDB^RiA. — PontederdtcecR, — 
Stove aquatics, that should be 
planted in rich loamy soil, and the 
cistern filled up with water. They 
are increased by dividing the roots. 

PoppT. — See PapaVek. 

PoRCUPiNil Cactus. — See Eohi- 
nooa'otus. 

Portugal Laurel. — Oirasus 
hmtdnica. — A handsome evergreen 
shrub, which thrives best in moist 
shady situations, and which some- 
times attains the size of a tree. In 
Ireland, Portugal Laurels attain an 
enormous size, the moisture of the 
climate suiting them admirably. 

PoRTULA^CA. — Portulacece, — 
Splendid annual plants with suc- 
culent stems, fleshy leaves, and bril- 
liantly-coloured flowers. They are 
natives of South America, and re- 
quire to be raised on a hotbed. 

PoTENTi'LLA. — JRoshcecB. — A ge- 
nus of herbaceous plants and one or 
two shrubs, the greater part of 
which are ornamental, and some 
eminently so. They all thrive in 
^^ny common soil, and are readily 
^"^^increased by division of the plants, 
or by seeds, which most of them 
produce in abundance. They also 
hybridise freely, from which new 
kinds are frequently raised by 
florists. The principal shrubby spe- 
cies is Potentilla fruticdsaj which 
forms a hardy bush, commonly be- 
tween two feet and three feet high, 
and produces abundance of yellow 



flowers in July. The most orna- 
mental herbaceous species is JP. 
Rtusellianaf with rich dark scarlet 
flowers. All the herbaceous species 
are low, few of them exceeding one 
foot in height, and the greater 
part not bdng above six inches. 
They are delightful plants for pots 
or for rockwork, and the whole are 
so hardy and of such easy culture, 
that they will bear neglect better 
than most other inhabitants of the 
border or the flower-garden. 

Potting. — The subject of potting 
plants may be considered in two 
ways ; first, with reference to the 
advantages of that mode of growing 
plants as compared with growing 
them in the free soil ; and secondly, 
with reference to the performance 
of the operation of potting. Plants 
growing in pots are placed in very 
unnatural circumstances, from the 
limit given to the extension of their 
roots by the small quantity of soil 
and the confined space of the pot ; 
and by the circumstance of the out- 
side of the pot being constantly 
exposed to the action of the air on 
every side. In consequence of these 
conations, the roots of plants in 
pots are alternately scorched and 
cooled, and dried by the action of 
the atmosphere ; and, as, to keep 
the plants alive, they require to bo 
frequently watered, the soil soon 
becomes soddened, or soured as it 
is called by gardeners, and the 
plant is either diecked in its growth, 
or becomes diseased. Nevertheless, 
by well-considered treatment, plants 
may be grown in pots to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and some kinds 
better than in the free soil. For 
this purpose, two things are more 
especially requisite ; the first is to 
provide sufficient drainage for the 
escape of superfluous matter ; and 
the second is to cover the sides of 
the pot by some medium which 
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shall prevent the action of the snr- 
roundlDg air in heating or drying 
the outside of the pot, and conse- 
quently the soil and roots within. 
Every pot, tub, or vessel, in which 
a plant is grown, contains a hole or 
holes in the bottom or lower sides ; 
and these are to be prevented from 
being closed by the soil by a cover- 
ing of potsherds, shells, or small 
stones, covered with turfy matter, 
over which the soil in which the 
plant is grown is to be placed. To 
prevent the sides of the pot or vessel 
in which the plant is grown from 
being scorched or dried by the heat 
of the sun, the pot is plunged in 
soil, or in moss, or some other po- 
rous matter, or the pots are placed 
sufficiently near together to shade 
one another. Different kinds of 
plants require different degrees of 
drainage, and of protection from 
the sides of the pot. For example, 
all Orchidaceous plants, succulents, 
and hair-rooted plants, such as the 
Eric£U^8e, require a great deal of 
drainage ; and all plants which re- 
quire rich moist soil, such as the 
Scitamine«e and many of the most 
vigorous-growing tropical herbaceous 
plants, require the sides of the pot 
to be protected by plunging it in 
tan, sand, ashes, soil, moss, or 
some other non-conducting medium, 
which will not be readily permeable 
by draught or heat. 

With respect to the operation of 
potting plants, when seedlings or 
plants newly-rooted by cuttings, 
layers, or other means are to be 
potted, a small pot is chosen, either 
of the least size, or a size somewhat 
larger, according to the bulk of the 
plant to be planted, or its known 
vigour of growth. The hole in the 
bottom of the pot being covered 
with one or more potsherds, and 
with some rough, turfy, rooty, or 
mossy matter, or with coarse gravel, 



some soil is put in over it. On this 
the roots of the young plants are 
placed and spread out, and soil is 
placed over them till the pot is 
filled, as before mentioned under 
the article Planting. The soil in 
the pot is then consolidated by 
shaking, and lifting up, and setting 
it down once or twice with a jerk, 
the soil round the edge of the pot 
being rendered firm by the thumb, 
or by a stick, as already mentioned. 
Plants of larger size, without balls 
of earth attached to the roots, are 
planted exactly in the same raanner, 
excepting that the pots chosen are 
larger in proportion to the size of 
the plant. Plants which have 
grown in the free soil during sum- 
mer, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchs- 
ias, Myrtles, and such other plants 
as are turned out of pots into the 
open garden in the beginning of 
summer, and taken up and repotted 
about the latter end of autumn, are 
commonly taken up with balls ; 
and when this is the case, the pot 
chosen must be of a sufficient size 
to admit of the ball of earth with- 
out breaking it. Previously to the 
taking up of these plants, more es- 
pecially when they have grown with 
great vigour, it is found advanta- 
geous to cut the roots all round 
about the same distance from the 
main stem as the size of the ball 
was when put into the ground ; by 
which means the plant receives a 
check before it is taken up, and is 
prepared to endure the still greater 
check which it will unavoidably re- 
ceive when potted. This precau- 
tion is more especially requisite for 
such strong-growing plants as the ! 
Brugmansias, Fuchsia fdlgens, Scar- ' 
let Pelargoniums, Stocks, Wall- 
flowers, &c. All plants, after being 
newly potted, should receive a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to moisten 
the whole of the soil in the pot ; and 
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all of them require to be shaded, to 
prevent excessiTe transpiration till 
they have begun to grow. 

Plants in pots which are to be 
transplanted into other pots with 
the ball entire require compara* 
tiyely little care. The new pot 
should be at least one size larger 
than the old one out of which the 
plant is to be taken, and, being 
properly drained, and some mould 
put over the drainage, the plant to 
be changed is turned out of the 
first pot by turning it upside down, 
holding the left lumd on the Bur&uoe 
of the soil in the pot^ and with the 
neck of the plant between the two 
middle fingers, while the bottom of 
the pot is held with the right hand, 
and then the ball is loosened by the 
edge of the pot being struck against 
any fixed object, sudi as the side of 
a potting-bench, or the handle of a 
spade stuck in the ground. The 
ball containing the plant will thus 
drop out into the left hand, and the 
potsherds that have come out with 
it being taken off with the right 
hand, Ihe ball thus prepared is set 
in the middle of the prepared pot, 
and the interstices between the 
ball and the sides of the new pot 
are filled in with earth, and made 
firm by a potting-stick. The pot 
may then be lifted up with both 
hands and set down two or three 
times with a jerk, so as to consoli- 
date the whole. The pot is then to 
be supplied with water to such an 
extent as to moisten the whole of 
the earth which it contains ; and it 
may be set where it is finally to 
remain without the necessity of 
shading. This operation is (»Jled 
shifting. 

In potting plants, whether in 
small or in large pots, it is essen- 
tially necessary that the inside of 
the pot should be perfectly dean 
and dry. If it is not clean, and if 



particles of earth are adhering to 
the sides of the pot, the fresh soil 
put in when the plant comes to be 
shifted will so adhere to the matter 
attached to the sides as to prevent 
the ball from being turned out with- 
out breaking, and tearing asimder 
the fibrous roots of the plant. When 
the sides of a pot in which a plant 
is to be planted, or a ball shifted, 
are wet, the new soil becomes sod- 
den or soured, and also adheres so 
firmly to the sides of the pot as not 
to come out in shifting without 
breaking, as in the preceding case. 
The soddening or souring in this 
latter case appears to proceed from 
the choking up of the pores of the 
sides of the pot. 

Potsherds, or crocks, are pieces 
of flower-potfl, tiles, or bricks broken 
yerj small, and used for draining 
pots where it is required to retain 
a certain degree of moisture round 
the roots of the plants. Thus pot- 
sherds should be used for hair-rooted 
plants, such as the Cape and Aus- 
tralian shrubs, and also the North 
American Rhododendrons and Aza- 
leas ; as they require to have their 
roots kept in an equable state of 
moisture, which would be destruc- 
tive to the C&cti and other similar 
plants. But cinders, when of a 
large size, are very useful in drain- 
ing pots for very delicate succulent- 
rooted plants, as they do not either 
absorb or retain moisture, which 
crocks always do. When cinders 
are sifted, the largest may be re- 
served for this purpose ; and the 
ashes that fall from them, or any 
coal too small to bum, will be use- 
ful for setting greenhouse plants on 
during summer, as they will pre- 
vent worms from coming out of the 
ground under them. Unless this 
precaution be taken, worms will 
creep through the holes at the bot- 
tom of the pots, and do great injury 
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to the plants, by tearing asunder 
the tender fibres of the roots in 
passing through the mould, and 
particularly in throwing up their 
casts. 

POTTINO-STICK. — An instrument 
made of wood, and resembling a 
}>aper-knife, but thicker and blunter 
at the extremity. Its use is to push 
the earth into the pots when plants 
are shifted or transplanted, and it 
prevents the necessity of using the 
thumb for that purpose, as is gene- 
rally done by gardeners. Potting- 
sticks may be made of different sizes 
according to the size of the pots. 

Prickly Pear. — See Opu'irriA. 

Primrose. — See Pri'mula. 

Primula. — PrimidaceoB, — The 
Primrose. — This genus includes 
three of the most popular and beau- 
tiful of florists' flowers, viz. the 
Auricula, the Polyanthus, and the 
Primrose. Of each of these three 
there are numerous varieties, and 
much has been written on their cul- 
ture and management. I shall 
here endeavour to give a short out- 
line of the treatment of each. 

The Auricula {Primvla Auri- 
cula) is a native of the Alps of 
Switzerland, where its flowers are 
commonly yellow and very fragant ; 
it may be gathered in abundance on 
the road-side on the highest part of 
the pass of the Simplon, growing 
with the different Saxifrages, and 
not far from Rhododindron hir- 
sUtum. When it was transplanted 
into gardens is uncertain, but it has 
been cultivated in Britain since the 
days of Gerard, in 1596 ; and in a 
state of cultivation its flowers are 
yellow, red, blue, purple, white, 
and green, and sometimes double, 
though the only double variety has 
the flowers yellow. Many elaborate 
directions have been given for pre- 
paring the soil for the Auricula ; 
Wid while some writers, as Justice, 



recommend rotten willow-wood and 
old cow-dung, others, as Emmer- 
son, recommend bullock*s blood, 
sugar-baker's scum, and concen- 
trated night-soiL The plants, how- 
ever, will grow and thrive on any 
rich loamy soil ; for example, in a 
mixture of leaf-moxdd, or thoroughly 
rotten cow- dung and loam. They 
will even grow very well in heath- 
soil mixed with loam, and this is 
the soil in which they are commonly 
grown in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Whatever kind of manure 
is used for the Auricula, it should 
be so thoroughly decomposed as to 
have become a flne mould, and, in 
this state, it may be mixed with 
the common soil of gardens in equal 
parts, with the addition of a fifth 
or a sixth part of coarse sand if the 
plants are to be grown in pots. All 
the choice varieties of Auricula are 
grown in x)ots, and kept under cover 
in glass frames shaded; or placed 
in a northern exposure during win- 
ter and spring, and in the open air 
in a situation open to the east, or 
the west during summer after the 
flowering season is over. During 
the time they are in flower, they are 
commonly kept in frames close 
under the glass, or under hand- 
glasses, to protect the flowers from 
the rain ; the flowers in all the va- 
rieties, and the leaves in some, 
being more or less covered with a 
powdery bloom, the preservation of 
which is a desideratum among choice 
cultivators. The Auricula is pro- 
pagated by division of the root, or 
by cutting off slips which have 
generally some roots attached, and 
are put at once into small pots. 
The season for performing the ope- 
ration is shortly after the flowers 
have gone off, or, if they are left 
on, immediately after the seed has 
ripened. There are common kinds 
of Auricula which are planted in 
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borders or in beds in the open 
grotmd ; but, as before observed, 
all the choicer sorts are grown in 
pots and kept in pits or frames. 
The culture requires so much care 
and nicety, that whoever would ex- 
cel in it, and possess a good collec- 
tion, should procure a book espe- 
cially devoted to the culture of this 
and other florists* flowers ; for ex- 
ample, Hogg's Treatise onthe Au- 
rtcnda, or Haddock's Florigtf^ Di- 
rectory, Auriculas, when grown as 
florist's flowers, have almost innu- 
merable names ; but they may be all 
divided into three classes, viz., those 
with green edges, those with grey 
edges, and those of only one colour, 
which are called selfs. No Auricula 
is valued that is what is called pin- 
eyed, that is, if the style and stigma 
appear above the anthers. 

The Polyanthus (Primtda wdgd,- 
ris var. caitUscens) and the Prim- 
rose {Primtda viUgdris var. acaH- 
lis) are cultivated in the same soil 
and in the same manner as the Au- 
ricula; but being much hardier, 
and also naturally stronger, a larger 
proportion of loam is used in ^e 
soil, and only the more choice sorts 
are grown in pots. Both Polyan- 
thuses and Primroses form most 
ornamental border flowers in early 
spring, but. only the Polyanthus la 
what is properly called a florists' 
flower. The colour of the flower of 
the Polyanthus is always yellow 
and brown, and the finest flowers 
are those that have the segments of 
the corolla flat, and the circum- 
ference marked with a yellow line, 
the anthers of the stamens being 
only visible, and not the pistil, the 
anthers being arranged symmetri- 
cally, so as to form what florists 
call a moss eye. Sometimes the 
anthers are not seen, but the style 
and stigma stand up conspicuously 
like a large pin, and when this is 



the case, the flowers are called pin- 
eyed, and are considered worthless. 
The double Polyanthus, and the 
red and white Hose-in-hose Prim- 
rose, are two varieties, having 
double corollas, which may be called 
botanists' varieties, and are orna- 
mental border flowers, but are not 
valued by florists. Besides these, 
however, there are a great many 
florists' varieties with names, which 
are cultivated in pots like Auricu- 
las. As these plants vary so much 
it is interesting to raise them from 
seed, which may be done in the 
following manner : — The seeds may 
be gathered when the capsules are 
ready to burst in July, and sown 
immediately in a shady border, or 
in pots or pans of loamy soil kept 
moist and shaded. The covering 
should be very slight, otherwise the 
seeds will not come up. In fine 
seasons seeds sown as soon as they 
are gathered, will produce plants 
which will flower in the following 
autumn; but in general it is neces- 
sary to wait till the next spring. 
When the seedlings have produced 
two or three leaves, they should be 
transplanted into rich loamy soil 
in a shady situation at the distance 
of a few inches from each other ; 
and as they come into flower, the 
good sorts should be marked, and 
the less admired kinds pulled up 
and thrown away. When the seed 
is not sown immediately after being 
gathered, it may be kept till the 
following March, and treated as 
above mentioned. Auricula seed 
requires exactly the same treat- 
ment; excepting that it is generally 
sown in pans of soil composed of a 
mixture of leaf-mould and loam, 
and the seedlings are transplanted 
into larger pans, or into single small 
pots. P. denticuldia, P, cortusoi- 
deSy and many other species, are 
very ornamental low pl^uits, which 
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genenlly require a loamy soil, and 
a somewhat moist situation. 

The Primrose is very ornamental 
as a border flower, but it has not 
sported so much as the Polyanthus, 
and there are therefore no florists^ 
Primroses. The border or garden 
varieties, however, which are mostly 
double, are very showy ; among 
these the double flesh-coloured, 
double white, double brimstone, 
double red, double copper, double 
dark-purple, and double violet, de- 
serve a place in every garden. The 
single white and the single red, 
both of which are found wild, are 
also much admired, and are valuable 
as coming into bloom in March. 
Plants may be raised from seed, as 
directed for the Polyanthus. 

P, prcB^nitens, the Chinese Prim- 
rose, is a very beautiful greenhouse 
planty of which there are varieties 
with pink, with white, and with 
semi-double flowers. AJl these are 
particularly valuable, as forming 
neat little plants and flowering 
throughout the winter. They are 
propagated by seeds, which generally 
come true to the variety; or by 
cuttings, which must be struck in 
sand under a bell-glass, and with 
bottom-heat. They are only bien- 
nials, and therefore new plants re- 
quire to be raised every year. They 
are generally grown in pots, which 
should be well drained with pot- 
sherds, and filled up with a rich 
compost of equal parts of loam, 
peat, or sand, and rotten dung or 
vegetable mould. 

Peince's Feather. — Amardn- 
tus hypochondrkicus, — See Ama- 
ka'ntus. 

Pri^nos. — Rhamndcece, — Hardy 
North American shrubs, that will 
grow in any light soil, though they 
prefer peat, and any situation. They 
are generally propagated by layers. 
Pbiybt. — See Liou'stbvm. 



Prona^ta. — Pittotporacea. — P. 
iUgoMt is a very pretty little twin- 
ing plant with purple flowers, a 
native of the Swan Biver Settle- 
ment. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings ; and, like most other Aus- 
tralian plants, it thrives in a mix- 
ture of sand, loam, and peat ; but 
it should be grown in very small 
pots, and not kept too moist. It is 
a valuable greenhouse plant, from 
the great abundance and long dura- 
tion of its flowers. It looks best 
trained to a trellis. 

Props are artificial supports for 
plants ; and .they are of various 
kinds, according to the nature of | 
the plant that is to be supported. 
Twining plants are supported 
by single rods, stakes, or poles 
without branches; plants which 
climb by tendrils are supported by 
branched rods; and plants which 
raise themselves by elongation, or 
long slender shoots, among other 
plants, are supported artificially by 
branched rods, or by being tied to 
simple rods. All these kinds of 
plants, when too tender to be sup- 
ported in the open garden, are 
trained to walls, which are the uni- 
versal supports of plants, whether 
of the hardy and ligneous kinds, or 
of such as are slender, somewhat 
delicate, and either naturally <;limb- 
ing, sach as Bigndnia capreoHUOy 
— or rambling or trailing, such as 
different kinds of Boses. Orna- 
mental plants grown in pots are 
sometimes supported by single rods 
of wood, or of iron or wire, and 
sometimes by small frames either of 
wood or iron. These frames may 
either be flat and of equal breadth 
from the surface of the pot up- 
wards; or they may be widest at 
top, which suits most sorts of climb- 
ers ; or they may be made in the 
form of cones, pyramids, inverted 
cones, or balloon-like eOiapes, at 
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pleasure. A rer; commDn form tbr 
Buoh pl&ntB Bs Tropafntum penlo- 
pk0um, T. iTKoldnini, and 7. 
iracAi!c«nii, ia that of ui eloDgfttsd 
fui ; and another is that <^ a, shield- 
like Bgnre with tie murow end at 




the pot. In general, all plant! grown 

'.n pota ehculd hava the aapport of 
1 regular or eynimetricsi shape ; 
and all those grown in beds or 'be 
ders, snch as Sweet Feaa, the Coi 
man Tropteolnm (NasturtJam), the 
Scarlet Hunner, tc, ahonld have 
smalt branch; stakes inserted 1 
sail in a regidar manner, so u i 
ta appear the work of chance or of 
carelessnesB. bnt of art and oarefnl 
dee^. Climbing Bases ma; either 
be enpparted by training against 
walla or tmllis-work, or on single 
rods, with expanding pontsol-like 
(ops of wire- work ; or tie; ma; be 
supported on ctuiea or pyramid! of 
rods OF poles. The atronger-i 
ing climbing Hoses, which i 
the height of twenty feel^ or (liirty 



feet, or upwards, snch as the double 
Ajcshire KoM, the Base de Lisle, 
the Bonnanlt^ R. OrevUlii or the 
Beren Sisters, Noisettes, &c., maj 
be supported on cones or pyramids, 
two feet or three feet in diameter 
at the ground, and risbg to the 
height ^ twenty &Bt, formed of 
the sterna of young Fii-trees tied 
together ; tender Koses, on the 
other hand, snch as M. Binktia, and 
the Husk Hose, require to be tiained 
against walls. Props for border- 
flowers are generaUy small rods 
painted green, and made hy split- 
ting l^e laths used by plasterers or 
by otrpenteia from deal boards ; 
but they may be straight rods of 
haul, or some such wood, with the 
bark on. The object of using Uie 
rods of this kind ia to render the 
praps lees oonspicnons. The prin- 
dple ta be taken as a guide is, that 
Hie rod should always bo subor- 
dinate to the plant to be supported 
b; it, or trained on it. If this 
principle be kept constantly in view, 
few faring errors will be committed 
either in forming snpparts for planle 
in pots, or for plants in the open 
gcoond. Hence walls on which 
plants are to be tiained should 
never bo built of bright red brick, 
or very white stone ; or if they are 
plastered, the colour should always 
be of a subdued kind. Some plants 
are trained up rods oi oonee for the 
sake of prodncing floweis ; and 
others, such as Ivy, when trained 
np an erect rod with an umto^Ua- 
like top, for the sake of producing 
shade. When the object is flowers 
during the whole extent of the 
plant, the prop should always be 
wider at the base than at the top, 
in order that the foliage may enjoy 
the direct influence of the Sun and 
of perpendicular rains during its 
whole extent; and this ma; easily 
be efi'eoted by fixing a pole in the 
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ground with short sticks in the top, 
to which chains, ropes, or wires 
may be affixed, up wMch the plants 
may be trained. When the flowers 
are chiefly to be produced at the 
top, and the object of the stem is 
merely to elevate the top to a con- 
siderable distance from tiie ground, 
then the latter must spread over 
the former as much as may be de- 
sirable for the sake of effect. In like 
manner, when the object is shade, 
or the coyering of a summer shelter 
or bower, the stems may be trained 
upright and may be shaded to any 
extent by the head. 

Wire frames for training plants 
in pots are generally painted green, 
for the same reason as the props. 
In supporting large flowers, such as 
Dahlias, or shrubs, such as standard 
Boses, in the open garden, stakes of 
cast or wrought iron are frequently 
used, and the colour they are painted 
is almost always green, though a 
dark-brown colour, or some tint 
nearer that of the bark of rods, say 
those of the ash or hazel, would 
undoubtedly be la better taste. 
Twining plants, such as the Con- 
volvulus, are frequently encouraged 
to twine round cords made fast at 
the root of the plant at one end, 
and to a wall, horizontal rail, or 
some other fixed point or line at 
the other. Very handsome screens 
may be formed in this manner, and 
also very agreeable figures, provided 
care is taken that the figure shall 
not be much broader at the summit 
than it is at the base. An obelisk, 
a column, a cone, a pyramid, or a 
cross, in an open airy situation, 
may be covered so as to produce a 
very striking effect. Arcades and 
covered ways, formed of framework 
of wood or wire, may be covered 
with creepers of every description, 
ligneous or herbaceous; but the 
beauty of the flowers is only seen 



externally, and the advantage to 
the spectator walking beneath is 
shade alone. When shade and the 
beauty of the flowers are to be both 
enjoyed by the spectator in a covered 
walk, the covering ought to be pro<r 
duced by arches placed at regular 
distances, so as to admit of the air 
and light between, by which means 
the plants will be covered with 
flowers from the ground to the 
crown of the arch. The arches may 
either cross the walk at right 
angles, or they may cross each 
other, so that the vertical profile of 
every two arches would form a 
cross. 

Trees, after they have grown for 
some years, frequently lean to one 
side, especially such trees as the 
Judas tree, the Mulberry, the Pin- 
aster, and even the Laburnum. 
These require props to set them 
upright, and the kind requisite for 
this purpose is a wooden prop forked 
at the extremity. In like manner, 
the branches of trees sometimes 
split, or for other reasons hang 
down, so as to incommode the path 
or the surface beneath ; and in this 
case the branches require to be tied 
together by iron rods. 

ProVtea. — Proteacece. — Singu- 
lar-looking plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which are very 
difficult to cultivate, as their roots 
are fleshy and very apt to be in- 
jured either by a want of water or 
an excess. They must also have 
abundance of light and air, and not 
be crowded with other plants. They 
should be grown in pots nearly half 
filled with potsherds, in light turfy 
loam, mixed with equal parts of 
fine silver sand, and placed in a 
greenhouse. Great care must be 
taken in shifting them when they 
require larger pots, as their roots 
are very brittle, and will be found 
to have entwiaed themselves among 



the potBherda, from whicli it is very 
diffimlt to diseDgsge them, and for 
tills reason the drainage Bbanld not 
b« distnrbed, bnt ti&nsferted entire 
with the ball of eartli to the new 
pot. These pUnts are propagated 
by cnttingB taken off at a jdnt, aad 
planted in separate pots in Band, 
under a gUsH, bnt not plunged in a 
hotbed ; and the glan EhooJd be 
frequently taken off and wiped, as 
the oottingB are Tery apt to damp 
off. 

FBOTBCTIHO TftELLIBES. — In 

some cases where half-haidy plants 
ar« grown in the open garden they 
ace trained on trellis-worfc, with 
a framework of coarse wood fixed 
at the base of the trellis, so as to 
form a kind of moYoable jrit over 
it. In this frame sashea are placed 
to ehield the plants daring cold 
weather, and the whole apparatns, 
except the trellis, is remoTed in 
May or Jons, when the 3awer-bnds 
haTe formed. In this way some of 
the finer kinds of Passion-fiower, 
the Altamandas, and other tender 
climbing plants may be grown, ap- 
parently in the open air. 

FROTBOTma. — As half-hardy 
plants, trained against a wall, are 
frequently much injured by what 
are called perpendicniar froela, a 
thatched or wooden coping, project- 
ing about two feet &am the vail, 
will be found of the most essential 
service in protecting them. Such a 
coping, with a eprinkling of straw 
or dead leares over the rootl, and 
a. hay-band twisted round the trunk 
of the tree, abont a foot from the 
ground, wilt he sufficient to protect 
even tender planla from all ordioacy 
frosts. Standard plants may haTe 
straw or dead learea iMd over the 
roots, or they may have a thatching 
of stj^w attached to the trunk of 
the tree, and slaplog off widely at 
the base. (Bee THATonlHS.) Other 



eorerings 'made of straw or mahes 
' ' ' or sewed together, or of 
twisted like basket-work. 




may be used for smaller plants. 
One of these may be a luud of 
hurdle to protect plants aguust a 
vail, others may be used to pnt 
ronnd the stems of young trees, and 
to oorer Tree Pwonies and otiior tall 
shrubs, with an opening on the mds 
next the sun, to admit the air and 
prerent damp ; and others are small 
beehiTB-like covers for protecting 
Geraniums or other greenhouse 
plants in the borders. Sometimes 
a slight wire frame is used, like 
that shown in fig. 44, which may 
be covered with a mat. A linme 
of this kind is partieularly useful 
for the Tree Peony. For the modea 
of protecting trees from the attacks 
of cattle, see SiiraLE Tbess. 

pHUHOta ornamental trees and 
ahmba is seldom practised to much 
extent ; as all that is reqnired u to 
cut oat the dead wood and to pre- 
vent the shoots from growing out 
of shape. To do this effectually, 
every lady onght to be provided 
with a pair of pruning-sheara, (see 
fig. 44) so contrived as to make 
what is called a draw-cut, and 
not to bruise the wood or the bark 
BO as to prevent its uniting agtuu 
smoothly. The cnt should also be 
made slanting to a bnd, so as not 
to leave a piece of dead wood pro- 
jecting beyond the young shoot. 
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wbidi hu olmya a veij bad effect. 
Hndi of the tcanl; ot a Bmrer- 
gudeu depeodi on remoring the 
dead BoKs and other flowers OB 

n u the; fade, and also aU the 
dead or broil en branches; bnt Ihis 

a poiiit of cnltnie which ii verj 




rarely properly attended to. 
French inBtnunent called a licatair 
is only a Bomevhat larger and 
stronger pair of prnning aheare. 

Pbd 'N ts. — J(o«d£eo!. — The PlBin. 
Though the common plum-tree ranks 
among fruit-trees, and as snch ia 
not entitled to a place m the preeeat 
work, yet there are maiiy apeciea of 
FriliinG which may be considered as 
some of our most omameatal shruhs, 

}ng these are P. cdndicant, 
with woolly leaYEB and long cluetera 
of while flowers ; P. Oocomilla, a 

se of Italy ; P. marilima, with 
white flowers and dark blue Ihut ; 
and P. diaxiHcata, with white 
flowers and yellow fmit. There 
are many other ornamental shrubs 
which are called PrilnuB in the 

leries, hut which botanists now 
class in the genus Ca'KASDB. Among 
these are the Mahaleh or Perfumed 
Cherry, formerly called Prunui 
MaKaliA; and the Bird Cherry, 
wbich Liiuiieua called PriMai 



Pu'didh. — Myrtdcae. — The 
SnaTs, — Tropical shiube, which 
arc geBerally grown in a stove in 
England, bnt one kind of whidi, 
Cattley's QnaTa, will ripen frnit in 
a gre^dumae. In the West Indies 
the fmit is used for mating Uw 
well-known Onaia jelly. AU tke 
kinds ahoDld be grown in loam and 
peat, and they are all propagated 
by layers. 

PboBi'lKa. — Legumiadta. — 
Shrubby and herbaceons plants, of 
easy cnltuie, some of whii^ require 
a greenhouse in Bngland. They 
grow &eely in !oam and peat, and 
are propagated by seeds or eottingi. 
Host of the species are natiTes of 
the Cape of Qood Hope. 

Pts'lea. — TertbiTtthtUtte. — 
Amehcan shmbs, qnite hardy in 
British gardena. and omamaital 
for the fine yellow which their lanes 
take in autumn. They will grow 
in any garden eoil, and the; are 
multiplied b; cuttdnga and layers. 

Pte'riS. —FUica. — Brake. A 
very ornamental kind of Fern. For 
the culture, see Polyfo'diux. 

PclmohVria. — Boragi-ata. — 
Herbaceons plants with rather or- 

and America, which will grow in 

Pu'NiCi. — OramatacetE i>r Myr- 
iaceic. — The Pomegranate is a very 
handsome deciduous shrnb or law 
tree, which, in the chraate of Lon. 
don, thriTea against a consenatiTo 
wail, and produces fruit which at- 
tain their full siie, though they but 
seldom ripen. It also grows in 
great Inxnrianee near Bath. The 
fmit, which is of a globular shape, 
and retains the calyx, has been ad- 
mired for its form from the earliest 
atff», and was one of the most con- 
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spicuous ornaments directed to be 
tused in the construction of Solo- 
mon's Temple. There is a double- 
flowered variety, which, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, was the most favourite plant 
in Continental and British orange- 
ries, next to the Orange and the 
Lemon ; and there is also a dwarf 
double-flowered variety, which, 
when kept in a greenhouse, pro- 
duces its fine vermilion flowers 
from August to November. The 
plant requires a dry loamy soil, a 
south wall, and an airy situation ; 
and care should be taken in prun- 
ing it not to cut out the small 
lateral twigs or spurs, on which 
alone the blossoms are produced, 
which should be lefb projecting from 
the wall. It strikes root freely from 
ripened cuttings and layers, and the 
yellow and the white-flowered va- 
rieties are sometimes grafted on the 
common kind. 

Pd'rshia. — Rosacea!, — A little 
North American shrub, with small 
yellow flowers, which is quite hardy, 
and should be grown in sandy peat. 
It is propagated by layers. 

'PYRE'raiLUit.— Composite. — Fe- 
verfew. — Most of the species are 
hardy perennials, which only require 
planting in the open garden and the 
usual treatment of perennial plants. 
According to the last arrangements 
of botanists, the Chinese Chrysan- 
themums are now included in the 
genus Pyrdthrum. 

Ptro'la. — EricdcecB, — Winter- 
green. A pretty little shrub, one 
species of which, P, rotundijfdliaf 
is found wild in Sussex. 

Py'rus. — RoidcetB. — The Apple 
and Fear Trees. The different kinds 
of Ci'abs and Fears are very orna- 
mental from their blossoms, inde- 
pendently of the utility of the fruit 
of some of the species. The orna- 
mental kinds are all low trees, 



admirably adapted for the lawn or 
the shrubbery ; they are all of easy 
culture in any common garden soil; 
and they are propagated by grafting 
the finer on the more common kinds. 
To thrive and look well, however, 
they require an airy situation, and 
not to be crowded among other trees. 
Most of the species, and especially 
the 'Crabs, are very liable to be 
attacked by insects in the leafing and 
flowering seasons ; and they should 
then be carefully watched, and the 
caterpillars picked off as soon as 
they are visible. Among the kinds 
most worthy of notice, are the 
following : Pprus spectdhUis, the 
Chinese Crab or Ghirland-flowering 
Wild Apple, producing the most 
showy flowers of the whole genus in 
May, and as hardy as the common 
Crab or Wild Pear. P. corondria, 
the Sweet-scented Crab, with large 
and beautiful pink blossoms, highly 
fragrant^ as is the first. P. c. angus- 
tifbliay the narrow-leaved sweet- 
scented Crab, with blossoms as beau- 
tiful as the former, and with the 
leaves sub-evergreen. This, and the 
two preceding kinds, have the fruit 
green when ripe and fragrant, but it 
is not good to eat. Pprvs baccata 
and P, prunifdliaf the two kinds of 
Siberian Crab, have very showy 
blossoms, and small red or yellow 
frxdt, useful in cookery. These are 
the principal ornamental species of 
the Crab or Apple kind, unless we 
except one, the Moscow or Trans- 
parent Crab, Pyrus astracdnica, 
which has fruit almost as large as 
a golden Pippin, wax-coloured, 
and almost transparent when ripe. 
Though commonly cultivated for its 
fruit, as useful for the table, it well 
deserves a place on the lawn as an 
ornamental plant, from the eictra- 
ordinary beauty of the Crabs. The 
ornamental Pears are the follow- 
ing : P, scUvifiiliaf which has woolly 
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leaves like those of the Sage, and, 
like all the Pears, white flowers ; 
this peculiarity, independently of 
other marks, distinguishing them 
from the Apples, which have always 
reddish flowers ; P, amygdalxfir- 
nUSf which has silyery- white leaves, 
and f mit shaped like that of the Al- 
mond ; P. dasaginiflliaf which has 
long narrow white leaves like those 
of the Elseslgnns ; P. scUieifiliOf with 
long, narrow, silky leaves like those 
of the Willow ; and P, nivdliSf which 
has round leaves of a snowy white- 
ness. All these species have small 
green froit, not good to eat ; bat the 
trees are most ornamental from their 
shape and the singnlar colour of 
their foliage. The following kinds 
of F^ms belong to the section uf 
A^ria. P, A^riOj the White Beam 
Tree, and its varieties. P. A. an- 
gustifilia and P, A, critica^ are 
admired for the beauty of their 
leaves, which are green above and 
white beneath, and for the bright 
scarlet fruit which they produce in 
great abundance. P. vestlta, the 
Nepal White Beam Tree, is a rare 
and beautiful object, as its leaves, 
which are clothed with a thick white 
wool beneath, are of a large size, and 
die ofif in autumn of a most beautiful 
pale-yellow. There are several other 
ornamental species of Fyrus. P.va- 
Holdsa is remarkable for the varying 
forms of its foliage, which is some- 
times pinnate, like that of the Moun- 
tain Ash, and sometimes deeply 
lobed and cut, like that of the Haw- 
thorn, or entire and cordate and 
pointed, like that of the Pear. It 
is somewhat tender, and thrives 
best in a sheltered situation, or 
against a wall. P. tormindlis, the 
Griping Wild Service tree, is re- 
markable for the beautiful form of 
its leaves, which, however, are un- 
fortunately very apt to be eaten by 
insects. The buds are large, of a 



beantifiil green, and very omamen* 
tal in the winter season. P^rug 
aucupdriOf the Mountain Ash, is a 
well-known small tree, beantifal 
both when in flower and in firuit^ 
and worth cultivating for its foliage 
alone. P^nttamme^no, the Ame* 
rican Mountain Ash, resemUes the 
common sort, but has larger leaves 
and smaller fruity though it is of a 
much deeper red. P^nu S6rbu8, 
the common Service Tree, has foliage 
like that of the Mountain Ash, but 
larger ; and the fruit resembles that 
of the common Pear, but much 
smaller, and not ornamental thou^ 
it is eatable. Pprus tpAria, a 
native of Kamtschatka, has leaves 
like the Elder, and small black fruit : 
the leaves of this species die off in 
autumn of an intensely deep -purple, 
which is almost black. There is a 
pendulous variety, P, 8. p^nchdcij 
which is one of the most ornamental 
of drooping branched small trees ; 
and, as neither the variety nor the 
species exceed twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, they are admirably 
adapted for small gardens. 

The following kinds of P^ms are 
shrubs, and very ornamental, both 
for their fruit and flowers : P. ar- 
hutifbliat which has white flowers 
and black fruit, and the leaves of 
which become of a beautiful red in 
autumn ; there are six or eight 
varieties, commonly treated as spe- 
cies : P. ChamcemespiluSy which has 
large white flowers and red or black 
fruit ; and P. floribUndaf which 
grows about four feet high, and 
sends down weeping branches all 
round, which are covered with such 
a profusion of white flowers during 
the flowering season, that the plants 
look like a hillock covered with 
snow. Theselast-mentionedshrubby 
kinds are sometimes called Ar6nia. 
Pprtui japdnicOy so well known for 
its beautif al scarlet flowers, is now 
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removed to the genus Cyddnia. 
There is a variety with pink and 
white flowers. All the kinds he 
longing to the genus P^ms are 
quite hardy, and will grow freely in 
any common garden-soil, and they 
may all be raised from seeds, or 
grafted on the Wild Crab, or Wild 
Fear, or on the Hawthorn, which, 
though belonging to the genns 
Crat8e*gus, is very nearly allied to 
Pyrus. 



QUAKINaGRASS.— SeeBm^zA. 
Quassia. — Simartib&eeos. — 
Store shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies, the bark, wood, and root of 
which are so intensely bitter, that 
an extract from the bark of some of 
the species is used as a substitute 
for hops in making beer, and also 
as a poison for flies and aphides. 
Q, amdra is very ornamental from 
its long upright racemes of bright 
scarlet flowers, the petals of which 
are curiously twisted together. The 
plants flower freely, if allowed 
plenty of heat. They should be 
grown in loam mixed with peat or 
sand ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings. 

Queen's Needlework. — 8pi- 
rcia salicifllia, — See Spnui^A. 

Que'bcus. — AmentacecBf or Cu- 
puUferai,— The Oak. — ^The species 
are chiefly forest trees, but Q. I'lex, 
the evergreen Oak, and some of its 
varieties, may be treated as shrubs, 
and are very ornamental on lawns, 
and in pleasure-grounds. Some of 
the kinds of the Turkey Oak, Q, Cir^ 
m, are also very ornamental, par- 
ticularly Q. O, Lucombeand, which 
grows rapidly and forms a very 
handsome pyramidal tree. It ought, 
however, to be purchased in pots, 
as it produces but few lateral roots, 
and seldom grows well if it is trans- 



planted from the open ground. The 
American Oaks are very handsome, 
I)articularly for the colours their 
leaves take in winter. Q. coccinea 
and Q, rtlhra have deeply cut leaves, 
which become of a beautiful red in 
autumn ; as do the leaves of Q. pa- 
lUstriSf which are more elegantly 
shaped -than those of any of the 
other kinds. Some of the dwarf 
American Bear Oaks, such as Q, 
Banisteri and Q, Uicifoliaf do not 
grow above two or three feet high ; 
and they, are called Bear Oaks, 
because • in their native countries 
the bears can eat their acorns, 
without climbing. 

Quince. — See Ctdo'nia. 

Quincunx. — A mode of planting 
trees in rows, by which the plants 
in one row are opposite the spaces in 
the next ; so as to form a succession 
of diamonds. — See fig. 45. 

idi i^ & ^ &> 

FIQ. 45.— ^XBEBS IN QUIK0X7NX. 

Quisqua'us. — CombretdLcece, — 
A stove climber, a native of the East 
Indies, with singular flowers ; and 
large and handsome leaves. The 
flowers are shaped something like 
those of the Jasmine, but with an 
excessively long tube, and a very 
small limb, which, when it first ex- 
pands, is white, but which after- 
wards becomes pink, getting darker 
and darker, till it finally becomes of 
a blood-red. The plant should be 
grown in loam and peat, and it is 
propagated by cuttings struck in 
sand under a hand-glass. 
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Ragwort. — See Otho'hna ; and 
Seitb'oio. 

Rake. — A well-known toothed 
implement for raking the snrfu^ of 
dry ground, or collecting together 
grass on lawns which have been 
mown, or weeds on surfaces which 
have been hoed. There is also what 
is called the Daisy rake, in which 
the teeth or tines are lance-shaped, 
sharp at the edges, and so close 
together that when drawn or raked 
over the surface of a lawn, they 
collect or cut off the heads or flowers 
of such plants as the Daisy, Crow- 
foot, Plantain, &c. The heads of 
rakes, or that part which contains 
the teeth or tines, are of different 
lengths, from six inches to two 
feet ; and the teeth, which are placed 
at from one inch to two inches 
apart, are from two inches to four in 
length. In raking dug soil with a 
view to render the surface even and 
fine, and also to collect stones, roots, 
&c., the handle of the rake should 
be held close to the middle of the 
operator, so that the tines may pass 
through the ground at an angle less 
than 46** ; but when weeds or short 
grass are to be raked up, or the heads 
of Daisies to be cut off, the handle 
of the rake must be held above the 
middle of the operator, so that the 
tines may form an angle with the 
soil above 45°. In the latter case it 
is desii'able that the tines should 
slide along the surface ; but in the 
former it is necessary that they 
should penetrate into it throughout 
nearly their whole length. 

Ranu'nculus. — Rammcid(U;ecB, 
— The Ranunculus. — The species 
may be divided into two kinds — 
border flowers, and florists' flowers. 
The latter consists of some hundreds 
of varieties obtained from the species 



Banimcidtu tmdtictutj a native of 
the Levant with tuberous roots, 
which is rather too tender to endure 
the winter in the open air without 
some kind of protection. The wild 
plant grows naturally in Persia, in 
meadows which are moist during 
winter and in the growing season, 
but dry during great part of sum- 
mer. Hence one of the first requi- 
sites in the culture of this flower 
is a loamy soil kept moist; and 
as the varieties are all double and 
in a highly artificial state, the soil 
requires to be made very rich with 
lei^-mould, or the mould of hot- 
bed dung. The common season for 
planting the Ranunculus is Novem- 
ber ; the roots may be placed about 
six inches apart every way, covered 
with two inches of soil, and pro- 
tected by straw, mats, or rotten 
tan, during severe frosts. The plants 
will come into flower in July, and 
when the leaves wither, the roots 
may be taken up, dried in the shade, 
and preserved in a dry place till 
they are wanted for replanting. A 
great many named kinds may be 
procured in the seed-shops, the most 
distinct of which are the Turban, or 
very dark red, the orange, the 
white, and the fine or cut-leaved. 
As the plant seeds freely even when 
semi-double, new sorts without end 
may be raned from seed which may 
be sown in pots or flat pans as soon 
as it is gathered and placed in 
a cold frame. The common mode 
of propagating the Ranunculus is by 
separating the offsets from the larger 
roots. 

The common kinds of Ranunculus 
are British weeds ; but there are 
several border flowers belonging to 
this family which are well deserving 
of cultivation, and of which the 
following are the most remarkable : 
B, aconitifolvuSf the white-flowered 
Bachelor's Button, an old inhabitant 
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of British gardens, prolific in double 
white flowers in May and June, and 
very ornamental; R, acria fidre 
pl^nOf the double-flowered yellow 
Bachelor's Button, which flowers in 
June or July, is also a very desira- 
ble plant ; as are JZ. repens Jldre 
pUno and H. btdbdma Jldre pleno, 
both producing fine yellow double 
flowers in May and June. H, cor- 
tusoefdlius is handsome both for its 
foliage and flowers ; and J2. rutosfi- 
liua is a low plant well adapted for 
pots or rock-work, producing abun- 
dance of pretty white flowers from 
May to July. R platagineus is very 
handsome, with glaucous lanceolate 
leaves, and white flowers produced 
in April ; and B, gramineuSf of 
which there is a double-flowered 
variety, with many others, are very 
handsome and desirable species. 

Kaphio'lepis. — JtosdbcecB. — The 
Indian Hawthorn. -^ Very elegant 
shrubs, natives of China with white 
flowers, the centre of which is red ; 
the bark is also reddish ; and there 
is a reddish tinge in the leaves. The 
species are only half-hardy in Eng- 
land, and they are generally kept 
in the greenhouse though they will 
grow in the open air against a con- 
servative wall. The soil in which 
they are grown should be a very 
sandy loam, or loam mixed with 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings of the ripe wood struck in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Reaumu'bia. — FuxMecB, — A 
very pretty little shrub, with fleshy 
leaves, and bright purple flowers, 
very suitable for rock-work. It 
should be grown in peat and loam, 
or in heath-mould, in rather a dry 
situation ; as it is very liable to 
damp off if grown in a moist situa- 
tion in the shade. It prefers a 
warm sunny bank, where it flowers 
abundantly, and is very orna- 
mental. 



Bed Cedab. — See Jusi'pebus. 

Ben anthb'b A. — Orckiddcece. — 
The Chinese Air-plant. — A very 
handsome genus of the East Indian 
OrchideouB Epiphytes. It is a true 
parasite, and never flowers well in a 
pot. It is a climbing plant ; but it 
differs from all other climbers in 
attaching itself to surrounding ob- 
jects by its long fleshy roots which 
it twines round any post or column 
within its reach, as other plants do 
their tendrils. Though ike most 
glowing accounts had been received 
of the splendour of the flowers of 
the Benanthdra in China, it did not 
appear likely to realise these de- 
scriptions in England; and it was 
cultivated in this country for above 
ten years, before it formed a single 
spike of flowers. At last the in- 
genious expedient was devised of 
wrapping the long flexible roots 
round with moss, and keeping this 
moss constantly moist, and the result 
was, that the plant grew ten feet long, 
and produced several spikes varying 
from two feet to three feet in length, 
of brilliant scarlet flowers. It is now 
generally grown on pieces of wood 
with the bark on, hung from the 
rafters near a column of the stove, 
or orchideous house, round which 
the long roots are suffered to en- 
twine themselves, care being taken 
to wrap them in moist moss as they 
elongate themselves ; and it is found 
that the plant flowers as freely as 
any other orchideous Epiphyte grown 
in Britain. 

Reseda. — Reseddcew, — There 
are many species of this genus, most 
of which are natives of the south of 
Europe and Egypt ; but those best 
known in England are Resida LtUe- 
ola, the Dyers-weed, which is a 
British phuit ; and R. ddordUa, 
for the culture of which, see Mig- 
nonette. 

Kesebye-Qbound. — In every 
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garden, accidents, dineaaeR, and 
many other causes, occasion blanks 
or deformities in beds and borders, 
and the use of a reserve-ground is to 
contain a number of growing plants 
that at a moment*s notice can be 
taken up and planted in the place 
of those which have ceased to be 
ornamental or desirable. Wherever 
there is a greenhouse, it can hardly 
be kept in high order without a pit 
or frame in the reserve ground 
for striking cuttings, and bringing 
forward plants to supply the place 
of those which are no longer orna- 
mental in the greenhouse ; and par- 
ticularly for forcing bulbs and 
bringing forward annuals, such as 
Balsams, Schiz&nthus, &c., which 
are exceedingly ornamental when in 
flower, but without showy foliage 
at every other season. The reserve- 
ground, therefore, in point of ex- 
tent^ must bear some relation to the 
extent and the character of the 
garden which it is intended to supply. 
The smallest residence should have 
a few square yards of reserve ground, 
including a pit, in an open airy 
situation, but concealed from the 
ornamental parts of the grounds ; 
and residences of twenty or thirty 
acres in extent, will require several 
pits, and the sixth or fourth part 
of an acre as reserve-ground. Where 
there is a wailed kitchen-garden, 
the reserve-ground may very con- 
veniently be placed adjoining the 
frame or forcing-ground or form 
part of it ; and in places so small 
as to have no kitchen -garden, a 
concealed glade, open to the south, 
with or without a small pit or frame, 
will still be necessary. The grand 
points respecting a reserve-ground, 
which it is desirable to impress on 
an amateur gardener, are, first that 
a reserve-ground, iucludiing a pit, 
however small it may be, is essen- 
tial to the keeping in high order of 



every plot of garden«ground, even 
those in front of street-houses, and 
of every garden of plants in pots, 
even those kept on window-sills and 
in balconies ; secondly, that the re- 
serve-ground must be in an open, 
airy situation, not shaded by trees ; 
thirdly, that the herbaceous plants 
planted in the open ground in the 
reserve-garden, must be taken up 
with balls of earth, and replanted 
twice or thrice a year, and the 
shrubs once a year ; and fourthly, 
that wbere there is a choice of soil, 
that of the reserve-ground should 
be of a loamy nature, such as will 
adhere to the roots of the plants, 
and never of sand, which will drop 
away from them. Where there is 
no reserve-garden, there is no pos- 
sible way by which even a street- 
garden, or tihe pots on a window- 
sill, can be kept always in the highest 
order, but by having recourse to 
the commercial gardener. 

Rest-habbow. — See Ono^his. 

Bham'nus. — Mhamnacece. — The 
Buckthorn. — Handsome deciduous 
and evergreen shrubs; some of 
which almost attain the size and 
appearance of small trees, and others 
are procumbent shrubs only fitted 
for rock-work. They are all, how- 
ever, distinguished by a stiff upright 
manner of growth, and numerous 
strong thorns, from which they 
derive their name of Buckthorn. 
The flowers are generally small and 
not ornamental, but the berries are 
very much so; and the evergreen 
kinds are very valuable in shrub- 
beries, from their hardiness and 
free habit of growth. The Alat^- 
nus (Rhdmnus AlaJtimvs) is par- 
ticularly valuable, because it bears 
coal-smoke and the confined air of 
towns better than most other ever- 
greens. 

Rhdmnus CathdrticuSy the Purg- 
ing Buckthorn, is a deciduous shrub 
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with large handsome leaves and 
showy berries. These berries when 
nnripe are used in making a yellow 
dye, and they are sold for thiis pur- 
pose in the colour shops, under the 
name of French berries ; when ripe, 
their j nice, mixed with alum, forms 
what is called sap-green ; and if 
they are suffered to hang on the 
trees till autumn, their juice be- 
comes purple. The Avignon berries, 
also used in dyeing yellow, are the 
firuit of JR. infectdriuSf which is a 
native of France, near Avignon. 
R, acucdtUis, the Stone Buckti^om, 
which is a deciduous recumbent spe- 
cies, is a valuable plant for rock- 
work, or for clothing rocks or old 
walls, where it is desirable to give 
a wild and natural appearance to 
the scenery ; and i2. Erytkr6xyl(m, 
the Bed-wooded Buckthorn, is very 
ornamental as a tufted bush among 
rocks near water. JR. FrdnguUi^ 
and R. latifbliuSf are low trees. 
All the species are quite hardy, 
and wlU grow in any common gar- 
den soil, and in any situation that 
is tolerably dry ; and they are all 
easily propagated by seeds and 
layers. 

Bns'xiA. — MelcutomdceoB. — Her- 
baceous and shrubby plants, natives 
of America. B, virffinica^ which 
is the handsomest species, is quite 
hardy in peat earth, in a moist situ- 
ation, and it produces its showy 
pink or rather rose-coloured flowers, 
with conspicuous yellow stamens, in 
July and August. The leaves are 
strongly ribbed, as in all the Melas- 
tom&cess, and slightly edged with 
pink. The shrubby species are 
more tender than the herbaceous 
ones, and they are generally kept 
in a greenhouse. 

Rhi'psalis. — Cdetecs, — Very cu- 
rious succulent plants, which are 
natives of both the East and West 
Indies. As the Opuntias may be 



said to be all leaves, and the differ- 
ent kinds of tree Cdreus all stem, 
so the Bhipsalis may be considered 
all branches ; for the whole plant 
consists of a series of short round 
articulated branches, spreading in 
all directions. The flowers of this 
genus differ from those of the Cacti 
generally, in being small and not 
very handsome. They are generally 
yellow. The species should all be 
grown in brick-rubbish and sandy 
loam, and they should have very 
little water. The cuttings must be 
dried by laying them on a shelf for 
two or three days before they are 
planted. 

Rhoda'nthe. — CompdsitcB. — A 
beautiful little annual plant, a na- 
tive of the Swan River, whence its 
seeds were imported by Captain 
Mangles, who so well merits the 
gratitude of every lover of flowers 
for the numerous beautiful plants 
which he has been the means of 
introducing. The Rhodanthe is 
generally treated as a half-hardy 
annual, being sown on a hotbed in 
February and planted out in May ; 
but it may be grown to an enor- 
mous size by the following treat- 
ment. The seed must be sown the 
first week in April, in a soil com- . 
posed of three parts of heath-mould 
and one of loam ; and the young 
plants pricked out the first week in 
May into small thumb-pots or six- 
ties, filled with a similar soil. In 
a week's time they should be shifted 
into pots a size larger ; they should 
then be suffered to remain a fort- 
nighty after which they should be 
again shifted into larger pots and 
the blossom-buds pinched off. The 
shifting may be repeated five or six 
times, always pinching off the blos- 
som-buds, till the plants have at- 
tained a large size and shrubby 
character, which will generally be 
about the middle of August, and 
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-when they may be permitted to 
flower. A plant which had been 
treated in this manner, and which 
was given to me by Captain Mangles, 
measured a foot and a half high and 
fonr feet in circumference ; it had 
above a thousand blossoms on it 
expanded at one time, and it con- 
tinued producing a succession of 
flowers from August to the middle 
of November. 

Bhodi^ola. — CrassvlhcecB, — 
Eose-root. — There are only two spe- 
cies of this genus, one of which is a 
British plant, strongly resembling 
the House-leek, with a thick fleshy 
root, smelling so much like a Rose 
as to have given the name to the 
genus. The flowers are yellow and 
terminal. The plant is a perennial, 
and should be grown in a moist 
situation on rock-work. 

RoDOCHi^ON. — ScrophuLdrinoB, 
— R. volMiley formerly called Lo- 
phospSrmum Hhodockltony is a 
Mexican climbing plant, with abund- 
ance of very handsome flowers. It 
was at first kept in the greenhouse, 
but it is now found to flourish most 
in the open air, as it will not flower 
well when its roots are confined. It 
should be planted in spring, in a pit 
about two feet square, formed in the 
open border, and filled with loamy 
soil, enriched with leaf-mould or 
rotten manure. As the plant grows, 
a little leaf-mould may be added 
from time to time over the roots ; 
and the plant must be trained up a 
wire-frame, or against a conserva- 
tive wall. When it has done flower- 
ing, it should be cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground, and 
covered with tan or saw-dust, and a 
pot turned over it, the hole in the 
pot being stopped up to exclude the 
rain ; or, what is better, the plant 
may be wrapped in moss and thus 
protected. The species is propa- 
gated hy cuttings struck in spring 



or autnmn, or by seeds sown on a 
hotbed in February and planted out 
in May. When wanted for a bal- 
cony or greenhouse, it may be grown 
in a pot, all that need be attended 
to being to grow the plant in good 
soil, and to allow it plenty of room 
for its roots. 

Rhododi/ndbon. — Bricdcece, — 
The Rose Bay. — Well-known ever- 
green shrubs and low trees, with 
splendid flowers ; which are gene- 
rally grown in sandy peat, kept 
rather moist. The hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons are mostly either natives 
of America, or hybrids raised in 
this country from them ; and henoe, 
the part of the garden in which 
they are grown is generally called 
the American ground, and they are 
classed with Azaleas, Eahnias, and 
other plants of similar habit of 
growth. Many kinds of Rhododen- 
dron are, however, from the East^ 
and one of these, H. pdnticunif is 
quite hardy, and hybridises freely 
with the American kinds. Of these 
last, R, mdximunif in America, at- 
tains the height of twelve or fifteen 
feet, but in England it neither 
grows nor flowers freely. The leaves 
are of a pale yellowish green, and 
they generally look drooping, as 
though the plant wanted water. It 
is remarkable, that it was twenty 
years in Engkmd before it produced 
a single flower. In its native coun- 
try it is always found growing upon 
rocks near water ; and it would 
probably thrive in a similar situa- 
tion in this country. R. catawbiSnse 
is a hardy American species, which 
flowers abundantly from June till 
August. It seldom grows above 
four feet high, but it forms a healthy- 
looking bush, perfectly covered over 
with flowers. The hybrids between 
this species and the Nepal tree Rho- 
dodendron are very handsome. Of 
the tree Rhododendrons, the old 
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Nepal scarlet, R. wrhtreum^ grows 
about twenty feet high, with im- 
mense bunches of dark scarlet flow- 
ers, which have a rich velvet-like 
appearance. The flowers secrete 
honey in such abundance that it 
actually drops from the corollas. 
The leaves are large and silvery be- 
neath. The large white- blossomed 
tree Rhododendron, R, cirmamd- 
meurrif has long narrow leaves, much 
wrinkled and covered beneath with 
a coarse shaggy reddish wool*. The 
flowers are generally white, but 
there is a variety, tiie flowers of 
which are rose-coloured. R. earn- 
pamUhtum and R, RclJms&ni, the 
Ceylon scaiiet, are also splendid 
species ; but in 1850, Dr. Joseph 
Hooker sent home a number of spe- 
cies of the Himalaya Rhododendron, 
which far surpass in size and beauty 
of flower all that had hitherto been 
introduced. All the species of Rho- 
dodendron brought from the Hima- 
layas are very ornamental, but none 
are more so than R. DoJJumiaB, 
which flowered for the first time 
in England in March 1858. The 
flowers are very large and fragrant, 
when they open tibey are green ; 
they then change to yellow, and 
afterwards become a pure white, 
which in their native country is 
tinged with rose-colour before the 
flowers drop. The species in the 
Himalayas is a straggling shrub 
with a red papery bark, and bearing 
its flowers and leaves only at the 
extremity of each shoot ; and as it 
grows in moist forests 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it will 
probably prove hardy in shady moist 
places. R. glaucum is another Hi- 
malayan species, which will probably 
prove hardy in this country. It is 
a shrub about a foot high, pro- 
ducing a great profusion of bell- 
shaped pink flowers, which have a 
resinous smell. R, nweum, also 



from the Himalayas, has large clus- 
ters of lilac flowers, and takes its 
name of nivea (snowy) frx)m the 
whiteness of the under side of the 
leaves. In addition to these, other 
Indian Rhododendrons have been 
introduced — some shrubs of 10 feet 
or 12 feet high, and others actually 
Epiphytes, growing on the branches 
of trees in Java and Borneo. Some, 
as R. JavaMctmif have bright yel- 
low flowers; others, asi2. cUicUuTHf 
R, BlomfordicefUynim, and R, Jas- 
mmifldrumf loiRe the form of the 
Rhododendron flower ; while others, 
such as the old R. kirsutum and 
R ferrugl/neiJim are dwarf Alpine 
rocks, clothing the sides of moun- 
tains close to the regions of per- 
petual snow. The principal dwarf 
species are R. chryadtUhunit with 
yellow flowers, R. ferrtigineum and 
R, kiraiUum, with rose-coloured 
flowers, and R. caucdsicum, with 
purple or white flowers. All these 
scarcely exceed a foot in height, and 
some of them are not more than six 
inches. R, daHricvmi is not a 
dwarf plant ; but it is a low shrub, 
with Azalea-like flowers of a pale- 
lilac crimson, which are produced 
from December till March, and the 
flowers of the species appear before 
the leaves, th6ugh there is a variety, 
R, d. atrovirena, that is evergreen. 
It is very ornamental, and it is 
valuable from the early season at 
which it flowers. All the Rhodo- 
dendrons were at first supxMxsed to 
have crimson, scarlet, or white 
flowers, and when one was raised 
by a cross with a yellow Azalea 
having yellowish flowers it was very 
much admired. In 1847, however, 
the Rhododendrons already alluded 
to were introduced from Java, with 
brilliant yellow flowers, and fleshy 
roots ; the plants themselves being 
found growing not in the ground, 
but on trees, which threw the pre- 
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▼iouBly known yellow Rhododen- 
drons quite in the shade. 

All the American Rhododendrons 
are what are called hair -rooted 
plants ; and they are all grown in 
sandy peat, or in deep sandy loam. 
They may also he grown even in 
stiff clay, if it he kept moist ; hut 
the worst soil for Rhododendrons is 
that of a well-manured garden, par- 
ticularly if the situation he a dry 
one ; as this kind of soil has not 
tenacity enough to enahle it to ad- 
here to the fine hair-like roots of 
these plants. All the Rhododen- 
drons may he propagated hy cuttings 
of the young shoots, taken off while 
they are in a growing state — hy 
layers, and hy seeds. The latter is 
the most general mode, as the seeds, 
which are very small, and look like 
saw-dust, are ripened in great ahun- 
dance in the months of August and 
September ; and the seeds of the 
American Idnds are imported every 
year in large quantities from Ame- 
rica. They are also now propagated 
hy hudding in the open air. All 
the Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
may he removed at almost any sea- 
son, and when of almost any size, 
if taken up with a ball of earth 
round the roots. The best seasons, 
however, for removing them are 
spring and autumn. It may be ob- 
served that Rhododendron seed will 
remain good for several years, 
though, when practicable, it is best 
to sow it as soon as it is ripe, as 
the plants will come up much 
sooner. All Rhododendrons should 
be grown in a shady, moist situation, 
and they will all thrive under the 
drip of trees. 

Khodo^ba. — EncacecB, — Rkodd- 
ra canadinsia is a very pretty little 
plants a native of Canada, resem- 
bling the dwarf Rhododendrons, 
excepting that the flowers are much 
aouiUer, and the leaves are decidu- 



ous. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires to be grown in peat earth, 
kept moist. It flowers in the open 
ground in April ; but it may easily 
be forced by keeping it under glass, 
and giving it a little heat, so as to 
flower at Christmas. 

Rhu's. — TerebinthacecBt or Ana- 
cardiacecB, — Sumach. — Deciduous 
shrubs, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America, interesting from the beau- 
tif ul colours which their leaves as- 
sume 'when dying off in autumn. 
All the kinds are more or less poi- 
sonous. Mhiis C6tmu8, the Viigi- 
nian Sumach, is called the Periwig 
Tree both in French and Geiman, 
from the curious apx)earance of its 
seed-vessels, which look like a pow- 
dered wig. It is a very ornamental 
shrub, often growing ten or twelve 
feet high, and flowering abundantly. 
It grows best in a dry loam, and it 
is propagated by layers. BhiU ty- 
phlnat l^e Stag*s-hom Sumach, has 
received its name from the singular 
appearance of the young shoots, 
which are covered with a soft velvet- 
like down, resembling that of a young 
stages horn, both in colour and tex- 
ture. The leaves are imparipinnate, 
with eight or ten pairs of leaflets, 
and they die off of a beautiful 
purplish-red in autumn. The flowers 
are produced in terminal spikes, and 
they are succeeded by deep purplish- 
red woolly fruit. Bhiia gfdbra, the 
scarlet Sumach, has red flowers, and 
rich velvet - looking dark - scarlet 
fruit, which becomes crimson as it 
ripens. Rhus verniafera, the Var- 
nish or Japan Sumach, is a green- 
house plant in England ; hut in 
India and in Japan it is grown in 
large plantations, for its gum, which 
issues from the tree when wounded, 
and forms the finest varnish in the 
world. Bhiis venencttOf the Swamp 
Sumach, or Poison-wood, has so 
virulent a sap that it occasions fever 
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and inflammation in tbose who cnt 
it down. Even touching the plant, 
or smelling it, will in many cases 
produce eruptions and swellings all 
over the body. The plant is not 
very handsome, but the leaves be- 
come of a brilliant red in autumn. 
72. Coridriaf the Elm-leaved Su- 
mach, and R, copaUlrMj the gum- 
copal tree, resemble R. typhlna; 
and Jt. radicanSj the poison-oak, 
and R. Toxicodindrony the poison- 
vine, are poisonous plants, natives 
of North America, resembling i2. 
venenMa. All the kinds of Rhfis 
are of easy culture in any loamy 
soil ; and they may be all propagated 
by cuttings or layers. Several of 
the kinds may have their branches 
pegged down, and a little earth 
strewed over them, when they will 
strike root. 

Ribbon Grass. — Ar&vdoDbnotx 
var. ver^colw'. 

Ri^BES. — GrosaulhcecB. — The Cur- 
rant. — The ornamental kinds of 
Blbes which have been introduced 
into British gardens since the com- 
mencement of the present century, 
are now some of our most beautiful 
shrubs. They are all quite hardy, 
and will grow without any trouble 
being taken with them, in any com- 
mon garden -soil. The following 
kinds are those most deserving of 
cultivation for their flowers : — Ribes 
niveum, the snowy-flowered goose- 
berry, has white pendulous flowers, 
and dark purple fruit, the flavour 
of which is very agreeable ; R. spe- 
cidsumj the Fuchsia-flowered goose- 
berry, has scarlet flowers, with very 
long projecting stamens, somewhat 
resembling those of the Fuchsia, 
and the leaves sub-evei^reen ; R. 
spichturrif the tree-currant, which 
forms an erect fastigiate- growing 
shrub, six or eight feet hi^ with 
upright spikes of red fruit ; R. mvl- 
tifldrum, a most beautiful plant, has 



long drooping racemes of greenish 
flowers, and large handsome leaves; 
R. pimctdUumf an evergreen species, 
has shining leaves and golden yellow 
flowers, which are succeeded by red 
fruit ; R, fi6rtdumf the flowering 
black currant, has loose racemes of 
greenish-yellow flowers, and black 
fruit; R, c^reum, the wax-leaved 
currant, has leaves which are nearly 
round, and appear thinly covered 
with white wax; R, sangvAnev/niy 
the red-flowered black currant, is a 
beautiful and well-known species, 
of which there are several varieties ; 
and R. aiurtmn^ is the yellow-flow- 
ered black currant. All these kinds 
are very beautiful ; but the most 
ornamental are Rxh^ sanguineum, 
and its varieties or allied species, 
R, gltUindsumf with pale-pink flow- 
ers, and R. malvd^ewniy with lilac 
ones, and also the dark-red variety, 
R. 8. atro-riibens, R. subvestitumy 
has dark-purple flowers. It is a 
native of California. There are also 
several kinds of R, aUrevmy all of 
which are well deserving of cultiva- 
tion. All the kinds of Blbes are 
easily propagated by cuttings, or by 
seeds, which most of the kinds ripen 
in abundance ; and one kind, R^bes 
ptmctcUuniy sends up suckers. They 
are generally quite hardy ; and R, 
punctatum, being a native of Chili, 
succeeds best against a wall. R. 
sanguineum, and its allied species, 
are natives of California, and, like 
all the plants from that country, 
they are very liable to die off, if the 
colhur of the root be exposed to the 
sun. Thus, a fine healthy plant of 
Rlhes sanguineumy several feet high, 
and covered with flowers, will often 
wither and die away without any 
apparent cause; but if the facts 
connected with it be closely exam- 
ined, it will generally be found that 
the ground in which the plant grows 
has become quite dry and powdery 
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at the snrfEkce, so that the roots 
have been exposed to sufficient heat 
to wither them at the point of junc- 
tion with the collar. This never 
occurs when the plant is suffered to 
remain in a state of nature, as it 
always sends out side shoots near 
the ground, so as to shade its root ; 
but in gardens and shrubberies these 
side shoots are frequently trimmed 
away, from a mistaken idea of neat- 
ness. In its native country, also, 
the Eihea sangulnevm always grows 
partly in the shade, and near water. 
The colour of the flowers varies very 
much according to the soil in which 
the plant is grown ; the darkest and 
brightest hues being observable in 
those plants which are grown in cal- 
careous soils, and the palest and 
least brilliant in those grown in 
sandy soils. Jltbea aUreum, the 
yellow - flowered currant, and its 
allied speeies and varieties, succeed 
best in gravelly soils, and appear in 
general very hardy. 

Rice. — See Ort^a. 

Rice-paper Plant. — Ardliapa- 
pyi'ifera. — There are now several 
specimens of this very curious plant 
at Kew, where one flowered in a 
damp stove in December, 1855, but 
did not produce fruit. In its native 
country, China, it is represented **as 
being seven feet high, with a cii*- 
cumference of its terminal branches 
of twenty feet, and throwing out 
twelve or fourteen panicles three 
feet long, drooping like magnificent 
plumes, in regular form, over the 
dark palmate leaves." The stem 
is three, or at most four, inches in 
diameter, forming very little wood, 
but filled with the most exquisitely 
white pith, of which the famous 
rice i)aper of China is made. 

Richa'rdia.— ^ roU^eo?.— Kunth's 
name for Cdlla caki6pica. For the 
culture, kCf see A^bum. 

Rl'ciNUS.—J?itpAor6iac€(».— Pal- 



ma ChristL — The Castor-oil j^ant^ 
Mcirnu communis, is a half-haidy 
annual in this country, worth 
growing for its splendid leaves and 
very curious flowers and seed-pods ; 
but in the East Indies it becomes a 
tree. The oil is expressed from the 
seeds. When grown in England, 
the seeds should be sown in a sli^ 
hotbed in February, and the young 
plants removed to the open border 
in May. It should be grown in 
light rich soil, well mannred with 
decayed leaves, and in a situation 
open to the sun. 

Rico'tia. — Orudferce. — ^A vocy 
pretty little annual nearly allied to 
Lu/ndria, which only requires sow- 
ing in the open border in ApriL — 
See Annuals. 

RiDOiNO. — Throwing up ground 
in ridges, in order to expose it more 
thoroughly to the action of the 'lea- 
ther. This operation is most useful 
in clayey soils, as the water freezing 
separates the particles of the clay, 
and lightens the soil ; and it is per- 
formed by opening a trench, and 
throwing up the ground so as to 
form a kind of hillock sloping on 
both sides. 

Robi'ni A. —Legumindsas. — Orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with long 
drooping racemes of flowers. The 
common kinds of Robinias are 
generally called Acacias in gardens; 
though why this name has been 
given to them, unless from their 
pinnate leaves, which resemble those 
of the true ActUsia, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. The name of Locust, 
which is applied to the Hoblnia 
PseHd'Acdcia in America, also ap- 
pears to have no definite meaning, 
unless it alludes to the leaves, whi^ 
bear a very slight resemblance to 
those of the Ceratbnia slliqua, the 
Locust tree of Holy Writ. Tho 
flowers of all the kinds of Robinia 
are very handsome ; but the arbor- 
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escent species are not handsome 
trees, fix>m the liability of their 
branches to be broken ofif by high 
winds, which gives them a ragged 
and nntidy appearance ; and the 
wood, notwithstanding all the very 
extravagant praises of Gobbett, is 
of very little value. The roots of 
the Eobinia also extend just under 
the surface ; and thus a tree of this 
genus occupies nearly twice the ex- 
tent of ground which would be taken 
up by a tree of the same size of 
almost any other kind. The shrubby 
kinds of Bobinia are also liable to 
the same objections ; though the 
long racemes of rose-coloured flowers 
of tiie Rose Acacia (Jt, kitpida) are 
so beautiful, that no shrubbery 
should be without it. All the Bo- 
binias are quite hardy, and they 
may be grown in any soil, though 
they thrive most in a ratiier rich 
sandy loam ; care should be taken 
always to plant them in a sheltered 
situation, as no plants are more 
injured by high winds. They are 
propagated by seeds, layers, cut- 
tings, and suckers, which are pro- 
duced in great abundance. When 
Bobinias are raised from seed, the 
seeds should be steeped for twenty- 
four hours in hot water before sow- 
ing ; as, unless this is done, they 
will sometimes remain in the soU 
two years before they germinate. 
When grown in strong clay, or in 
any moist soil, old trees of Bobinia 
PseiUd-AcsUna are very often found, 
when cut down, to be hollow at the 
heart. Several plants, formerly 
considered to belong to Bobinia, are 
now distributed through the genera 
Carag^a, Halimod^ndron, &c. Of 
these, the most beautiful are the 
Caraganas, and the Halimod^ndron, 
or Salt Tree. 

Rocket. — See He'spbbis. 

Rock Cress. — Akindof A'rabis. 

Rock Rose. — See Ci'srus. 



Rook-work is a very common 
ornament in gardens; and, pro- 
ducing a striking effect, it is intro* 
duced more frequently than judi- 
ciously. Bock-work may be divided 
into two kinds ; that which is in- 
tended to imitate natural rocks, and 
that which is intended merely as a 
nidus for rock-plants. Imitations 
of nature should always consist of 
large blocks of stone of the same 
kind, and should, for the most part, 
be disposed in imitation of some 
kind of stratification. At the same 
time, as in many parts of the coun- 
try, large, round, or roundish, or 
angular blocks of stone are found 
distributed over the surface, it is 
not objectionable to collect these to- 
gether in groups so as to form a 
feature in scenery, and to insert 
plants among them. Bock- work, as 
a mere nidus for plants, should 
never be attempted on a large scale 
without the introduction of large 
blocks of stone, and some kind of 
stratification being adopted ; and in 
this case, as before mentioned, using 
one kind of stone will produce an 
effect in accordance with that of 
nature. On a small scale, however, 
different kinds of stone may be used, 
more especially when these are well 
covered with plants ; but even on a 
small scale, one kind of stone has 
always a better effect, and wiU be 
felt more agreeable to the eye, than 
a mixture of bricks, flints, pieces 
of granite, freestones, and perhaps 
marble, shells, fragments of carved 
stone, and even roots, which are 
not unfrequently seen in even the 
best gardens. Bock-work should 
always be an independent feature. 
It rarely looks well when piled up 
against a wall or around the roots 
of a tree, or in any situation where 
it is overshadowed by trees ; in 
short, where it does not form the 
prominent feature in the scene. It 
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looks well near water, and merging 
into it, or in an open airy garden, 
where it is snrrounded by a gravel- 
walk ; but it does not look so well 
when rising from tnrf, without an 
adjoining walk, or when large shrubs 
grow up among the stones. Where 
there are collections of such plants 
as Sasdfrages or other Alpines, or of 
Oistuses, Helianthemums, or other 
mountain shrubs, rock-work is very 
desirable ; and in such cases it may 
be placed on a lawn, as a feature in 
a general collection of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, arranged according 
to the Natural System ; but rock- 
work as an ornamental object, or as 
a nidus for a miscellaneous collection 
of plants, should always be in an 
open airy situation near a pond, or 
surrounded by a walk. In short, it 
may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple, that rock-work should either 
adjoin gravel or a piece of water ; 
and that it should seldom or never 
adjoin trees or grass, or walls or 
buildings. 

One of the most common faults in 
rock-work is the indiscriminate 
mixture together of all sorts of 
stones, bricks, shells, fi-agments of 
statuaiy or sculpture, and even 
roots of trees ; which latter objects, 
though very suitable as receptacles 
for plants, should always be ar- 
ranged in masses apart from any 
intermixture of stones. — See Boot- 
work. 

Kodrigue'zia. — Orchidaeeoe. — 
Orchideous Epiphytes," natives of 
tropical South America. Ji. se- 
c&nda has beautiful pink flowers, 
but the other species have generally 
drooping racemes of greenish -yellow 
flowers, more graceful than posi- 
tively beautiful. All the kinds 
shotdd be grown in moss, and they 
all succeed better on wood than in 
pots. — See Obohideous Epiphytes. 

Boe'lla. — CampanuldcecB. — 



Cape plants, generally with bine 
flowers, which have somewhat of 
the dazzling glossy hne of Yeaxu^B 
Looking-glass. The shrubby kinds 
are of low growth, and rather dif- 
ficult to propagate ; but the annual 
species are of very easy culture, 
and only require the usual treat- 
ment of half-hardy annuals. — See 
Annuals. 

Bome^ria. — Papaverhceas, — ^The 
Purple Homed Poppy. — This is a 
very beautiful flower, but, unfortii- 
nately, its beauty is so very short- 
lived that it is difficult to find a 
perfect flower, as one or two of its 
petals drop almost as soon as the 
flower ezx)ands. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to have its seeds 
sown in the open border in ApriL 

Rolling. — Gravel walks cannot 
be kept in proper order without 
frequent rolling, and this rolling is 
most efficacious when the ground is 
moist below, but the upper surface Is 
dry. On this account the best time 
for rolling is a fine dry day after two 
or three days' rain ; and when rol- 
ling is necessary in continued dry 
weather, tbe walk should be pre- 
viously watered. Turf should also 
be rolled occasionally, to prevent its 
surface from becoming uneven. 

Rondele^tia. — RubiaceoR. — 
Beautiful stove plants, with white, 
blue, or reddish flowers, natives df 
the East and West Indies. It, odo- 
rata, which is the most common, 
has terminal corymbs of scarlet 
flowers greatly resembling those of 
Ixdra coccinea. It should be grown 
in a moist stove, in peat, sand, and 
loam, the pots being well drained 
with potsherds and cinders. The 
flowers are produced in great abun- 
dance, and they are very fragrant 
as well as beautiful. The species 
with blue flowers, which was called 
Ji. Umgifidra, requires similar treat- 
ment. It is now called Hfndsia. 
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Root- WORK. — The roots of trees, 
and especially large roots including 
the stool or base of the tree after 
the trunk has been cut down to the 
ground, may be combined together 
in various ways, useful, ornamental, 
or curious, in gardening. Two or 
three large stools of trees grouped 
together on a lawn, with mould and 
plants placed in their interstices, 
form a stiiking contrast to the 
smoothness and high art displayed 
on the general surfstce of the lawn. 
The plants placed among the roots, 
whether in pots concealed by mosses, 
stones, or mould, or planted in soil, 
should never be of indigenous kinds 
common in the locality; for these 
might be mistaken for weeds ; but 
of exotic kinds, such as Geraniums, 
Petunias, Maurandyas, &c., or of 
British or European alpines of small 
size, neat foliage, and with brilliant 
flowers. The idea to be kept in 
view is, that of creating artificial 
ornaments without much e3q>ense ; 
and, therefore, the roots must never 
appear to have been left where they 
are, by carelessness or accident, but 
placed by design, and with refer- 
ence to the composition of which 
they form a part In many situa- 
tions, conglomerations of roots, as 
a receptacle for plants, are more 
pleasing than conglomerations of 
stones, because they display less 
effort, and seem a more natural and 
easy way of obtaining a nidus for 
ornamental plants. Too much effort 
and expense for attaining any object 
is never altogether so satisfactory 
as when the same object is obtained 
with ease and economy. Hence 
rustic seats in a pleasure-ground, 
and rustic vases, or other vessels for 
containing plants, are more satis&c- 
tory than cast-iron seats or marble 
vases, unless indeed the latter are 
connected with some building. 

Roots may also be combined to- 



gether so as to form seats, open or 
covered huts, grotto-like structures, 
and grotesque bridges ; and one ob- 
ject for which they are particularly 
suitable is for placing on the margin 
of pieces of artificial water along 
with trees, bushes or plants. A 
smooth expanse of water, like a 
smooth lawn, requires shade and 
roughness to contrast with it, in 
order to produce a striking effect ; 
and roots at once supply both rough- 
ness and shade. Li placing them, 
a part of the root should always be 
covered by the wateis and another 
part by the soil ; and by planting a 
young tree or bush adjoining the 
root, a double contrast is produced 
between the root, which gives the 
idea of an aged tree long since felled 
or dead, and the erect young shoot 
which foretels a future tree. The 
shadow of the group so formed in 
the water is a circumstance that 
redoubles the interest. 

Roots may be piled up, and con- 
nected together by wooden pegs, so 
as to form arches, arcades, or covered 
ways, or grottoes, or other struc- 
tures, for shelter or repose; the 
interstices being filled in with moss 
or heath, and the exterior being 
thatched with heath, or the chips 
or shavings from hoops, common in 
counties which abound in coppice- 
wood, such as Sussex. Roots also 
may be piled up so as to form gro- 
tesque fences, which are suitable 
for certain situations and purposes. 
A flower-garden in a wood or seques • 
tered glen, surrounded by a fence 
of this kind, has sometimes a strik- 
ing effect ; and sometimes the area 
of gravel before the entrance front 
of a villa is separated from the lawn 
by an irregular ridge of roots, v&ried 
by greenhouse plants, with the pots 
concealed. 

A very common error in the use 
of roots, is that of mixing them 
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with stones in rock-work, which has 
been already pointed out. — See 

RoOK-WORK. 

Ro'SA. — JtosdceoB. — The Kose- 
tree. — Of all flowers none are more 
beautiful than E,oses ; and none bet- 
ter reward the care of the culti- 
vator. Boses are natives of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, but 
none have yet been found in Austra- 
lia. The number of Boses is al- 
most inaudible; above a hundred 
distinct species have been described, 
and there are above two thousand 
named varieties to be procured in 
the nurseries. In this chaos, all 
that can be done in a work like the 
present is, to give a slight sketch 
of the different kinds of Eoses grown 
in British gardens, with a few par- 
ticulars of the more remarkable 
species. The best known and most 
common kind of Bose is the Cab- 
bage or Provence Bose {lidsa centi- 
fdlia). This species is a native of 
Eastern Caucasus, whence it was 
brought at a very early period. 
There are more than a hundred 
varieties of it; all very beautiful 
and very fragi*ant, and all distin- 
guished by their close cabbage-like 
form, the curving inwards of their 
petals, and their slender footstalks, 
which give a peculiarly graceful and 
drooping appearance to the full- 
blown flowers. The Moss Boses 
are all varieties of the Cabbage. 
All the Cabbage Boses may be 
grafted standard high on Briars of 
the common Bog-rose ; and they all 
require a richly-manured soil, and 
an open situation. The French or 
Provins Bose (Rdsa gdUica) is a 
compact erect-growing plant with 
large open flat flowers borne on stiff 
erect flower-stalks; thus forming 
as strong a contrast as possible to 
the Cabbage Bose. This Bose is 
found wild in France, and it is 
grown, on a large scale near the little 



town of Provins, in the department 
of the Seine-et-Marne, and also at 
Fontenay-aux-Boses near Paris, for 
the purpose of making conserve of 
roses. There are more than a hun- 
dred varieties of this Bose. The 
French Boses do not require a rich 
soil, and they are never grown as 
standards. Rbaa damascdnOf or 
the Perpetual Bose, differs from R, 
centifdliay in the large size of its 
prickles, the greenness of its bark, 
its elongated fruit, and its long re- 
flexed sepals. There are above a 
hundred varieties of these Besses, 
the most beautiful of which is Lee^s 
Perpetual, or the Bose du BoL 
These Boses are very fragrant, and 
they continue blossoming till No- 
vember. As the Perpetual Boses 
are of very luxuriant growth, and 
as they produce abundance of 
flowers, they should be grown in 
very rich soU, and their shoots not 
cut in. Bdaa indica, the Chinese 
or Monthly Bose, is the parent of 
another large family of Boses, com- 
prising upwards of two hundred 
varieties and hybrids; the most 
interesting of these are the Tea- 
scented Boses, and the Noisettes. 
The Tea-scented Boses are delicate 
little plants, with large drooping 
flowers, and they are supposed to be 
hybrids between the common and 
the yellow Chinese Boses; it is 
generally considered that they are 
rather tender, and that they should 
be grown against a south wall in a 
raised border composed of equal 
parts of vegetable mould, light 
loam, and sand ; but we have one 
against the verandah of our house 
at Bayswater, grafted on a common 
Briar, and growing in the ordinary 
garden soil, which is splendid. 
Many cultivators take these Boses 
up in November, and keep the roots 
in a pot in a greenhouse, or laid in 
mould in a shed, till spring, when 
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they may be planted out again in 
the open garden. The Noisettes 
are supposed to arise from a hybrid 
between the Chinese Bose and the 
Musk Kose, raised by M. Philippe 
Noisette, at Charleston, in North 
America. This kind of Rose is 
very hardy, and a most abundant 
flowerer, sixty or eighty flowers 
having been produced in one cluster ; 
it is admirably adapted for stan- 
dards and for rose-pillars. There 
are nearly a hundred different kinds 
of Noisette Boses. 

The climbing Boses are of four 
different kinds : the Ayrshire, the 
Evergreen, the Cluster-flowered, 
and the Boursault. The Ayrshire 
climbing Boses are all varieties of 
R. arvinsis, a trailing plant, which, 
when left on the goimd, in moist 
places, will throw out roots at every 
joint ; but they are climbers by 
elongation, stretching themselves 
upwards through a mass of hedges 
and bushes, and covering them with 
flowers. The branches are in ge- 
neral slender and feeble ; and where 
they have no supports ihey are apt 
to become entangled with each 
other. All the Ayrahire Boses grow 
vigorously, sometimes making 
shoots twenty feet long in one 
season. The Evergreen Bose {R. 
sempervlrens) is a native of the 
south of France, greatly resembling 
the Ayrshire Bose in its flowers, 
but diffenng in its leaves, which 
are smooth, leathery, and evergreen. 
The evergreen Boses do not make 
such vigorous shoots as the Ayr- 
shire Boses, and consequently are 
not so valuable as climbers; but 
they are much more so as under- 
growth for covering the ground in 
shrubberies, as they grow and 
flower freely under the drip of trees. 
^Vhen thus trained, the shoots 
should be spread over the ground 
they are intended to oover, and 



pegged down near a joint, which 
will throw out roots, and the plant 
will thus grow vigorously. A slop- 
ing bank covered with these Boses, 
in front of a breakfeist-room window, 
has a most beautiful effect. They 
also look well grafted on low stan- 
dards of the common Dog-rose, as 
the shoots will descend all round 
and form a cone or pyramid of 
Boses. The many or cluster- 
flowered Bose (R. muUifldra) is a 
beautiful plant, bearing large clus- 
ters of Boses : sometimes of more 
than fifty roses in one cluster. 
More thaji three thousand Boses 
have been counted on a plant of 
this species at one time. The Seven 
Sisters' Bose {R. m. OretAUei) is a 
variety of this species. The Bour- 
sault Bose is generally considered by 
botanists to be another variety of 
R, mvUiJldi'a, but it differs from 
that species in several important 
particulars. It is a hard -wooded 
durable Bose, producing abundance 
of flowers, and growing freely ; the 
shoots, which are of a purplish-red, 
and almost without thorns, being 
often fifteen feet long in one season. 
The flowers appear very early, and 
are remarkable for their reticulated 
petals. All these Boses may be 
made to form beautiful objects on a 
lawn, by training them up parasol- 
wires, which may be purchased at 
any ironmonger s; or up a pyramid. 
The latter may be made either of 
iron rods and wire, or of three 
pieces of wood, with holes bored in 
them at regular distances, through 
which narrow laths may be passed. 
It is useful to put a ball and spike 
on the top of this figure, to prevent 
birds from settling on it, which they 
would be very apt to do, and would 
dirty the flowers and foliage beneath. 
Climbing Boses may also be trained 
over trellis- work, or up the trunks 
of trees; in which last case they 
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should be allowed to dimb through 
the head of the tree, and to hang 
down from the branches in wild and 
graceful fesstoons. Hybrid Perpe- 
tual Roses are useful for the long 
time they remain in flower ; one of 
them, Madame LafiGEiy, having con- 
tinued in flower, in the year 1848, 
till the 29th of December. 

Musk Roses (Itdsa moscTiata) form 
another family of Roses, though not 
a numerous one, as there are not 
above ten or twelve kinds ; they 
have very long slender branches, 
which being too weak to support 
alone their large bunches of flowers, 
should be trained against a wall. 
These Roses never require pruning 
(except to cut out the dead wood), 
as the flowers are only produced at 
the extremity of the shoots. The 
Banksian Roses {JR. Bdnksiai) are 
of two kinds, one with buff flowers, 
and the other with white ; the Ma- 
cartney Roses {R. hracte&ta and Ji. 
microphyUa) and some others, are 
natives of China, and rather tender 
in England, requiring to be trained 
against a wall, and to receive pro- 
tection in severe winters. They are 
also very apt to drop their flowers, 
of which they produce a great quan- 
tity, without fully opening them. 
R, alpina, the Alpine Rose, of 
which there are a great number of 
varieties; R. lutSscens, the yellow 
American Rose; and R. spinosU- 
simaf the Scotch Rose, of which 
there are almost innumerable va- 
rieties, are hardy, early flowering 
Roses, that will grow in almost any 
soil or situation. R. sulphurea^ the 
Double-yellow Rose, is, however, 
more difficult to manage. This 
beautiful Rose, which till lately was 
only known in a double state, has 
large drooping flowers, shaped like 
those of the common Cabbage Rose, 
and is supposed to be a native of 
Persia. In some situations it grows 
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freely; but in others the flower- 
buds burst on one side, when oul j 
half formed, and the flowers are 
thus imperfect. It should be grown 
in an open airy situation, in a li^t 
free soil, and it should have abun- 
dance of light and air. It should 
be well supplied with water during 
the flowering season, but the ground 
in which it grows should be so well 
drained as never to allow the wat^ 
to remain in a stagnant state abont 
the roots. When trained against a 
wall, it should have a north or 
eastern exposure rather than a 
southern one; and the shoots should 
never be cut in. This Rose, in &ct, 
does not require any pruning, exoept 
what may be necessary to remove 
the dead wood, or to train the plant 
into shape; though the latter should 
be avoided as much as possible, as 
all wounds on this Rose are apt to 
produce canker. It is said to flower 
freely when grafted on the Musk 
cluster, at eight or ten feet from 
the ground, or on the common China 
Rose; but I have never seen the 
experiment tried. The most beauti- 
ful yellow Roses I ever saw were in 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, 
where the plant had grown in a 
border in front of a south-eastern 
wall, and had been partly trained 
against it; though for some time 
before I saw it, probably two or 
three years, it had evidently been 
left entirely to nature. A plant 
supposed to be the single state of 
this Rose, was imported about 1835, 
by Sir Henry Willich, from Persia, 
and flowei-ed for the first time in 
England in the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, in the 
summer of 1840. 

There are many other Roses not 
included in the foregoing enumera- 
tion ; the best known of which are 
the white Rose, Rdsa alba, with 
its numerous varieties; the yellow 



Aoetrian Row, R. UUta, which 
the petals scarlet above and yellow 
beneath ; the S««et Briar, or Bg- 
lantine, R. rtdrrigituiia, with its 
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man Dog-roae, or Briar, X. canina, 
which is common in tlie hedges in 
BQgland, and it£ mnltitode of varie- 
ties ; the ever-flowering dari-orini- 
Eon Chineee Rose, R. tempei;fi!Mtnt ; 
andtlieFairyBoae,if. ZavrenCEdflO, 
To these may be added the I>le of 
Bonrbon Roses, R. Bourbaniana, 
the origin of vMch is uncertain ; 
but which ara genArsJly Hnppcsed to 
be hybrids between the common 
China Monthly Boie {S. indiea) and 
the Boie i-qnatre-saiBons {R. da- 
matcina). The fiourboB Roses ais 
very beaatiiiil ; they are large and 
rather Bat, with rich velvet-lilie 
petala, ranch darker inside 
flower than on the ontaide. They 
flower in antnmn, and they grow 
best in dry sandy soils, nnlesi they 
are grafted standard high on the 
Dog-mse, when they shoi^ be ma- 
nured like other standard Roses. 

Among the best Roses grown in 
1S53, may be mentioned the follow- 
ing ; HyWid perpetual. — Duchess 
of Sntherland, a large baadsome 
flower ; Ia Heine, a very large 
flower, but often shaded with lilac 
--both these were raised in 1S13 ; 
Madame Aadot, flowers of a glossy 
flesh-colonr, with the eilgea of the. 
petals of a creamy-hlcsh — a very 
large, full, and finely formed Rose ; 
Comte d'Egmont, very large, full, 
and rich, raised is 1647; and Comte 
de Montalivet, with the flowers 
shaded violet and red, and very 
large and doable. Smirbon. — Paal 
Joseph, a magniScent Rose, with 
flowers of a rich purplieh-crimson, 
but which grows beat aa a dwarf, 
or aa a dwsrf-slandard ; Madame 
SoDchet, pale-pinlc, deUeately tinted, 
I large, and very handsome; and Uor- 



got jenne, very large rich crimson 
flowers. French Sani. — I^ Agnes- 
Ban, large dark-crimson flowers ; and 
O^ontdesBalailles, velvet-crim 
shaded with purple. Mom. — Coun- 
tess de Kod, brilliant crimson and 
pnrple; and Mauget, bright r 
cdIoqt, perpetnaL China. — 1 
dame Brion, very large, and rich 
rose colour ; Heb6 (hybrid), delicate 
pink. Noaette. — Th^Uire, whit^ 
very doable flowerfl, produced in 
great abandonee ; Soltafeire and 
Cloth of Qold, yellow flowers ; and 
Ophitie, flowers of a reddish-copper 
colour, oater petals rose and bcm ; 
very fragrant. Tia Scented. — Saf- 
frano, flowers pale yellow. 

All Roses require a rich and free 
soil, and plenty of pure air. They 
ore not so partxcnlar with respect to 
light, as they will flower beauti- 
fnlly in sitaaUans which are shaded, 
at least dnring part of the day ; 
and, in &ct^ appear to prefer partial 
shade to constant exposure to ' ' 
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planted in Kose-gardens or Bosa- 
rinms, in which each kind of Eose 
is contrived to fill a separate bed, 
and these beds are arranged so as to 
form a regular figure like a geome- 
tric flower-garden. Pyramids or 
pillars of Roses are formed by 
twining the climbing kinds against 
frame-work ; or they may be trained 
over arcades, or so as to form 
baskets. The Rose is generally pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting the 
finer kinds on the common Briar, or 
by layers. New yarieties are also 
raised from seed ; and the dwarf 
kinds are propagated by cuttings, 
most of the leaves of which should 
be left on (see j?^. 46), Roses should 
be generally planted in autumn; 
but some of the more tender Chi- 
nese and Musk Roses may be planted 
in spring. A pit should be dug 
about two feet square every way, 
and half filled with very rotten 
manure or vegetable mould mixed 
with an equal portion of pit-sand ; 
or if the soil be naturally sandy, 
with equal parts of sand and loam. 
Every fifth or sixth year the Roses 
should be taken up, their roots 
shortened, and replanted in fresh 
soil, the old soil being removed ; and 
every year, in March, about half a 
barrowful of rotten manure should 
be laid on the surface of the ground, 
round the stem of the tree, and 
spread out so as to cover the roots ; 
the unpleasant appearance of the 
manure being concealed by covering 
it with turf or stones. It must be 
observed, that the manure given 
to Rose trees should always be 
thoroughly decayed, and does best 
laid on the surface, as when the 
earth is manured too much and the 
manure is dug in, it is very apt to 
make the trees produce more leaves 
than roses, and the roses have 
very often a green centre. Brennus, 
Kadame Hardy, Charles Louis, and 



the Gh*eat Western, all very fine 
Roses, are all apt to produce 
green leaves in the centre of the 
flower, when manured with nn- 
decayed stable manure. The pru- 
ning of Roses is a subject on which 
there are many different opinions, 
and Roses are generally cut in every 
year in October or March, so as not 
to leave more than three o^ four 
buds on each shoot. An opinion, 
however, appeals to be gaining 
ground among gardeners, that this 
pnming has been carried too fiir, 
and that many kinds, particularly 
all the climbing Roses, ought not to 
be pruned at all. Roses are so 
easily forced, that, with very little 
trouble, they may be had in flower 
every month in the year. For in- 
stance, some Moss Roses may be 
taken up as soon as they have done 
flowering, and having been put into 
pots and pruned, they may be kept 
in a shady situation in the open air 
till wanted for forcing. Those that 
are wanted to blossom at Christmas, 
should be plunged into a hotbed, or 
put into a hothouse the 1st of Octo- 
ber ; those put into the hothouse in 
November will flower in January 
and February ; and so on, always 
calculating that the plants will 
flower about two months after they 
are placed in the hothouse or frtune. 
During the forcing they should be 
abundantly supplied with water of 
the same temperature as the house 
in which they grow ; and the heat 
they are kept in should never be 
less than 60° at night. The China 
Rose may be made to flower all the 
winter by keeping in a greenhouse j 
at 50**, and having pinched ofl* all ; 
its flower-buds in summer and 
autumn. I 

The insects that attack Rose trees | 
are very numerous. Perhaps the ' 
most troublesome are the Aphides I 
(see A^PHis), which cover the tender I 
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shoots in summer and antumn. The 
caterpillars of several small moths 
are also very destructive to Eose 
trees. One of these, which is called 
a Leaf -miner, lives within the leaf, 
where it feeds upon the pulpy mat- 
ter, leaving traces of its course by a 
number of pale yellow zig-zag lines, 
which are occasioned by the skin of 
the leaf withering when deprived of 
the pulpy matter which supported 
it. The perfect insect is called the 
Red-headed Moth {Micros^tia rufi- 
capUeUa) ; and it is so small, that 
even with its wings expanded it does 
not measure more than a quarter of 
an inch. Another very destructive 
insect is the maggot or grub of one 
of the saw-flies. The perfect insect, 
which is a beautiful creature, with 
transparent wings, lays its eggs in a 
flower-bud ; and in this the grub is 
hatched, eating its way out and 
destroying the petals that it x>a88es 
through. Other insects are a kind of 
leaf-rollers, not exactly like those 
that infest the oak, but a species of 
the genus Lyda (belonging to the 
Tenthredinidce), which construct a 
portable case in which they enfold 
themselves, of pieces of leaves, which 
they cut out and &sten together in 
a spiral direction. Besides, there is 
the Rose Moth, a species of T6rtrix, 
which fastens the bud, by a number 
of slender threads, to one of the 
leaves, which it doubles up like the 
folds of a fan. 

The only sure remedies for all 
these insects are hand-picking and 
frequent syringing. Tobacco-water 
is also used ; and this is made by 
pouring a gallon of boiling water on 
half a pound of the best shag to- 
bacco, and letting the decoction 
remain till it is cold. The infected 
shoots should then be dipped in the 
tobacco-water, and suffered to re- 
main in it about a minute, and then 
washed with clean water. If the 



tobacco-water be suffered to dry on 
the plants, it will blacken the young 
shoots; and the remedy will thus 
be worse than the disease. Lime- 
water is also sometimes used, but 
no more lime should be put into the 
water than to make it look slightly 
milky ; and the leaves should be 
washed after it has been suffiered to 
remain on a short time. A strong 
decoction of quassia is another re- 
medy, and it is better than either 
lime or tobacco-water, as it does 
not injure the appearance of the 
plants. Dipping the shoots in clean 
water, and laying them on one hand, 
while a soft brush is gently passed 
over them with the other, is also 
found very efficacious. 

Rosco^BA. — ScUaminece, — Hand- 
some stove-plants, somewhat resem- 
bling the Lidian Shot. They should 
be grown in loam, peat, and sand ; 
and they are increased by dividing 
the root. 

RosB. — See Ro^SA. 

Rose Acacia. — RohVaia hUpida, 
— A very handsome shrub with 
pinnate leaves, and long drooping 
racemes of rose-coloured flowers. It 
will grow in any soil, but it should 
be placed in a sheltered situation, 
on account of the brittleness of its 
branches, and their liability to be 
broken off by high winds. — See 
Robi'nia. 

Rose Bay. — See Rhododb'ndbon 
and Ne'bium. 

Rose Campion. — AgrostSmma, 
— The very pretty flowers known by 
this English name are included by 
many botanists in the genus Lych- 
nis. Many of the kinds are annuals ; 
but the common Rose Campion, A, 
corondria, is a perennial. 

ROSEMABT. — ^ROSMABI^NUS. 

Rose of Heaven. — Agrostimma 
or Lychnis Ccili Rdsa, — An orna- 
mental annual from the Levant 
quite hardy in British gardens. 
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Hose of Jericho. — Anastdtiixi 
hierochAintlna. — A cruciferous an- 
nual from the Levant, of no beauty, 
but curious, from the manner in 
which its branches curl round the 
seeds when they are ripe. The end 
of the shoot containing the seeds 
thus protected falls off, and is blown 
by the wind from place to place 
without discharging the seeds, so 
long as it is dry ; but as soon as the 
ball reaches a moist place, where 
the seeds can germinate, the pro- 
tecting branches relax, and the seeds 
drop out. There is a species of 
Lycopddium from tropical America, 
L, l^yidophpllumj which curls up 
like the Bose of Jericho, and is 
often mistaken for it. 

EosE-ROOT. — See RnoDfoLA. 

Rotation op Crops. — It has 
been found by a series of experi- 
ments, that the same kind of annual 
plant should never be grown for 
more than two years in succession 
in the same ground, without ma- 
nuring or renewing the soil ; as 
plants exhaust the soil of those 
salts which are nourishing for them. 
The ground, however, which thus 
becomes unfit for one kind of plant, 
is found to be suitable for another 
kind quite different ; and the making 
these plants succeed each other in a 
proper manner is called the rota- 
tion of crops. Perennial plants, and 
trees and shrubs, are not so liable 
to injury from their exhausting the 
soil, as they elongate their roots 
every year, so as to have their 
spongioles always in fresh soil ; but 
some shrubs, such as Roses, which 
never have long roots, should either 
be transplanted every third or fourth 
year, or have manure laid on the 
surfjBice of the soil, to supply them 
with fresh food. 

Rot-heap. — A heap composed of 
sand, and such fruit as haws, hoUy- 
benies, ash-keys, hornbeam-nuts. 



and similar seed-vessels, which is 
turned over several times in the 
course of the winter, to promote 
the decomposition of the exterior 
covering of the seed. The object is 
to save room in the nursery, because 
these seeds, and others, if sown 
before the flesh or exterior covering 
is rotted off, will lie dormant in the 
soil for a year ; whereas by rotting 
it off and sowing the seeds in the 
spring of the second year after 
which they are gathered, they come 
up the following May or June. The 
rot-heap is kept in what is called 
the rotting-groond, which may be 
in any open situation fully exposed 
to the weather. The heaps may be 
one or two feet in thickness^ and of 
any convenient width, the object 
being to produce decay without in- 
ducing such an active fermentation 
as yrovld generate sufficient beat to 
destroy the vital principle in the 
seeds. 

Rough Potting. — This is a 
most important improvement in the 
system of growing plants in pots ; 
and it consists in filling the pot 
with rough pieces of turf, pieces of 
charcoal, and stones, so as to allow 
air to pass freely to the roots. It 
is well known that plants will 
neither produce flowers nor fruit 
without an ample supply of car- 
bonic acid gas, which they obtain 
from the air. 

Rubbish — such as broken bricks, 
stones, remains of old walls, &c. — 
is of great use for laying at the bot- 
tom of a flower-bed or border in an 
open garden in which bulbs are to 
be grown. A similar bed has also 
been found very useful for growing 
Dahlias, as they are very liable to 
be injured by stagnant moisture. 

Rumbus. — Rosd,cecB. — The Bram- 
ble. — There are but few ornamental 
species of this veiy extensive genus. 
R, odoratuSf the flowering Rasp- 
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berry, with reddish flowers, and R, 
nootkdnuSf the Nootka Sound Bram- 
ble, with large white flowers, both 
kinds being sweet-scented, are the 
most ornamental. To tiiese may 
be added the double-flowered com- 
mon Bramble (i2. fnUiodsus var. 
pompdnitts) and R, apectdbUia the 
Califomian Bramble, with fragrant 
dark-purple flowers, and dark yel- 
low fruit. All the brambles are 
very hardy, but very short-lived ; 
their stems dying down every se- 
cond year, like those of the common 
Baspberry (Jiubua idce\ii). They 
all send up numerous suckers, hj 
which they are propagated ; and 
they all delight in a moist soil and 
shaded situation ; though they will 
not thrive exactly under the drip of 
trees. 

BuDBB'cKiA. -Comp6ait(g,-YeTj 
showy perennial, biennial, and an- 
nual plants, which should be grown 
in light rich soil. They attain a 
very large size, and are therefore 
only suitable to large gardens. They 
are all hardy, and of the easiest cul- 
ture of their respective kinds. 

Rue.— Bu^PA. 

Rue'lua. — A canthaeece, — Her- 
baceous plants with pretty tube- 
shaped blue-flowers. Some of the 
species require a stove, and others 
a greenhouse ; but they should all 
be grown in light rich soil, and are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Ru'scus.— /SmtZdcccB. — The But- 
cher's Broom. — Very curious ever- 
green shrubs, most of which bear 
their flowers and fruit on their 
leaves. All the species prefer shady 
situations under the drip of trees, 
where but few other plants will 
grow, and they are all readily in- 
creased by suckers, which they 
throw up in abundance. One of the 
kinds is sometimes called the Alex- 
andrian Laurel. 

RussE^LiA, — Scrophuldrtnas, — 



R, jUncea is a very elegant 
stove-plant^ with slender rush-like 
branches, and scarlet tube-like 
flowers. It should be grown in 
light rich soil, and abundantly sup- 
plied with water while in a grow- 
ing state. It is propagated by cut- 
tings, struck in heat. 



CA^BAL.— PtfZmof.— The Palm^- 
^ to, or American Palm. — These 
Palm-trees, which are natives of 
tropical America, require a stove in 
England, and they should be grown 
in Hght loamy soiL They are in- 
creased by suckers, which they send 
up freely. They are all of dwarf 
stature, and grow freely in a some- 
what moist heat. 

Sa'ccharum. — Graminece. — The 
Sugar-cane grows freely in England, 
if kept in a stove in a very rich 
loamy soil. It may be increased by 
suckers ; or if a part of the stem 
be laid in a trench in the tan-pit, 
or in rich loam, where it has bot- 
tom-heat, it will form plants at 
every joint. 

Saobed Beak of India. — Ne- 
lv'mbivx specio'suk. 

Saffbok. — Crdcus satlvia, — See 
Obo^ous. 

Sage. — See Sa'lvia. 

Sagitta*bia. — AlismdcecB, — 
Water plants, some of which re- 
quire a stove, others a greenhouse, 
and others are quite haxdy. They 
should all be grown in loamy soil, 
with their stems in water; and 
they are increased by seeds or di- 
viding the roots. 

Sago Palm. — See Sa^ous. 

Sa^gus. — PdlnuB, — A kind of 
Palm, from the pith of the stem of 
which Sago is made. The plants 
should be gi'own in sandy loam, and 
they should be exposed to a strong 
moist heat. The seeds are produced 
in a sort of cone, which is of a bril- 
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liant shining brown, and very hand- 
some ; but the plant has never yet 
produced seeds in this country. 

Saint Agnes'b Flower. — ^The 
Snow-Flake. — See Lsuoo^jitk. 

Saint Babnabt*s Thistle. — 
Centatiria solstitiidis. 

Saintfoin. — See Onobbt*chis. 

Saint John's Bread. — See Ce- 
rato^nia. 

Saint John's Wort. — See Hy- 
pe'eiouh. 

Saint Martin's Flower.— ^^ 
strcemiria Fids Martini, 

Saint Peter's Wort. — The 
Snow Berry. — See Sympho'ria. 

Salica^ria. — See Ly^theum. 

Salico'rnia. — ChenopodiacecB. 
Glasswort. -Succulent British plants, 
which grow naturally by the sea- 
shore. When cultivated, they should 
be grown in silver-sand, and a little 
salt laid occasionally on the sur- 
, £ftce of the soil, so as to be washed 
in by watering or rain. One of the 
kinds is sometimes eaten as a culi- 
nary vegetable, under the name of 
Marsh Samphire. 

Salisbu ^ria. — A menthcecBy or 
ToxcicecB. — This very remarkable 
plant was originally called Ginkgo 
hilohay Ginkgo being its name in 
Japan. Its name has, however, 
now been altered to the more eu- 
phonious one of Saliahuria adian- 
tifdliaf the leaves resembling in 
form those of the Maiden-hair Fern, 
the generic name of which is A didn- 
tv/m. As the Salisbilria grows to a 
very large size, and as there are 
specimens in the neighbourhood of 
London above sixty feet high, it 
would not have been mentioned 
here, had it not been very orna- 
mental when young. The tree has 
flowered at Kew and at other places ; 
but it has never borne fruit in Eng- 
land, though it has in France. 

Sa^lix. — AmerUdcecB or Salich- 
eece. —The Willow. — A very exten- 



sive genus of ligneous plants, varying 
in size from the tree Willow, of 
seventy or eighty feet high, to 
the creeping half-herbaceous kinds 
called S. herhdcea, S. vacciniifclia, 
&c. Of these S. Jierhdcea creeps 
so close to the ground that it forms 
on the Swiss mountains a kind of 
turf, not rising more than an inch 
above the surface of the ground, 
and yet forming, when closely ex- 
amined, a complete miniature tree. 
All the kinds of Willow grow best 
in moist soil, or iiear water ; and 
they all grow in such situations 
very rapidly. The Weeping Willow 
{Salix hcbbyUnica) has been known 
to grow twenty feet high in ten 
years, and the other species to in- 
crease in a similar proportion. 
All the common Weeping Willows 
grown in England are female plants, 
and it is supposed that the kind 
imported from St. Helena, and 
called Napoleon's Weeping Willow, 
is the male plant. Of the taU 
shrubby kinds of Willow Sdlix 
cdprea, the great roxmd-leaved Sal- 
low, or Grey Withy, is perhaps the 
handsomest ; and it is the flowering 
branches of this species that are 
called Palms in the neighbourhood 
of London, and are gathered by 
children on Easter Sunday. The 
Willow will grow in any soil which 
is not too dry ; and it is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike root when 
merely put into the ground, without 
any other trouble being taken with 
them. 

Sallow. — A kind of Willow, with 
roundish shaggy leaves. 

Salpiglo'ssis. — Solandcece or i 
Scrophvldrince.-Verj beautiful half- i 
hardy annual plants, natives of Chili, j 
The seeds should be sown in February ! 
on a slight hotbed ; and the young , 
plants should be planted out in May. | 
The soil diould be loam mixed with \ 
one-third of peat or sand ; and the | 
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situation should be sheltered, and 
partially shaded ; as, if the collar of 
the plant should be exposed to the 
burning heat of the sun, so as to 
become withered, the plant will die 
off suddenly. It is also very easily 
killed by the collar being exposed to 
stagnant moisture. When grown in 
pots, it should be frequently shifted, 
always into pots only a little larger 
than the previous ones, so as to 
make the plant bushy. It varies 
very much, according to the soil and 
situation in which it is grown ; and 
if kept through the winter in a 
greenhouse, it will become partially 
woody, like the Mignonette. There 
are many different kinds, which are 
made species by some botanists, but 
which are now generally allowed to 
be only varieties. Many gardeners 
sow the seeds in autumn, and keep 
the plant in frames all the winter, 
that they may flower early in spring. 
Salt-trbe. — See Halimodb'n- 

DRON. 

Salt- WORT. — Salso^la. 

Sa'lvia. — Ldbidia. — The Sage. 
— ^No one who has only seen the 
common Sage growing in a kitchen- 
garden could imagine the splendid 
flowering plants which belong to the 
genus Salvia. Some of these, as for 
example S. formbsa, are shrubby, 
and have dark scarlet flowers ; and 
others, such as S. pdtens, have their 
flowers of the richest blue ; others, 
such as S, aureaj have golden-yellow 
flowers ; others, such as S, dentdta, 
have white flowers ; and in others, 
such as S. involucrhta and S. pur- 
purea, the flowers are purple. Be- 
'Sides these, some of the kinds have 
violet flowers, and others pink or 
crimson : and the different kinds of 
Clary {S, fformirmm) are not culti- 
vated for their flowers at all, but 
merely because the pointe of the 
shoots are so deeply tinrod as to 
have the appearance of flowers. The 



plants differ in their habits as much as 
in their flowers ; some are shrubby, 
some perennial, some biennial, and 
some annual ; and some are so ten- 
der as to require a stove ; while 
others must be kept in a frame or 
greenhouse; but the greater part 
are quite hardy in the open air. All 
the kinds should be grown in a light 
rich soil ; and they are propagated 
by cuttings, division of the root, or 
by seeds, which nearly all the species 
ripen in great abundance. There 
are above a hundred and fifty distinct 
species of S&lvia, besides varieties. 

Sa'mbao. — The Indian Jasmine. 
— See Jasmi^nuh. 

Sambu^cus. — Caprifolihcece. — 
The Elder.— The Common Elder, 
Samiicus nigra, is a low tree, sel- 
dom, if ever, exceeding twenty feet 
in height, and generally having the 
character of a slmib rather than that 
of a tree. The species is not orna- 
mental, but there is a variety with 
cut leaves, S. n. ULcmidUa, which 
is very much so. The most orna- 
mental kind of Elder is, however, 
S, racemdsa, with loose panicles of 
large dark scarlet berries, which 
look like bunches of small scarlet 
grapes. All the different kinds of 
Elder thrive most in rich soil kept 
moist, and they are propagated by 
layers, cuttings, and seeds, which 
ripen freely. They are all quite 
hardy, and require very little atten- 
tion from the gardener. 

Sand is an important article in the 
propagation and culture of plants ; 
and no good garden, whether small 
or large, ought to be without a 
stock of it. Sand, relatively to gar- 
dening, is of two kinds : pure white 
silver-sand free from earthy matter 
and ferruginous particles, which is 
only found in particular situations ; 
and common brown or grey sand, 
which is found in pits either with 
or without gravel, and on shores of 
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rivers or the sea. The first kind of 
sand is used for striking Heaths, 
and other plants difficult to root by 
cuttings, and also for mixing with 
peat, for growing the more tender 
kinds of house plants. This sand 
is procured in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of London and Paris, 
from pits ; but throughout the 
country in general, it is chiefly to 
be found mixed with peat, and form- 
ing what is called heath soil on the 
surface of heaths or commons. In 
these situations this sand, from being 
exposed alternately to the air, the 
suD, and the action of rain, becomes 
white by bleaching, and is indispen- 
sable to the gardener ; but when it 
exists in heath soil in a sufficient 
proportion for growing plants, pure 
sand is only wanted by ike gardener 
for striking cuttings. It is, how- 
ever, so useful for this purpose, that 
a quantity of it ought to be procured, 
and carefally kept in a box where 
it will not be mixed with other soil, 
by every person who grows plants 
in pots. 

Common coarse sand is used for 
striking the commoner kinds of 
plants either by cuttings or layers ; 
it is also used for placing under 
bulbs when planting them, and in 
general for mixing with soU of dif- 
ferent kinds, with a view to render 
it more free and pervious to water. 
This description of sand may be pro- 
cured in almost every part of the 
country ; and it is only necessary 
to guard against pit-sand which is 
of a rusty brown, and consequently 
strongly impregnated with iron, and 
sea-sand, which is necessarily im- 
pregnated with salt. By mixing 
irony sand with quicklime in a state 
of powder, the iron may be neutral- 
ised ; but this operation requires a 
year or two to effect it, besides the 
expense of the lime, and the neces- 
•ity of separatmg it afterwards by 



sifting. Saline sand may be rendered 
fit for use by repeated washings with 
fresh water ; but this expense can 
only be advisable when no other 
sand can be procured. In various 
parts of the country there is a lead- 
coloured soft sandstone, which when 
broken, and reduced to a state of 
powder, forms an excellent sand, 
both for mixing with soil, and 
striking cuttings. 

Sandal-wood.— See SahVfalum. 

S ANDEBSONiA. — LUi&ceoL — This 
very remarkable and ornamental 
plant was discovered by John San- 
derson, Esq., in 1851, near Port 
Natal, in South Africa. It has a 
small tuber, an upright stem, and 
numerous golden orange bell-shaped 
flowers bearing more resemblance to 
the Fritillaries than the lilies. It 
is about as hardy as Glcidiolus no- 
tcdensia, S, aurantiaca is the only 
species yet known. 

Sanquina^ria. — Papaverdcea. 
— Puecoon, or Canadian Bloodwort. 
A very pretty little plant with 
white ranunculus-shaped flowers. 
It should be grown in a light sandy 
soil, and it has a good effect when 
used to fill one of the beds of a geo- 
metric flower-garden. The plwits 
are increased by seed or division of 
the roots. 

Sa'ntalum. — SaTUalhcecB. — San- 
dal-wood. — Stove plants, natives of 
the East Indies, and one species 
from New Holland. The flowers of 
S, dllmm, the true Sandal -wood, 
are small, and are produced in 
spikes or racemes ; but the great 
value of the plant consists in the 
fragrance of the wood, which is so 
great that it is burned for incense, 
&c., and is said to be destructive to 
all noxious insects. The plants 
should be grown in light sandy 
loam, and kept rather dry ; but 
the wood has comparatively very 
little fragi'ance in this country. 
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Santou^na. — Compdsita, — La- 
vender Cotton. — Evergreen dwarf 
shrubs, which will grow in any 
common garden soil, and which are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Sanvita^lia. — Comptsitas. — A 
beautiful little Mexican annual, well 
adapted from its dwarf stature and 
compact habit of growth, for cover- 
ing a bed in a geometric flower- 
garden. The flowers are large in 
proportion to the size of the plant, 
and they are of a rich brown and 
yellow. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires sowing in Mardi or AprU 
in the open border. 

Sapi'ndus. — Sapinddcece. — The 
Soapberry. — Natives of the East 
and West Indies, which require a 
stove in England. They should be 
grown in loam and peat, and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Sapona^ria. — SUe/uLeecB or Ca- 
i*y(yphyUd4xce, — Soapwort. — Very 
beaut^ul little plants, annual and 
perennial, greatly resembling some 
of the kinds of L;fchnis. All the 
kinds of Sapondria look very well 
on rock-work, covering it with a 
profusion of beautiful little pink 
flowers. The handsomest kinds are 
S. ocymoldes and S. caldbrica, for 
the perennials ; and S. Vaccdtria 
and S. perfolidtaj for the annuals. 
They will all grow in any common 
garden soil. 

Sa'racha. — Solandcece. — An- 
nual and perennial plants, natives 
of Mexico and Peru. S, viscdsaf 
which is the handsomest species, 
has rather large cream-coloured 
flowers, beautifully marked in the 
centre with olive dots, and which 
are succeeded by large red berries. 
It may be treated as a half-hardy 
annual ; or the roots, which are 
tuberous, may be taken up and kept 
dry during winter, like those of the 
Marvel of Peru, and other similar 
plants. When treated as an annual. 



the seeds should be sown on a slight 
hotbed in February, and the young 
plants removed into the open border 
in May. 

Sabrace^nia. — Sarracenidtcece, 
— The American Pitcher-plant, or 
Side-saddle flower. — Bog- plants, 
with very curious flowers, and pit- 
cher-shaped leaves. Though natives 
of Canada, where they flower freely, 
and are produced in great abund- 
ance, they are seldom flowered in 
England without the aid of artificial 
heat. They are grown in pots filled 
with peat and moss, and placed in 
saucers of water, or in the open air, 
on the banks of ponds or rivers. 
When kept in a room, or on the bal- 
cony, they should be grown in double 
pots, the interstice between the two 
being filled with moss. 

Sarsapari'lla. — See Smi^lax. 

Sasa'nqu A. — A kind of Cam611ia, 
the blossom of which strongly re- 
sembles that of the Tea-tree. 

S att'rium. — OrchidacecB. — Ter- 
restrial ordbidaceous plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are 
very curious, from the flat manner 
in which they spread themselves on 
the sur£Etce of the pot ; and the 
flowers, which are generally yeUow, 
are very handsome. They should 
be grown in very sandy loam or 
peat ; and they are generally kept 
in a greenhouse. They are very 
apt to damp oflf if over-watered. 

Saw-fly. — Tenthredinidce. — 
Beautiful flics with clear wings, 
which are furnished with a curious 
instrument like a saw in the lower 
part of the body, with which they 
wound the bark to deposit their 
eggs. These eggs, like those of 
some other insects, greatly increase 
in size after they are laid. The 
grub or maggot is short and thick, 
with a black shining head, and when 
attacked, it can let itself down by a 
thread. These insects are very de- 
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stiructiye to Bose-trees, as they de- 
stroy the flower buds. 

Saw. — The more convenient kind 
for a lady to use for garden purposes 




FIG. 47. — B0W-8AW FOR CUTTING OFF 
BRANCHES OF TREES. 

is one called a bow-saw {see fig. 47), 
made to screw tighter, if necessary. 

Saxa-Qothe-e. — Conifei'ce, — A 
very handsome evergreen tree, from 
the Andes of Patagonia, and conse- 
quently likely to prove hardy in 
British gardens. The leaves re- 
semble those of the Irish Yew on 
the upper sui-face, but are almost 
white, with a glaucous line below. 
The tree, in its native country, is 
about thirty feet high. It is named 
after Prince Albert's family. 

Saxi'fraga. -SaxifragecB.-'Well' 
known herbaceous plants, many of 
which are natives of Britain, with 
white, yellow, or pink flowers. They 
are all of the easiest culture, and 
will grow in any light garden soil, 
though they prefer a deep sand. S. 
umbrdaa is the London Pride, and 



S, grawuJMay the oommon Moun- 
tain Saxifrage. ^All the kinds are 
handsome, and many of them are 
well adapted for rock -work. 

Saxifrage. — See Saxi^fbaga. 

ScABio'sA. — Dipshceas. — The 
Scabious. — Ornamental perennial 
and annual plants, mostly natives 
of Europe and the East Indies, that 
will grow freely in any common 
garden soil, and may be increased 
by seeds. 

Scabious. — See Soabio^sa. 

Scale Insect. — See Co'ccus. 

ScHEEBiA. — Gesnarianas. — 5. 
Mexiccma closely resembles some of 
the species olAchiminies, from which 
genus it has separated on account of 
its funnel-shaped stigma. There 
are two varieties ; one with purple, 
and the other with light blue 
flowers. 

ScHi^NUS. — A nacardiacece, or 
TerehintJiacecB, — Deciduous shrubs 
or low trees, natives of Brazil and 
Peru, nearly allied to Buvaiia. The 
flowers of ScMnus M6Ue, the com- 
monest species, are small and of a 
yellowish-green ; but they are suc- 
ceeded by berries of a beautiful rose- 
colour and highly polished. The 
leaves are impari-pinnate and very 
handsome, and they have the same 
peculiarity as those of the Buvaiia 
(see Buvau'a). S. M6Ue was first 
considered a stove-plant; it was 
afterwards transferred to the green- 
house, and it is now found to suc- 
ceed in the open air. It was intro- 
duced in 1497, but it was very 
scarce till about 1830, when it was 
first tried in the open ground. It 
will grow in any common garden 
soil ; and it only requires a slight 
protection during hard frosts. 

Schiza'ndra. — Menispei^mdcea. 
— A climbing or trailing half-hardy 
shrub, with scarlet flowers, nearly 
allied to Cdccidus indicus. — For the 
culture, see Coooulus. 
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Schiza'nthus. — Solanacece, or 
ScrophtUdrincB. — A genus of very 
beautiful half-bardy annual flowers, 
which may be either sown in autumn 
or spring. If wanted to flower in 
spring, the seed should be sown in 
August or September, as soon as it 
is ripe, in light rich mould ; and 
the young plants should be kept in 
well-drained pots, in a frame or 
greenhouse during winter. In Feb- 
ruary, they should be shifted into 
larger pots, and this shifting should 
be repeated every week or fortnight 
till the plants have formed their 
flower-buds. Care must be taken 
in shifting the plants not to injure 
the roots, as they are very tender 
and succulent. The plants are also 
liable to die suddenly if the collar is 
exposed to much sun-heat or much 
moisture. The soil should be com- 
I)osed of equal parts of vegetable 
mould and sandy loam, or of loam, 
peat, and rotten manure from an 
old hotbed. It has lately been found, 
however, that S. retilsvs will flower 
better in a poor dry soil than in a 
rich one ; all the kiuds require very 
little moisture, and if the soil be 
too rich for them, they will produce 
only leaves instead of flowers. When 
the seeds are sown in spring, it 
should be on a hotbed, and the 
young plants should be removed into 
the open air in May, when they will 
flower in autumn. The plants are 
much larger in the open ground, and 
the flowers are finer, if the soil be 
sufficiently rich and light ; but care 
should be taken to plant them in a 
sheltered situation, or to tie them to 
stakes, as the stems are very brittle, 
and very liable to be broken oflf by 
high winds. The principal kinds of 
Schizdnthus are S. pmnbtuSf with 
its varieties, all of which have pur- 
plish flowers ; S, retusus, with scar- 
let and yellow flowers ; and 8, 
PrUitiif with white and yellow 



flowers. Of these, S, pinndtus and 
its allied species or variety, S, p^r- 
rigens, are the hardiest. 

Schizopb'talon. — Crtidferce. — 
An annual flower, with curiously cut 
petals, and a strong tap-root. It is 
rather difficult to grow, as it does 
not bear transplanting well, unless 
when quite young, and it requires a 
deep free soil for its descending root. 
It should be sown in spring, and, if 
possible, where it is to remain. 

ScHO'TiA . — Legtimindsce. — Cape 
shrubs, with very showy flowers, 
which may be kept in a greenhouse 
during the greater part of the year ; 
but which should be removed to a 
stove or hotbed frame during win- 
ter. They should not, however, be 
plunged, as bottom-heat does not 
appear to suit them. They should 
be grown in peat mixed with a 
little loam, or in a very sandy loam, 
the pots being very well drained ; 
and they are propagated by cuttings 
struck without bottom-heat. Many 
gardeners keep them in a green- 
house all the] year, covering them 
with a hand-glass and a mat in 
very severe weather. 

Schombu'rgkia. — OrchiddcecB, 
Some of the species of tbis genus are 
very handsome, and as they are found 
at a great height above the sea in 
South America, they will probably 
prove more hardy than most other 
orchids in this country. 

Schube'btia. — Conlferce, — See 
Deciduous Ctpbess. 

Sci'lla. — Asphodelece, — The 
Squill or WUd Hyacinth.— Bulbous- 
rooted plants, mostly natives of 
Europe, which send up their beau- 
tiful bell-shaped flowers before their 
leaves. Their flowers resemble those 
of the Hyacinth, but they are much 
smaller. S, tibliica is perhaps, the 
most brilliant blue flower grown in 
British gardens ; and there are other 
kinds with whiteor pale pink flowers, 
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well deserving of coltiyation. S, 
nonscfipia^ the Wild Hyadnth, is 
sometimes called the Blae Bell, and 
the Hare BeU ; but these names are 
also applied, and apparently with 
more propriety, to Campdnvla ro- 
tundifoLia. — See Gampa'hula. All 
the kinds of Scflla are quite hardy, 
but they thriye best in a sandy soil 
and a somewhat shady situation. 
They are increased by ofkets, and 
the bulbs may be taken up in 
autumn if it is thought necessary to 
remove them ; but otherwise tiiey 
may remain in the ground several 
years without sustaining any injury. 

SciTAMi'NECE. — Hothouso plants 
with reed-like stems, long broad 
leaves, and showy flowers, which 
are usually fragrant. 

SooBFiON GBAss.-SeeMToso>ris. 

Scorpion Senna. — Caronilla 
JE^merus, — See Coeoni'lla. 

ScoRPiu^RUS. — Legummdsos, — 
Caterpillars. — Annuals with yellow 
pea flowers, the seed vessels of 
which resemble caterpillars. The 
species are all natives of the south 
of Europe, and they are all quite 
hardy in British gardens. 

Scorzone^ra. — CompdsitcB. — 
Viper's Grass. — Handsome peren- 
nials, with purple, pink, or yellow 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, and growing in any common 
garden soil. 

Scotch Laburnum. — Cytism 
alplnus. — See Cy'tisus. 

Sco'ttia. — Legumindsce. — An 
Australian shrub with reddish, pea- 
flowers, quite hardy in British gar- 
dens, if grown in sandy peat. 

Screens difler from sieves in 
having the wires in parallel lines, 
and not reticulated ; and in being too 
large to be shaken by the hands. A 
screen consists of a number of pa- 
rallel wires fixed in a wooden frame, 
and supported at the one end by two 
wooden poBts, while the other rests 



against the ground ; and the earth 
to be sifted is thrown by spttdefulB 
against the wires, so that while the 
mould passes through them, the 
stones and rubbish &11 on the side 
next the gardener. The earth must 
be well broken with the spade before 
it is thrown upon the screen, and 
the operation can only be performed 
when tiie weatiier is dry. 

8c&OFBJJLA.^BiA.-SeropktddriMe, 
— ^Figwort. — ^Perennial plants, with 
brownish flowers, mostiy natiyes of 
Europe, and growing in any com- 
mon garden soil. 

ScUTELLA^BIA.-Xa5Mto. -Skull- 

cap. — Handsome perennial plants^ 
generally with blue flowers, bat 
sometimes having pink, white, or 
purple flowers, all of which are 
shaped like tiiose of the Snapdragon. 
Some of the species are natiyes of 
Britain and other parts of Europe^ 
and others of North America and 
Australia. They all grow best in 
peat or in yery sandy loam ; and 
they are all quite hardy in British 
gardens. 

Sea Buckthorn. — Hippdphae 
rhamnoides. — See Hippo'phab. 

Sea Heath. — See Franke^nia. 

Sea Holly. — Eryngtum Aquifd- 
Hum, — ^An umbelliferous perenmal 
with blue flowers, a native of Spain, 
which should be grown in very sandy 
loam. 

Sea Lavender. — See Sta'tioe. 

Sea Ragwort. -Cincrdria if ari- 
tima. — A half-hardy dwarf shrub 
with yellow flowers, a native of the 
south of Europe, which is generally 
grown in a greenhouse, in a mixture 
of loam and peat. 

Sea-side Balsam. — CrbtonEHeur 
teria. A native of Jamaica. See 
Cro^bon. 

Seats for gardens are either open 
or covered, the latter being in the 
form of root-houses, huts, pavilions, 
temples, grottoes, &c., and the 
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former being either fixed, tempo- 
rary, or portable. Fixed seats are 
commonly of stone, either plain 
stone benches without backs, or 
stone supporters to wooden benches. 
Sometimes, also, wooden seats are 
fixed, as when they are placed round 
a tree, or when boards are nailed to 
posts, or when seats are formed in 
imitation of Mushrooms, as in the 
grounds at Bedleaf. fixed seeds 
are also sometimes formed of turf. 
Portable seats are formed of wood, 
sometimes contrived to have the 
back of the seat folded down when 
the seat is not in use ; so as to 
exclude the weather and avoid the 
dirt of birds which are apt to perch 
on them. Another kind of portable 
seat, which is frequently formed of 
iron, as shown in Jig, 48, is readily 




Fia. 48.— MOVEABLE OABDEK SEAT. 

wheeled from one part of the grounds 
to another, and the back of which 
also folds down to protect the seat 
from the weather. There is a kind 
of camp stool, which serves as a 
portable seat, imported from Nor- 
way, and sold at the low price of 
2«. 6d, or 3«. ; and there are also 
straw seats like half beehives, which 
are, however, only used in garden 
huts, or in any situations under 
cover, because in the open air they 
would be likely to be soaked with 
rain. — There are a great variety of 
rustic seats formed of roots and 
crooked branches of trees, used both 
for the open garden and under 
cover, and there are also seats of cast 
and wrought iron of great variety 



of form. There should always be 
some kind of analogy between the 
seat and the scene of which it forms 
a part ; and for this reason rustic 
seats should be confined to rustic 
scenery ; and the seats for a lawn 
or highly kept pleasure ground 
ought to be of comparatively simple 
and architectural forms, and either 
of wood or stone, those of wood 
being frequently painted of a stone- 
colour and sprinkled over with 
silver sand before the paint is dry, 
to give them the appearance of 
stone. Iron seats, generally sx)eak- 
ing, are not sufficiently massive for 
effect, and the metal conveys the 
idea of cold in winter and heat in 
summer. 

When seats are placed along a 
walk, a gravelled recess ought to be 
formed to receive them ; and there 
ought generally to be a foot-board 
to keep the feet from the moist 
ground, whether the seat is on 
gravel or on a lawn. In a garden 
where there are several seats, some 
ought to be in positions exposed 
to the sun, and others placed in the 
shade, and none ought to be put 
down in a situation where the back 
of the seat is seen by a person 
approaching it before the front. 
Indeed the backs of all fixed seats 
ought to be concealed by shrubs, 
or by some other means, unless they 
are circular seats placed round a 
tree. Seats ought not to be put 
down where there will be any 
temptation to the persons sitting on 
them to strain their eyes to the 
right or left, nor where the boun- 
dary of the garden forms a con- 
spicuous object in the view. In 
general, all seats should be of a 
stone-colour, as harmonising best 
with vegetation. Nothing can be 
more unartistical than seats painted 
of a pea-green, and placed among 
the green leaves of living plants. 
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Se'cateub. — A kind of pruning 
shears, somewhatlargerand stronger 
than those common in English gar- 
dens, and principally used in France 
for pruning peach trees and other 
kinds of wall fruit trees. 

Securi'geea. — LegumindscB. — 
The Hatchet Vetch.— A hardy 
annual, with yellow pea-flowers. 
It requires no other care than 
sowing in March or April, but as it 
is very coarse-growing, and requires 
a great deal of room, it is not 
suitable for a small garden. This 
plant was called CoronUla SecuH- 
ddca by Linnseus. 

Se^dum. — CrassuldcecB, — The 
Stone Crop. — Succulent plants with 
white, red, or yellow flowers. The 
genus takes its botanic name of 
Sedvm from the Latin verb sedere, 
to sit, because in a wild state it 
appears to be sitting or crouching 
on the old walls or rocks which 
form its habitat; and its English 
name of Stone Crop alludes to the 
same habit of growth, as it appears 
to be growing out of stones, which 
afford no other crop. The most 
beautiful species of the genus is 
decidedly S, Sieb6ldtiij but it 
requires a greenhouse to grow it 
well. All the species, though quite 
hardy, should be grown in well- 
drained pots filled with turfy loam, 
mixed with lime-rubbish ; and they 
are all admirably adapted for rock- 
work. They are increased by 
cuttings or dividing the roots. 

Seels. — The gathering and pre- 
serration of seeds is an occupation 
peculiarly agreeable to persons fond 
of gardening ; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it contains so much of future 
promise, and on the same principle 
that sowing is universally consi- 
dered a more exciting operation 
than reaping. The greater number 
of seeds of ornamental herbaceous 
plants are contained in long narrow 



pods called siliques, or silides, such 
as those of the Cruciferous plants ; 
or in leguminous pods, such as those 
of the Sweet Pea ; or of capsules, 
such as tiiose of Campanula : but a 
number of plants produce their 
seeds naked in tubes, such as tiie 
Scrophuld.rinae ; on receptacles, such 
as the Comp6sits8 ; and some in 
fruits more or less fleshy, such as 
the Fdchsia. All seeds may be 
known to be ripe, or nearly so, by 
the firmness of their texture, and by 
their changing from a white or 
greenish colour, to a colour more or 
less brown. There are, indeed, 
some seeds which are whitish when 
ripe, such as the white Lupine, and 
several of the Sweet Peas ; and 
other seeds that are quite black, 
such as those of some £animcaluses ; 
but, in general, a brown colour is a 
characteristic of ripeness. Seeds 
should be gathered on a dry day, 
after the sun has had sufiicient time 
to exhale all the moisture which 
"dews or rains may have left on the 
seed-vessels. In general, the pods, 
or capsules, should be cut off with 
a small portion of the stalks at- 
tached, and the whole should be 
spread out, each kind by itself, on 
papers in an airy room or shed, 
from which rain, and the direct 
influence of the sun are both ex- 
cluded. When the seed-vessels are 
thoroughly dried, they may be put 
up in papers, without separating 
the seeds from them, and kept in a 
diy place, rather airy than close, 
till wanted for sowing. Seeds pre- 
served in the seed-vessel, no doubt, 
make comparatively clumsy pack- 
ages, to seeds from, which every 
description of husk or covering has 
been separated ; but in this clumsy 
state they are found to keep better 
than when cleaned. Nevertheless, 
when they are to be sown the follow- 
ing year, or sent anywhere in a letter. 
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it is better to take them out of their 
coTering and to render them as clean 
as possible, bypassing them through 
sieves, with holes sufficiently large 
to admit the escape of dust, but 
not of the seeds. Such sieves on a 
small scale every lady may make 
for herself, by turning up the edges 
of a piece of thin pasteboard cut in 
a circular form, and piercing the 
bottom with holes with a large pin 
or darning-needle. When it is de- 
termined to separate the seeds from 
the seed-vessels, instead of putting 
up the whole together, the vessels, 
after gathering, may be dried in the 
sun, when many of the seeds will 
come out by the expansion of the 
seed-vessels in the heat, and the 
remainder can easily be rubbed out. 
This is the usual practice of nur- 
serymen. For keeping seeds a lady 
ought to have a small cabinet, which 
she might form herself of pasteboard, 
with as many drawers as there are 
letters in the alphabet ; and as her 
seeds are put up in papers, she can 
tie the packets of each genus by 
themselves, and put them in the ap- 
propriate drawer. Where so much 
trouble cannot be taken, a large 
brown paper bag, or a canvas bag 
for each letter of the alphabet, may 
be substituted. 

The period during which seeds 
will retain their vegetative powers 
differs in different families, genera, 
and even species. Seeds of the 
EanuncuUUseee and the Oruclferse 
will, in general, retain their vitality 
for several years, in whatever 
manner they may be kept, provided 
the situation be not such as will 
cause them to germinate. On the 
other hand, seeds of the Capsicum 
will keep for several years if re- 
tained in the berry, but will seldom 
grow the second year when removed 
£:om it. As a safe general guide, 
it may be adopted as a rule^ that all 



seeds will keep three years, and 
grow, provided they are retained in 
the imopened seed-vessel ; that most 
seeds, if maturely ripened, and kept 
in a dry place in close paper packets, 
will grow the second year ; and that 
all seeds whatever, whether kept in 
the seed-vessel, or exposed in opened 
drawers, like those of the seedsmen, 
will grow the first year after being 
gathered. Mignonette seed will keep 
seven years ; but that of Stocks and 
Wallflowers will not remain good 
more than two years, unless kept in 
the pod. Sweet Peas and Lupines 
will, with dificulty, keep two years, 
while the seeds of Prince's Feather, 
and of Poppies, will keep several 
years. Larkspur seed will seldom 
grow after the second or third year. 
Notwithstanding the length of time 
which some seeds will keep, it is 
generally advisable to sow them as 
soon after they are ripe as practi- 
cable, as fresh seeds always vegetate 
much sooner than old ones. 

Sela^go. — VerlenacecB. — S. dia- 
tana is a pretty little greenhouse 
plant, very easily cultivated, if it is 
grown in sandy peat, and plenty of 
water is given to it in hot weather, 
not only to the roots, but by sy- 
ringing it over head. 

Selpheal. — See Prunb'lla. 

SkmperviVum. — Craamlacece. — 
Houseleek. — Succulent plants, the 
most beautiful of which are natives 
of the Canary Islands, and require 
to be kept in the greenhouse. They 
should be grown in sandy loam, 
mixed with lime rubbish, and the 
pots should be well drain^. They 
require very little water, except 
when about to flower ; and they are 
propagated by cuttings, which must 
be laid to dry for some days before 
they are planted. When potted, 
they should neither have any water, 
nor be covered with a glass; but 
they may be plunged into a bed of 
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tan or dead leayes. The liardy 
kinds are yery snitable for rock- 
work, and are increased by suckers 
from the roots. 

Semeia'i? DRA. — Onagrdrieoi — S, 
grandiflora, the only species known, 
is a slender shrub about six feet 
high, with numerous scarlet flowers. 
It is nearly allied to the Fuchsia, 
but its flowers are so long and 
narrow in their divisions, that they 
look almost like bri^t scarlet 
dragon-flies fluttering among the 
leaves : the plant is a native of 
Mexico, and first flowered in this 
country in the summer of 1853. 

Sene^cio. — Compdsitce. — A very 
extensive genus, including many 
plants which are quite worthless, 
such as the Common British weed 
called Groundsel {S, vtdghris) ; 
many showy garden-flowers, such as 
the Jacobaea, or Purple Eagwort 
{S. ilegans) ; and even some hot- 
house and greenhouse shrubs. Of 
these one of the handsomest garden- 
flowers is the double purple Jacobaea, 
which is a native of the Cape of 
GK)od Hope. It diflfers from the 
common British Bagwort {S. Ja- 
cobcea), the flowers of which are 
yellow, not only in its flowers, but 
in its habits of growth. The seeds 
of the purple Jacobaea should be 
sown on a slight hotbed, and the 
young plants removed to the open 
borders in May ; if kept during the 
winter in a greenhouse, they will 
become shrubby like Mignonette. 
The tree groundsel, S. prcecox, has 
yellow flowers, and large ivy-shaped 
leaves. All the species of Sendcio Uke 
a rather rich loamy soU, kept open by 
a mixture of sand or peat, and 
most of them are hardy. There 
are, however, a few Cape shrubs 
belonging to the genus, which 
require a greenhouse. According 
to ^e new arrangement of the 
Comp6sit8B by Professor De Can- 



doUe, nearly ihe whole of the 
genus Cinerilria has been incor- 
porated in that of Sen^o. — See 

CXNEBA^BIA. 

Sensitive Plant. — There are 
several kinds cultivated in hot- 
houses, but the most interesting are 
Mimosa pudicct, which has small 
white ball-like flowers, and M, 
sensUiva, with pink or lilac flowers^ 
both of which grow about a foot hi£^ 
and are natives of Brazil. Th^ 
is also another kind, a floatingaquatic 
plant, with bright yellow double 
flowers, a native of the tropics, 
both in the East and West Indies. 

Shaddock. — See Ci'tbus. 

Shading is necessary to plants 
after transplanting, to prevent the 
evaporation from the leaves, which 
takes place when the plants aie 
exposed to the fuU heat of the son, 
being greater than the roots can 
supply moisture to support. Be- 
sides this, partial shade is necessary 
to many plants which cannot bear 
the direct rays of the sun ; such, 
for example, as the Califomian 
annuals — plants which in their 
native state grow in thick woods, 
fens, &c. In these cases, however, 
it is not necessary that the shade 
should be so great as for newly- 
transplanted plants. There is a 
great deal of difference in plants, 
with regard to their flowers, bearing 
the direct rays of the sun. Some 
require solar influence to make 
them expand, such as all the kinds 
of Mesembry4nthemum ; while 
others, such as the Evening Prim- 
rose, only unfold their flowers when 
the sun withdraws its rays. Most of 
the orchideous Epiphytes, which 
grow in dense woods, succeed best 
in hothouses glazed with green glass, 
which affords them the requisite 
degree of shade. 

Sharp Cedar. — Acacia Oxpct' 
drus. — See Aoa'cia. 
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Sheep Laurel. — See Ka'lmia. 

Sheep's Scabious. — Jasio'ne. 

Shephe'rdia. — Elcedgnece, — 
Beautiful slirubs or low trees, with 
silvery leaves, which were formerly 
considered to belong to the genus 
Hipp6phae. The silvery appearance 
of the leaves is produced by their 
outer surface being of a bluish green, 
and their lower surfiuse lined with a 
soft silky down of a snowy white- 
ness. The plants are natives of 
North America, and may be grown 
in peat or in very sandy loam. 

Shbra'rdia. — Jiuly&cecB.^'FieLd 
Madder. — Very pretty British 
weeds, which may be introduced 
with good effect on rock- work. 

Shifting is tiie operation of 
transferring plants grown in small 
pots to other pots a little larger ; 
and it is of very great advantage 
when it is wished to keep plants 
short and bushy. In shifting, the 
ball of earth round the roots is not 
broken, but placed in tiie centre of 
the new pot, and the earth filled in 
round it. — See Pottutq. 

Single Oak. — Quercva imbri- 
caia. 

Shrubby Trefoil. — PtHea tri- 
foUdUa,—See Ptb'lba. 

Shrubby Cinqubfoil. — Poten- 
tilla fnUic6»a.-^See Potehti'lla. 

Shrubbery. — A walk bordered 
by shrubs and trees with some 
flowers in front, is called a shrub- 
bery. In small vlUas it generally 
leads from the house to ihe kitchen- 
garden ; and sometimes goes round 
the latter, or is conducted round 
an open lawn. The object in 
forming a shrubbery is to produce 
as great an extent of interesting 
walk as the nature, extent, and 
other circumstances of the place 
will admit. There is then no 
positive rule for either the length of 
a shrubbery walk or its direction ; 
and unless a given situation were 



to be treated of, only some geneitd 
directions can be given, or principles 
laid down, respecting the planting 
of the shrubs and trees. 

If we examine most of the shrub- 
beries in country residences, we 
shall find that there is a general 
sameness in the appearance of the 
trees and shrubs with which they 
are planted, from one end of the 
shrubbery to the .other. This 
sameness results from the mode 
commonly employed of mixing those 
kinds of trees and shrubs that can 
be most readily procured indiscri- 
minately together. Some evergreens 
are dktributed throughout the 
whole, such as a few Hollies, and a 
few Pines and Firs ; Laurels, with 
a few Eoses, and perhaps a few 
Honeysuckles. The rest is made 
up of the common mixture planted 
by contractors or jobbing gardeners 
on such occasions. The object is 
merely to produce a plantation 
which shall have some flowering 
shrubs in it) and some herbaceous 
shrubs and Boses. If we examine 
the progress of such a plantation 
from the time it has been planted 
till it has attained the age of 
twenty or thirty years, we shall 
find that at the end of four or five 
years the herbaceous plants will 
become choked up, and are either 
killed or rendered unsightly. In 
six years the Koses will have ceased 
to flower freely for want of li^ht 
and air, and of manuring the soil ; 
and hence they will have become 
the very reverse of ornamental. In 
ten years the finer shrubs wiU have 
been choked up by the coarser 
kinds, and in twenty years almost 
all the shrubs will have vanished, 
having been destroyed by the trees. 
There is no way of preventing this 
result to a shrubbery planted in the 
usual manner, except by constant 
thinning ; beginning in the third 
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year and removing all the herba- 
ceous plants that have not sufficient 
room and air and light to grow and 
flower freely. The bulbs may be 
left as long as they will grow ; 
because as they have but little 
foliage, and that foliage is produced 
early and soon dies off, they are, 
under no circumstances, so dis- 
agreeable in their appearance as 
iU-grown common perennials. The 
Roses should be removed whenever 
they cease to flower vigorously ; and 
all the other shrubs should be 
tlunned out when their branches 
begin to interfere with one another. 
Where the shrubbery is twenty or 
thirty feet wide, every shrub Bhould 
be kept separate from every other 
shrub, so as to be clothed with 
branches from the ground upwards ; 
or the shrubs should be encouraged 
to grow in groups of different sizes, 
each group being kept more or less 
distinct from every other group. 
It may be thought that this mode 
of keeping the single plants and 
the groups distinct, will prevent the 
shrubbery from serving as a screen ; 
but this is a mistake ; because 
though the plants, by being placed 
alternately, will admit the eye of 
the spectator on the walk to see in 
among them, which in passing along 
a walk adds greatly to the variety 
of its effect, yet this very circum- 
stance will prevent the eye from 
passing the boundary. Any person 
may prove this by drawing circles 
representing the shrubs or groups 
on paper to a scale ; and supposing 
the strip of plantation to be thirty 
feet in width, and the circles some 
of them to be five feet in diameter, 
and some of them ten feet. The 
style of planting and thinning so 
as to keep each plant distinct, and 
always about to touch but never 
actually touching those around it, 
18 what Mr. Loudon called the gar- 



denesque treatment of shrubberies 
and plantations ; and the style of 
grouping is called the picturesque 
mode of planting and management. 
These remarks may be considered as 
directions for making the most of a 
shrubbery already planted in the 
common manner ; and, in so far as 
thinning is considered, they will 
equally apply to the mode of plant- 
ing which is now about to be 
described. 

Planting shrubberies so as to pro- 
duce variety in the aspect of the 
plantation is to be effected by one 
mode only, and that is to cause 
one kind of tree or shrub always to 
prevail in one place. In extensive 
shrubberies this will require several 
plants of the same species or variety 
to be placed together ; but it ooca* 
sions no additional expense ; be- 
cause, in a common shrubbery at 
least, the same number of plants of 
one species would be planted, the 
only difference being that they 
would be placed in different parts 
of the plantation. In a small 
shrubbery perhaps not more than 
one or two plants of a species or 
variety might be required ; more 
especially if the object were to 
include as extensive a collection in 
the shrubbery as could conveniently 
be procured. There are almost a 
thousand trees and shrubs, exclusive 
of Roses, in British nurseries, which 
may be purchased at moderate 
prices ; and all these may be used 
in a shrubbery which contains no ! 
more ground than a single acre. [ 
Supposing that only one plant of a i 
kind is planted, and supposing that j 
each genus or natural order is kept 
by itself, every part of the surface 
of the plantation will be different 
from that which precedes or follows 
it ; and the greatest variety which 
the case admits of will be produced. 
So many plants planted on one acre 
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will, however, soon cover the soil ; 
and therefore in three years after 
planting, it will be necessary to 
begin to thin them. The thinning 
in this case ought to be directed to 
the removal of the commoner and 
coarser kinds. The most complete 
shrubbery that can be imagined 
is one which should contain all the 
larger trees distributed along it as 
a backgroimd, with all the smaller 
trees in front ; next to these should 
be the larger shrubs, then the 
smaller s]irubs, next the Roses, 
and finally in the front) apart from 
the Roses, should be the herbaceous 
plants ; thus forming a splendid 
bank of vegetation on level ground. 
To prevent such an arrangement 
from becoming monotonous, it is 
essentially necessary that it should 
be combined with the natural system 
of relationship between the kinds ; 
and this ought to be carried out in 
the Roses, and in the herbaceous 
plants, no less than in the shrubs 
and trees. To solve this problem 
so as to carry the idea into execution, 
is one of the nicest points for an ama- 
teur landscape gardener to attempt. 
All shrubberies whatever, how- 
ever scientifically they may be 
planted and thinned out after- 
wards, will ultimately become old, 
and entirely lose the character 
which they had during the first 
eight or ten years after planting. 
Hence, in small places, which have 
been planted a certain number of 
years, it is impossible to have a 
shrubbery such as is here described, 
without removing the large trees 
and shrubs already existing ; and 
this must necessarily depend on the 
taste of the proprietor, and whether 
a collection of young trees and 
shrubs, which have a bare and new 
look, but which will be continually 
increasing in beauty and magni- 
tude, be preferred to a few foil- 



grown plants which are already in a 
state of perfection, and which have 
an air of gi*andeur and repose. 

When a shrubbery is planted, and 
for some years afterwards, the 
ground should be kept clear of 
weeds by hoeing or slight digging ; 
and the shrubbery should be sepa- 
rated from the walk by a verge of 
turf or of box. When the opposite 
side of the walk is turf, such as a 
lawn, then the side next the shrubs 
must have a verge of turf also ; but 
where a walk passes through the 
middle of a shrubbery, box edgings 
may be used on both sides. In 
general, however, a grass verge is 
greatly to be preferred, as being 
more appropriate to a scene con- 
nected with the lawn ; and as not 
calling up ideas of a kitchen-garden, 
or of a small flower-garden, where 
the beds are usually' edged with 
box. Whatever may be the width 
of the gravel-walk, the grass verge 
should not be narrower than two 
feet, because less than that width 
cannot always be kept in good 
order ; such as neatly mown, level, 
and with the margins clipped, but 
not pared. Besides, a narrow verge 
has an appearance of meanness, 
and gives the idea of want of space. 
As the shrubs spread over the 
ground, there will soon be scarcely 
any part of the interior of the 
shrubbery that will not be covered 
by their lower branches ; and the 
shrubs along the margin will extend 
their branches towards the verge, 
and even spread over it. When 
this is the case, which generally 
happens in four or five years, aU 
digging and hoeing becomes unne- 
cessary ; and the turf verge ought 
to be encouraged to extend in width 
under the branches of the plants, 
the Roses and herbaceous plants, if 
any have been planted, being 
removed. This is a point in the 
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management of shrubberies, which 
is almost everywhere defective ; for 
the gardener generally continues 
cutting the inner edge of the verge 
and digging the ground among the 
herbaceous plants and the Roses, 
till he has reduced the verge to 
about six or eight inches in width 
next to the walk, this being the 
only part on which he will suffer 
any grass to grow ; while the Boses 
and herbaceous plants which have 
long ceased to be either healthy or 
ornamental are left to display their 
stunted and naked branches, with 
the dug earth for a background. 
The constant digging and stirring 
of the ground breaks off the branches 
of the shrubs, and thus an unsightly 
gap is created, which entirely 
destroys all the pleasing ideas 
excited by glades of smooth turf 
appearing here and there to pene- 
trate among the trees. To pro- 
duce this latter effect, as the 
branches of any of the shrubs begin 
to spread over the verge, all digging 
and paring ought to be leffc ofi^ and 
the grass encouraged to extend itself 
into the bays and recesses of the 
plantation. In like manner in a 
shrubbery with the walks edged 
with box, the box ought to be 
removed whenever the branches 
begin to spread over it, leaving no 
edging to the walk at all except 
what is formed by the retiiing and 
advancing of the branches of the 
shrubs. This will form a walk 
with what are called picturesque 
edgings ; but if a definite or a 
gardenesque edging is required, it 
may be formed of brick or stone. 
On no account whatever ought any 
kind of vegetable edging to be kept 
up which does not grow freely ; for 
it is a maxim in gardening which 
ought never to be forgotten, that 
what cannot be grown well, ought 
not to be grown at all. 



SiBEBiAN Cbab. — Ppnu bocdUo, 
and P. prvmfblia. These trees, 
though frequently grown in kitchen 
gard^ and orchaids for their fruit, 
deserve admission into omam^ital 
plantations for the beauty of their 
Crabs when ripe. 

SiBEBiAN Pea Tbbe. — ^A hardy 
flowering shrub. — See Ca&aga^na. 

StDA.-'McUvacecB. — Stove, green- 
house, and hardy plants, natives of 
the East and West Indies, and North 
America, with showy white, pink, 
or yellow flowers, which they pro- 
duce in grei^t abundance. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and gene- 
rally ripen seeds ; by which, and by 
cuttings, they are readily increased. 

SJB^iL&XYLOK.-Sapdiece. — Iron- 
wood. — Half-hardy and hardy 
shrubs, and low trees, natives of 
America, the East Indies, and the 
Cape of Gbod Hope. Some of the 
species have been removed to Bu- 
mdlia and one species, a native of 
Morocco, which is hardy in British 
gardens, is now called Argdnia. 
All the kinds should be grown in 
loam and peat ; and they have all 
small white or whitish-green flowers. 

Side-saddle Flower. — See Sar- 
race'nia. 

Sieves are necessary in garden- 
ing to separate the stones and 
coarser particles from the moxdd to 
be used for potting and also for 
cleaning seeds. Garden sieves for 
mould should be made with deep 
wooden rims, but for seeds the 
wooden rim may be more shallow ; 
in both cases the wires, or toile 
mitalliquefihiovigh. which the mould 
is to pass, should be firmly attached 
to the rim, the holes or interstices 
not being more than the fourth of 
an inch in diameter. 

Sifting is the operation of pass- 
ing any kind of soil through a 
sieve or screen to deprive it of its 
coarser particles ; and some gar^ 
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deners sift most of the soil they use 
forpotting. Sifting, however, should 
he used with caution ; as most 
plants thrive hetter when the par- 
ticles of soil are not too fine. Turfy 
loam, for example, should generally 
he chopped small with a spade or 
trowel, and not sifted ; and peat 
should not be deprived of the vege- 
table fibre in which it abounds. 
Sifted earth, when of a loamy nature, 
is very apt to cake together and to 
become impenetrable to the finer 
roots of plsmts. 

SiLE*NB. — SUendtcecB or Caryo- 
phylldcecB.—The Catchfly.— Well- 
known annual and perennial plants, 
many of whith are natives of Britain, 
with flowers something like those of 
the Pink. They are nearly all 
quite hardy, and only require the 
common treatment of their respec- 
tive kinds. Lobel's Catchfly (S, 
ArnUria) is a common garden 
annual that requires sowing in the 
open ground in March or April. 
Silene Schdfta is a very ornamental 
hardy perennial introduced in 1846. 
It is a dwarf plant, with abundance 
of bright crimson flowers, which 
continue from June to October. 

Silk Tree. — AcdciaJulibrUnn. 
— See Acacia. 

Single trees and single shrubs 
are the grand sources of variety in 
a lawn or park, where the surface 
is flat and without any other re- 
sources ; and they are also, when 
judiciously disposed, valuable addi- 
tions to a surface naturally varied 
by undulations. The great art in 
putting down single trees is, to dis- 
pose them so as to form groups 
when seen from a distance, and yet 
so as to produce variety in every 
change of position in the spectator 
when near. The kinds of trees 
and shrubs may be varied at pleasure, 
provided some attention be paid to 
the prevalence of one general form 



or character of tree or slirub in one 
place. For example, if conical trees 
be distributed equally over the 
grounds, along with round-headed 
trees, they will produce great same- 
ness ; but if conical trees prevail in 
one place, round-headed trees in 
another, and flat-spreading trees in 
a third, so many distinct diaracters 
will be produced. The same may 
be said as to shrubs. The sure 
mode of proceeding on right prin- 
ciples is to take the different genera, 
and allow only the species and 




FIG. 49. — ^FBOTEOTINO BY FAGGOTS. 

varieties of one genus to prevail in 
one place. Single trees should 
always be planted in prepared soil 
raised in heaps a foot or more above 
the general surface ; so that after a 
year or two, when the earth has 
settled down, the tree may stand on 
a little hillock. The trees before 
planting shoxdd be ten feet or 
twelve feet in height, with trunks 
three inches or four inches in 
diameter at the surface of the 
ground. The shrubs should also be 
of as large a size as will transplant 
with ease and a fair prospect of 



■em, and thu size irill vary ac- 
ing to the kind of Bhrub. Bfer- 
_ n trees of the Pine and Fir 
tribe, and of the Cypresa tribe, the 
beauty oF vhicL depeoda nn their 
spreading branches, Hhonld cither 
be planted in a gitnation where no 
fence ia requisite, or they ebonld be 
suiroDnded with iron httrdlea or 
some other light fsnce placed five or 
six feet from the stem of the tree, 
asd eit«Dded. to a greater diatance 
aa ibe lateral branches advance in 
length ; but broad-leaved treee, Hnch 
aa most of the Exogeia, may be 
protected by fences placed cloae to 
the stem. There are rariona modes 
of doii^ 1^ ; fig. 49 abowB the 
mode of protecting by tying thorn 




branches ronnd the stem, ae prac- 
tised in the lUgent's Park, London, 
and Tarions other placea. 
■ Fig, 60 shows a mode of protect- 
ing trees from sheep by tying laths 
round them with -wire. In the hori- 
lanCal section, and also in the elera- 

tion, a represents the stem of the the stem and the 

j bte, b the wire, and e the laths. | the general enrbce, m as 



To protect single trees from the 
wind, Tarions modes have been 
adopted ; one of the simpleat of 
which consiats in driving a stake 
into the ground ranch deeper than 
the roots of the tree, and tying the 
trunk to it with a haybsnd ; care 
being taken not to injure 




in driving in the state. There il 
another mode of fixing a tree, whldi 
protect it ; and this 






the ground, with thdr 
spread ont, ■ 
their upper onea tied to the tree. 
In planting single trees, and 
deed treea of every kind, the greatest 
possibtecareshoatdbetakenlapUce I 
them so !iigh above the sarfaoe, as ■ 
that aft«r they ' " ' , 

tliey wilt do in a few years, they 



may still appear to stand on a little 
hillock, or fo grow out of a sniall 
mound. If we examine thriving 
trees in a natural wood, we shall 
always find that the collar — that 
the point of jnnction between 
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little hillock. On the other hand, 
if we examine trees in artificial 
plantations, in which the soil has 
been deeply trenched, we shall gene- 
rally find that, though they have 
been planted at first level with the 
surface, they will, after a certain 
number of years, have sunk con- 
siderably below the surface; or if 
care has been taken to keep the 
ground about them level, by adding 
fresh soil as the surface sinks, they 
will appear with their collars com- 
pletely buried, and their trunks 
rising out of the soil like so many 
posts driven into it by art, in- 
stead of springing from a wooden 
base, rising above the soil like trees 
and shrubs in a natural forest, or 
on a common. In planting single 
trees, therefore, hillocks should at 
first be raised to a height which will 
for a year or two appear quite un- 
natural, as shown in^^. 51, in which 
may be observed a small hollow at 
the base of the stem for retaining 
water ; but they will soon sink down 
to the appearance shown in fig. 52 . 

SiNNi'NGiA.— (76«werdcccp.-^tove- 
plants with large bell-shaped flowers. 
They should be grown in light rich soil. 

Siphoca'mptlos. — Lobelidcece.— 
A suffiruticose plant, with red and 
green tube-shaped flowers. It is 
generally kept in the greenhouse, 
but it is nearly hardy. It should 
be grown in heath-mould, and it is 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be dried a little before they are 
planted. 

SiPHO^NiA. — EwphorhiacecB, — 
The American India-rubber tree. 
— The first elastic gum brought to 
Europe was the produce of the Ficus 
eldstica ; and as this plant is a native 
of the East Indies, the substance was 
thence called India-rubber. It has 
since been found that several trees 
produce it ; and the Caoutchouc used 
for the Macintosh cloaks, &c., is prin- 



cipally produced by the SvphJbnifi 
CdkikhUf a native of Guiana. The 
species requires a stove in England ; 
and it grows freely in peat, loam, and 
sand. It is propagated by cuttmgs 
of the young wood in sand, with a 
bell-glass and bottom-heat. 

Sisybi'nchium. — Irldea. — Beau- 
tiful little plants resembling bulbous 
plants in their flowers, but with 
fibrous roots. They are all natives 
of America, and they should be 
grown in sandy peat. 

Ski'mmia. — AwranHaceoe. — A 
very fragrant shrub, with spikes of 
small white flowers, and bright red 
berries ; the leaves are eveigreeo, 
smooth and shiny, and they are as 
fragrant as the flowers. S,jap6nica, 
the only species yet known, was in- 
troduceid by Mr. Fortune, and first 
flowered in this country in March, 
1853. 

SkolitOap. — See Soutella^ria. 

Slipper-wort. — See Oaloeo- 

LA^RIA. 

Slugs. — See Li'max. 

Smi'lax. — SmildcecB. — Evergreen 
monocotyledonous, dioecious, climb- 
ing shrubs, with curiously ribbed 
leaves, and numerous tendrils, which 
they twine round every object with- 
in their reach. The roots are thick 
and fleshy, and from them (and 
particularly those of one species) 
the drug called sarsaparilla is made. 
The flowers are small and whitish ; 
and those of the female plants are 
succeeded by red or black berries. 
The handsomest species is S. ruberiSf 
the tendrils of which are of a bright 
red ; and the next is S, exciUa, from 
the large size of its leaves. All the 
sx)ecies may be grown in the common 
gai-den soil ; but they should be 
planted in a shady situation, and 
kept rather moist. S, China and 
some other species are rather tender, 
and require protection from severe 
frosts. 
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SxAiLS.~See He'lix. 

Snail-flower. — Phtuiolus Ca- 
ro/cdlla, — A dimbiog plant, anatiTe 
of India, with lilae floweis, nearly , 
allied to the Scarlet-mnner. 

Snake-^oubd. — TriehoidiUkeM 
anguina. — A very cuiions plant, | 
witii white flowen, eveiy p^al of 
whieh appears sorronnded with long 
knotted fringe. The leaves and ten- ■ 
drils resemble those of the common i 
Cncnmber ; bnt the froit is curiously • 
striped, and is so long and narrow as : 
to resemble a snake. Specimens | 
have indeed been grown more than 
six feet long, and not thicker than 
the body of a common snake. The 
plant is an annual, a native of 
China, and it should be grown in 
a frame like a common Cucumber 
or Melon. It is of no use, and 
only worth cultivating as an object 
of curiosity. 

Skake-wood. — Ceandthus colu- 
hrinus. 

Snapdragon. — See Antibbhi^- 

NUM. 

Snowball tree. — See Vibu'r- 

NUM. 

Snowberry. — See Symphori- 

CA^RPUS. 

Snowdrop. — See Gala'nthus. 

Snowdrop tree. — See Halb'sia. 

Snowelake. — See Leuco'jum. 

Soap-berry. — See Sapi'ndus. 

Soap-wort. — See Sapona^bia. 

Soils ore of two kinds, the sur- 
face soils, and the subsoils ; the 
first being what are generally under- 
stood by the word soils, and the 
second being properly designated 
earths. Soils, according to this 
definition, consist of the crumbling 
surface of one of the primitive 
earths, mixed with decayed animal 
or vegetable matter, and perhaps 
with particles of some other earth 
which may have been washed down 
by rains, or otherwise accidentally 
mingled with it. Thus, clay is one 



of the primitive earths ; but loam, 
which is compounded of the cmm- 
bling suiiaoe of the day, mixed with 
decayed aninud and vegetable sub- 
stances, is a soiL In the like manner, 
lime is an earth, bnt chalk ia a soil 
When several kinds of soil are mixed 
together, and intermingled with 
manures, the mixture is called a 
compost. All soils which contain 
a considerable portion of sand or 
peat are called light ; and all soils 
containing sand and day are called 
loamy. What is called a light rich 
soil is generally composed of very 
sandy loam« mixed with vegetable 
mould, or the sifted remains of an 
old hotbed. 

SoLA^UM. — Solandkeeo!. — The 
Nightshade. — The flowers of the 
phuits bdonging to this extensive 
genus all more or less resemble 
those of the common dimbing Night- 
shade, or Bitter-sweet of the hedges, 
and indeed those of the Potato, which 
belongs to this genus. They are all 
rather pretty, but their foliage is too 
coarse to be ornamental. S. campa- 
nuldUum is perhaps the handsomest 
species. Some of the spedes require 
a stove, others the greenhouse, and 
others the open air; but they all 
agree in liking a rich light soil, and 
they all grow well in a mixture of 
loam and peat, enriched with vege- 
table mould. 

SoLDANE'LLA. — PrimuldcecB, — 
Beautiful little alpine plants, very 
suitable for rock-work, some with 
purple, and some with blue flowers. 
They should be grown in heath- 
mould, or in peat mixed with very 
sandy loam ; and they are increased 
by seeds, or by dividing the root. 
They are generally grown in small 
pots, and they should neither have 
too much nor too little water. 

SoLiDA^GO.— Compdsitce. — Golden 
Rod. — Perennial plaiits, quite hardy 
in British gardens, where they flower 
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in autamn. They are too tall for 
any small garden, and they are only 
suitable for the back row of a flower- 
border. They will grow in any 
common garden soil, and they are 
increased by dividing the root. 

So'llya. — Pitto8pordu;e(B, — This 
beautiful little shrub, though only 
introduced in 1830, is already as 
common as the Fiichsia, and it is a 
favonrite everywhere. The leaves 
are evergreen, and the bright blue 
bell-shaped flowers, which are pro- 
duced in tufts near the ends of the 
branches, are so elegant that no 
one can see them without admiring 
them. The plant is a native of 
New Holland ; and it is so nearly 
hardy, that it will stand in the open 
air if trained against a wall, and 
slightly protected during winter. It 
is, however, generally grown in pots, 
in which the only objection to its 
culture is the circumstance of its 
having the tips of its shoots fre- 
quently covered with aphides, the 
only cure for which is constant 
syringing. In the open air it is 
liable to the attacks of a black in- 
sect similar in its nature to the 
aphis, but still more* disagreeable. 
It should be grown in peat and 
loam, or in heath-mould, and it is 
propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
The fruit, which is a berry full of 
seeds, ripens freely ; but the cuttings 
are very difficult to strike, and in- 
deed will rarely succeed without 
bottom-heat. Besides Sdllya kete- 
rophyllaf which is the common 
kind, two or three other kinds have 
been introduced by Captain Mangles 
from the Swan Eiver. 

Solomon's Seal. — Polyg6natum 
vulgdrCf and P, mtUtifldrvm. — A 
hardy perennial, which will grow 
freely in any common garden soil. 
The English name alludes to the 
roots, which, when cut through, have 
the appearance of Hebrew characters. 



So'nchus. — Comp68itcB. — The 
Sow Thistle. — The common herba- 
ceous species is a British weed ; but 
there are two or three shrubby kinds 
from Madeira and the Canary Isles, 
with yellow flowers, which are very 
ornamental. They should be kept 
in a greenhouse, and grown in light 
rich soil. 

SoPHO^RA. — Legumindsas. — The 
common Sophdra japdnica is a large 
tree which grows finely in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and produces 
its large bunches of cream-coloured 
flowers in August and September. 
The drooping Sophdra, however, 
though only considered a variety of 
this tree, is very distinct. It is a 
trailing shrub, sending out shoots 
six feet or eight feet long in a single 
season ; and when it is grafted on a 
stock of S. japdnicaf ten feet or 
twelve feet high, these long sweep- 
ing shoots, the bark of which is a 
bright green, have a peculiarly 
graceful appearance. The Sophdra 
will grow in any soil, but a poor 
one suits it better than a rich one ; 
and its leaves seldom droop even in 
the driest seasons. 

Southernwood. — See Arte- 

MI'SIA. 

Sowing. — The operation of com- 
mitting seeds to the soil in flower- 
gardening, is commonly done in 
patches ; but sometimes flowers are 
sown broadcast or in drills, and 
occasionally singly. When annuals 
are to be grown in borders contain- 
ing a miscellaneous assemblage of 
flowers, they are commonly sown in 
small circular patches, in intervals 
left on purpose among the peren- 
nials, or among the Roses and other 
low shrubs. Each patch is prepared 
by digging up a spstdeful of the soil 
and returning it to its place with 
the surface downwards ; then break- 
ing it finely, and levelling and 
smoothing the surfiEice; and lastly 
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depressing, or slightly hollowing 
out a circle from three to six inches 
in diameter, and from a quarter to 
half an inch in depth, according to 
the size of the seeds to be sown. 
As most seeds germinate best when 
gently pressed into the soil, a very 
good mode for amateurs is to take 
the saucer of a flower-pot, of the 
diameter of the patch, and gently 
press down the soil ; and then to 
strew a few seeds on the level sur- 
face thus formed. Half-a-dozen 
seeds will be sufficient, of even the 
smallest growing plants, if the seeds 
are good. The next operation is to 
sprinkle a little fine soil over the 
seeds, so as to cover them to about 
the same depth as the seed is thick. 
After this, the saucer should be 
again applied, so as to press down 
the soil and the seeds together ; and 
if there be any danger apprehended 
from birds or droughty an empty 
flower-pot should be turned over 
the patch till the plants come up. 
The larger seeds of flowers, such as 
Lupines, Sweet Peas, &c., may be 
sown three or four in a patch ; and 
some kinds of Lupines, such as Z. 
Cruckshdnksii and L. mutdhilis, 
will not require more than a single 
seed. In the case of large seeds, 
and of all the commoner kinds, the 
use of the saucer for preparing the 
ground, and of the empty flower-pot 
as a protection, may be dispensed 
with. 

In sowing broadcast, the bed or 
space to be covered being stirred up 
with the spade, and raked fine on the 
surface, should be gently smoothed 
with the back of the spade, and the 
seeds afterwards strewed over it, so 
as to lie, if the seed be good, at an 
inch or two apart, or less, if the 
plants are to be thinned out or 
transplanted. The seeds may then 
be covered by strewing over them 
some fine mould ; and this may be 



** firmed," as the gardeners term it> 
by gently beating the ground flat 
with the spade. For ordinary seeds, 
raking the sur£a.ce smooth before 
sowing, and after sowing, again 
raking it, will be fomid sufficient ; 
and the raking should always be 
light in proportion to the smallness 
of the seeds. In sowing grass seeds 
to form a lawn, the ground should 
be beaten equally firm throughout, 
to prevent it from sinking unequally 
afterwards : and after it has been 
rendered perfectly smooth and even, 
the seeds should be sown quite 
thick, and raked in so gently, that 
the teeth of the rake may not pene- 
trate more than half an inch into 
the soil. 

Sowing in drills, or little furrows 
drawn by the hoe, is chiefly required 
for edgings ; and as the plants suited 
to this purpose are small, and also 
the seeds, great care ought to be 
taken to distribute them equally, 
and not to cover them with too 
much earth. 

Spanish Broom. — Spdrtiumj&n' 
ceum. — See Spa'rtium. 

Spara'xis. — Irldece. — Beautiful 
bulbous plants, that will flower 
vigorously if grown in a well- 
drained bed in the open air. — For 
the mode of forming the bed, see 
TxiA. 

Spa 'rtium. — Legumindsce. — The 
Spanish Broom. — A well-known up- 
right shrub, with upright deep-green 
branches, and very few leaves, which 
soon drop oflf. The flowers, which 
are in terminal racemes, are large, 
and of a deep yellow. It is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, and, in short, 
of the whole of the South of Europe, 
where it grows in rocky situations, 
and in dry gravelly soils. In En- 
gland it produces a good effect in a 
shrubbery, and it will grow vigo- 
rously wherever the soil is graveUy 
or sandy ; but it does not thrive in 
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clay, as it has a long tap-root, which 
it can only send down where the soil 
is free. It is generally propagated 
by seeds. 

Spatala'nthus. — Iridece, — The 
Ribbon- flower. — A very handsome 
bulbous plant, requiring the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbs. — See TxiA. 

Speedwell. — See Vbro'kioa. 

Spha'gnum. — Cryptogdmia, — A 
kind of Moss. 

Spheno'oyne. — CompdsUce, — 
Beautiful annual plants, which only 
require sowing in March or April, 
in any common garden soil. 

Spider O^phrys. — See O^pheys. 

Spiderwort.— See Tradbsca'n- 

TIA. 

Spindle-tree. — See Euo'nymus. 

SpiRffi'A . — Hosacece, — Hardy 
shrubs, generally natives of Siberia, 
with very pretty flowers. The 
handsomest kinds are S, ckamai-' 
drifblta, with spike-like corymbs 
of white flowers ; S, ulmifdliOf 
with flat corymbs of white flowers, 
and large handsome leaves ; S, hy- 
peridfolia, or Italian May ; S. 
salicifoUay Bridewort, or Queen's 
Needle-work, with spikes of pinkish 
flowers; S, bella, a native of Nepaul, 
with corymbs of beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers, which it produces 
in May and June ; S. opvUfblia, 
the Virginian Guelder Rose, or Nine 
Bark, a native of North America, 
with corymbs of rather large white 
flowers ; S. aricefdlia, a most beau- 
tiftd species, a native of California, 
with loose panicles of feathery 
whitish flowers, which it produces 
in July and August ; and S, sorbi- 
fdliaf with loose panicles of white 
flowers and pinnate leaves, from 
Siberia. S, grandifldra has white 
flowers, nearly as large as those of 
a wild rose. It was introduced in 
1854, by Mr. Fortune, fi'om the 
north of China. All the kinds 
grow with most luxuriance in moist 



soil, having a poor and stunted 
appearance where i^e soil is dry 
and gravelly ; and they are readily 
propagated by suckers, which they 
throw up in great abundance. 

Spira'nthes. — OrchiddLcecB. — 
Ladies' Traces. — Mostly tropical 
plants, which require a moist stove. 
— See Obchideous Epiphytes. 

Spleenwort. — AspUnivm, — 
Very beautiful Ferns, which differ 
very much in their appearance, 
though they are all very handsome. 
They require, like all other Ferns, 
to be grown in moist shady places. 

Spo'wdias. — TerebmtMcecB, — 
The Hog-plum. — ^West Indian trees, 
which require a stove in England. 

Sprekb^lia. — A marylliddcece. — 
The Jacobsea Lily. — A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with splendid dark scarlet 
flowers. It is called Jacobsea on 
account of the brilliant scarlet of 
its flowers, which the Spaniards in 
Peru thought resembled the scarlet 
sword-cases worn by the knights of 
the order of St. James (Jacobseus). 
— For the culture, see Amary'llis. 

Sfuroe. — See Eupho'rbia. 

Spurge Laurel. — See Da'phke. 

Squill. — See Sci'lla. 

Squirting Cucumber.— -See Mo- 
mo'rdioa. 

Sta'ohys.— ZofttorfcB.— The Hedge 
Nettle. — Shrubby and herbaceous 
plants, natives of Europe and North 
America, which will grow freely in 
any light rich soil, and which are 
increased by cuttings or division of 
the root. 

Staff-tree. — See Cela'strus. 

Stag' s-HoRN.— See Rhu's. 

Stanho'pea. — OrcMddjceoB, — 
Beautiful orchideous plants, with 
large white flowers proceeding from 
the root. — For the culture, see Or- 
OHiDEOus Epiphytes. 

Stape'lia. — Asclepiddece, — Very 
curious stove-plants, with showy 
flowers proceeding from the root^ 
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17111011 smell so mucli like carrion, 
that flesh-flies have been known to 
lay their eggs npon them. As these 
plants are very succulent, they are 
apt to drop off if they are grown in 
rich soil, or too much watered. 
They succeed best in sandy loam 
mixed with lime rubbish, and they 
are propagated by cuttings, which 
should be laid on a shelf for two or 
three days to shrivel before they are 
planted. The plants from which 
the cuttings are taken should be 
kept quite dry for some time after- 
wards, as they are apt to rot from 
the wound. All the Stapdlias are 
natives of the Cape of GK)od Hope. 

StaphtlE^a. — CelastHnece. — The 
Bladder Nut. — Hardy shrubs, natives 
of England and North America, that 
will grow freely in any common gar- 
den soil. The flowers are white ; and 
the seed, which is brown, is produced 
in a large inflated capsule or bladder. 
The seeds, when bored, are used in 
Catholic countries for rosaries. 

Star op Bethlehem. — See Or- 
nitho'qalum. — In the midland coun- 
ties the large yellow Hypericum is 
called the Star of Bethlehem. 

Starwort. — One of the English 
names for the A'ster. 

Sta'tice. — Plumbagtnece. — Sea 
Lavender. — Singular plants, the foot- 
stalks of the flowers of which are 
coloured so as to resemble flowers, 
while the real flowers are the white 
part at the extremity of the purple. 
This is very conspicuous in S. arbd- 
rea^ a native of the Canaries, which is 
quite shrubby. This splendid plant 
should have plenty of room for its 
roots ; and thus when there is not 
a conservatory for it to be planted 
in, it does better in the open border, 
with a slight protection during win- 
ter, than in a pot in a greenhouse. 
The soil in which it is grown should 
be half sandy loam and half vegetable 
mould. It is extremely difficult to 



raise young plants by cuttings ; and 
though nurserymen contrive to make 
layers, it is so difficult an operation, 
as to be scarcely practicable by an 
amateur. The common kinds of St4- 
tice are generally increased by seeds, 
or by dividing the roots ; and they 
should be allowed plenty of space, as 
they are easily killed when crowded 
by other plants. Stdtice Dicken- 
sani^nay has bright rose-coloured 
flowers which remain a great length 
of time uninjured after the flower is 
cut, like the different species of He- 
lichrysum or Everlasting. The spe- 
cies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence it was introduced in 
1844. In Great Britain, it is a 
greenhouse plant. Stdtice Fort^fU, 
S. imbricdtaj and S. frutSscenSf are 
very handsome species, all of which 
have been introduced since 1845. 

Stella^ria. — CaryophpllecB, — 
Stitchwort. — Very pretty plants, 
with white flowers, many of which 
are natives of Britain. They are all 
quite hardy, but they grow best in 
sandy soil. The dwarf kinds are 
very suitable for rock-work. They 
are propagated by seeds, which they 
ripen freely, or by division of the 
roots. 

Stena'otis. — Compdsitce. — S. spe- 
ddsa is a very showy perennial, with 
large and very handsome flowers. It 
is a native of California, and will 
grow in any common garden soil. It 
is increased by seed, or by dividing 
the roots. 

Stenochi^lus. — MyopdrinoB. — 
Australian shrubs, with scarlet flow- 
ers, which should be grown in sandy 
peat. 

Stenome^sson. — A maryllidacea. 
— ^Bulbous plants, natives of Mexico. 
S. Hartw^gii has very pretty orange- 
coloured flowers. 

STEPHANoyris. — Asclepiadacea. 
— S. JloribUndaf is a stove climber, 
with very dark-green, leathery leaves, 
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cariously bent at the tip, and large 
umbels of delightfully fragrant white 
flowers. It should be grown in peat 
and loam, and it produces its flowers 
in spring and early summer. 

Stebcu'lia. — ByttnerUkcece, — 
Stove shrubs and low trees from the 
East and West Indies, with greenish 
or whitish flowers. They should be 
grown in peat and loam, and they are 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, not deprived of their leaves, 
which should be struck in sand, under 
a bell-glass with bottom-heat. 

Ste^ VIA. — Comp68it(]e. — Mexican 
perennials, with tufts of very pretty 
white or pinkish flowers, which should 
be grown in sandy peat, and which 
require a little protection during win- 
ter. S. Eupatdria is a very pretty 
plant for filling a bed in a geometric 
flower-garden, from its compact habit 
of growth, and the abundance of its 
flowers. 

Sti'pa. — Gram/im£CB, — St^a pen- 
Tidta, the Feather-grass, is an ex- 
tremely elegant plant which grows 
freely in light rich soil, and is in- 
creased by seed, or by division of the 
root. 

Stirring the soil is an op^ntion 
of considerable importance in the case 
of all plants in a high state of culture, 
and especially of young plants. When 
soil is loosened to the depth of even 
two or three inches, it admits the air 
and the rain beneath the surface^ and 
both, in this manner, convey their 
temperature to the soil, as well as 
their nutritive qualities to the roots. 
It is also remarkable that though soil, 
when loosened, is advantageous in 
communicating a warmer tempera- 
ture and moisture to what is below 
by admitting the air and the rain, yet 
that in the heat of summer, plants 
growing in a soil the surface of which 
is kept loose, suifer less eith^ from 
excess of heat or the want of rain 
than plants in a soil which is kept 



firm. This will also apply to a cer- 
tain extent to plants in pots, though 
stirring the soil is of far less import- 
ance to them than to plants in the 
open ground ; as the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere, whether it 
be advantageous or injurious, pene- 
trates readily through the sides of 
the pots, and the superfluous moisture 
is exhaled in the same manner. In 
stirring the soil among plants in the 
open ground, it must, however, be 
always remembered that the soil is 
full of roots, and therefore that the 
stirring must not be carried to lAore 
than a few inches in depth. It 
should also be performed with a fork 
rather than a spade, in order that 
none of the roots may be cut. The 
soil should never be stirred, except 
when it is in a dry state, and when 
rain is not expected ; because should 
the soil be in a wet state when it is 
moved, or should rain occur imme- 
diately afterwards, it will defeat the 
end in view, viz. that of forming a 
porous surface layer, readily per- 
meable by air and water. 

Stitchwort. — See Stella^sia. 

Stock. — See Matthi^ ola. 

Stokesia. — CompdsUce, — One of 
the handsomest plants which can 
be grown in the flower-beds of a 
garden ; from its large bluish lilac 
flowers. It bears considerable re- 
semblance to a China Aster, but is 
much handsomer. It is a native of 
South Carolina, whence it was intro- 
duced nearly a hundred years ago, 
but it is very little known. 

Stone-crop. — See Sb*dum. 

Stool. — A tree or shrub which 
has its branches pressed down to 
make layers. — See^. 58. 

Storax. — See Sty'rax. 

Stove. — The name given the 
plant-houses used for keeping tropical 
plants.— See Hothouses. 

Stramo^nium. — SolandtcecB. — 
The Thorn Apple. — ^Large showy 
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plants, conspicuous alike for their 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. They 
grow best in chalk or a calcareous 
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FIG. 63. — A 8T0OL, WITH SEYERAL OF 
THE SHOOTS LATEBED. 



loam ; and they are so completely 
hardy in Britain, and grow so freely 
from seed, that the common kind has 
become naturalised, and is fre- 
quently found growing wild. When 
these plants are grown in gardens, 
they should be allowed plenty of 
room, as their principal beauty is the 
wide-spreading and luxuriant cha- 
racter of their foliage. 

Stran vj3^siA. — RosdcecB. — The 
new name for Cratce^gtLS glaHcttf an 
evergreen tree, a native of Nepaul, 
with glaucous leaves, woolly beneath, 
and white flowers. It appears to be 
hardy, or very nearly so, and it is 
very handsome. It is generally pro- 
pagated by grafting on the common 
Hawthorn. 

Strawberry Elite. — See Bli^- 

TUM. 

Strawberry Tree. — See A'r- 

BUTUS. 

Streli'tzia. — Muahceoe. — Mag- 
nificent plants with large long leaves, 
and very large and singular-looking 
orange and purple flowers. They are 
generally grown in a stove, but they 
will flower in a greenhouse or room 
if kept sufficiently moist. They 
should be grown in light sandy loam. 



They are very difficult to propagate, 
but they sometimes send up sud^ersy 
and sometimes ripen seeds. 

Stbeftanthb'ba. — Iridea, — 
Gape bulbs with very showy flowers ; 
which may be grown either in pots, 
or in beds in the open air. — For the 
culture, see I'xia. 

Stbeptooa'bpus. — BigntmUtcea, 
— A very handsome perennial phwt 
frt)m South Africa, which requires a 
stove in England ; but which, when 
properly treated, produces its beauti- 
fril and elegant pale purple flowers in 
great abundance. It is nearly allied 
to Gloxinia, but it has twisted seed- 
pods. It should be grown in equal 
parts of peat, loam, and sand ; and it 
is increased by seeds, which it ripens 
fr«ely. 

Std a'rtia. — TemstrcBmiitceas, — 
A North American shrub or low tree, 
with large white flowers, nearly allied 
to Malachodendron. It will grow in 
any common garden-soil that is toler- 
ably light, and it flowers freely. It 
is propagated by layers or cuttings. 
— See Malaohode'ndron. 

Sttu'dium. —Stylidece. — Austra- 
lian shrubs and perennials, generally 
kept in a greenhouse, with small 
pinkish or purple flowers, the stamens 
of which are irritable, and move 
when touched. All the species should 
be grown in sandy peat, or heath- 
mould ; and the perennials are pro- 
pagated by seeds or division of the 
root, and the shrubby species by 
cuttings. 

Stylofhobum. — Papaveraeem, 
— A native of the woods in the 
western part of the United States of 
North America ; beautiful golden 
yellow flowers and glaucous leaves. I 

Styphe*lia. — Epacridd.ce<E.—S. 
tubifldra is a very elegant little plant, I 
a native of the south-east of Australia. ! 
It requires only the usual treatment I 
of the E'pacris tribe. 

Sty^rax. — Styradnoe, — Stoiax. 
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— Ornamental slmibs, with white 
flowers, natives of Europe and North 
America, which grow best in sandy 
peat or heath-mould, and flower 
freely. They are propagated by 
layers. 

SuoooRT. — Cichdrium Fntyhua 
is a British plant, with brilliant blue 
flowers, which grows freely in sandy 
soils, and which may be grown with 
the greatest ease in gardens. 

Succulent Plants are those 
which have both their stems and 
leaves provided with so few stomata, 
as to be able to retain a great portion 
of the moisture which is evaporated 
by other plants. These plants are 
generally natives of sandy deserts, 
where for half the year they are 
entirely destitute of water, and where 
their capability of retaining moisture 
is necessary to keep them alive. 
When grown in Europe, they are 
well adapted for sitting-rooms, as 
they are capable of bearing a greater 
degree of dryness in the air than 
most other plants; but they are very 
liable to be injured by too mudi 
water, as in the cloudy atmosphere 
of England their stomata are not 
sufficiently numerous to enable them 
to throw it off, and it rots them, or, 
asgardeners express it> they damp off. 
All succulent plants, when grown in 
pots, should have abundant drain- 
age, and should never be suffered to 
stand with water in the saucer; and 
the soil in which they are grown 
should be mixed with sand or lime- 
rubbish to keep it open, and in a 
state fit for their roots to penetrate 
through it. 

SuFFRUTioosE PLANTS are those 
which are shrubby at the base, but 
herbaceous in the upper part of the 
stem ; such as the common Wall- 
flower, theBromptonor Queen Stock, 
Jbdris semperviren^f &c. 

SuQAB-OANE. — See Sa'ooharuh. 

SuMAOH.— See Bhu's. 



Summer Cypress. — SeeKo'oHiA. 

Sundew. — See Dro'sera. 

Sunflower. — See Helia'nthus. 

Sunrose. — See Helia'nthemum. 

Sutherla'ndla. — Legtimindsce. 
— A pea-flowered shrub, with scarlet 
flowers, formerly called ColtUea fru- 
tiscens; a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, which is half-hardy in 
British gardens, and which should 
be grown in sandy loam. 

SwAiNSO^NiA. — LegumindacB. — 
Fea-flowered shrubs, natives of Aus- 
tralia, with purplish flowers, which 
should be kept in a greenhouse, 
and grown in heath-mould. — See 
Australian Shrubs. 

Swallow-wort. — See Asclb*- 
PIAS, and Chelido^nium. 

Sweet Bat. — See Lau'rus. 

Sweet Briar.— ^e Ro^sa. 

Sweet Gale. — See Myri^oa. 
Sweet Marjoram. — See Ort'ga- 

NUM. 

Sweet Pea. — See La'thyrus. 

Sweet Potato. — BatdUas edUlis. 
— ^A tuberous-rooted plant formerly 
considered to belong to Conv61vulus, 
then to IpomoeVi, but now separated 
from both. It is a native of South 
America, where it is called Batatas; 
and it requires a stove in England. 

Sweet Sop, or Custard Apple. — 
See Ano^na. 

Sweet Sultan. — See Amberbo'a 
and Centaurs^ A. 

Sweet William. — Di^mtktu bar* 
bhttu. — This plant is quite hardy in 
British gardens. The flowers are pro- 
duced in large clusters, each separate 
flower resembling a small Chinese 
Pink, except in the calycine scales 
or bracts, which are very long and 
sharply pointed. Some of the va- 
rieties arevery beautiful, particularly 
those with deep rose-coloured flowers, 
and one the flowers of which are white, 
spotted with pale pink. The finest 
varieties I ever saw of this plant were 
in Scotland, at Milton-Lockhart^ on 
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the Clyde, where the Sweet Williams 
were bo beautiful as almosttodesenre 
to take rank as florists' flowers. Some 
of the varieties are morefragant than 
others. The Sweet William, though 
a perennial, is not a long-lived plant, 
particularly in London or any other 
large town, or if the soil be very 
moist or very dry ; and it seldom 
flowers well after the second year. 
The plant does best when treated as 
a biennial. 

Stmpho^bia. — Caprifolictcece. — 
St. Peter's Wort. — Bushy, deciduous 
shrubs, which grow so freely in any 
common garden soil, and send up so 
many suckers, that when once planted 
it is difficult to eradicate them. The 
flowers of S. glomerbJta are produced 
in clusters, and the berries are small 
and reddish. S. racemdaaf the Snow- 
berry, has pinkish flowers, which are 
disposed in such loose racemes as to 
appear almost solitary, and which are 
succeeded by large white berries 
which are very ornamental. There 
is another species, S. occidentdlisy 
with very large leaves and drooping 
I'acemes of flowers, which has not yet 
been introduced. S, microphyllus is 
a Mexican species, with very small 
leaves, pink flowers, and pink beri'ies. 
All the kinds are natives of North 
America. S. racemhsa is sometimes 
grafted on Lonicera XyUsteum, to 
avoid the inconvenience of its nu- 
merous suckers. 

Stmphobica'rpus. — Michaux's 
name for the Snowberry. — See Sym- 

PHO^RIA. 

Syngenesious Plants. — Plants 
belonging to the 19th class of the 
Linnsean system, and the natural 
order Comp6sit8e. 

Syri'noa. — OlHno. — The Lilac. 
— Well-known deciduous shrubs, 
with purplish or white flowers, 
natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asia, and valuable in British 
thrubberies for the early appearance 



of their leaves in spring, and for the 
beauty andfragrance of Uieir flowers. 
There are several speciesand varieties^ 
varying principally in the colour of 
the flowers. They are all quite 
hardy in British gardens, and they 
will grow in any common soil. They 
are propagated by layers and suckers, 
which they produce in great abun- 
dance. 



T'ABERN^MONTA^NA.— ^po- 
-^ cpnece. — Trees and shrubs from 
the East and West Indies, which 
require a stove in England. They 
have generally whitefra^rant flowers, 
resembling those of the common 
Jasmine, but are many times larger. 
They should be grown in loam and 
peat ; and they are propagated by 
cuttings, which require a moist heat 
to make them strike. 

Tacamahao. — The Indian name 
for the Balsam Poplar ; a species that 
should be cultivated in ornamental 
plantations for the beautiful yellowish 
green of its leaves, which appear very 
early in spring. 

Tasco^nia. — Paasifiorhcece, — 
Climbing plants, nearly allied to the 
Passion Flowers, with pinkish flowers, 
and golden, ball-like fruit. They are 
sometimes kept in a stove, but they 
will both grow and flower freely in 
greenhouse-heat. They should be 
grown in sandy loam and peat, and 
they are propagated by cuttings. 

Tage^es. — Compdsitce. — The 
French and African Marigolds. Well- 
known half-hardy annuals, with 
showy flowers that have a very dis- 
agreeable smell. The seeds are 
generally sown on a slight hotbed, 
and the young plants are planted 
out in May. 

Talau'ma. — Magnolidcea, — 
Low trees and shrubs from Java and 
other parts of the East Indies, with 
very fhtgrant white flowers, nearly 
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allied to the Magnolias. The plants 
should be grown in loam and peat if 
kept in the stove, and they may be 
propagated by layers and cuttings; 
but by inarching them on Magnblia 
purpurea, they may be brought to 
flower in a conservatory or a green- 
house. 

TaliVum. — PortvlobcecB, — Suc- 
culent plants, shrubby and perennial, 
mostly natives of the West Indies, 
and with dark-red or purple flowers. 
They should be grown in sandy peat 
with a little loam, and they require 
but little water. Theyarepropagated 
by cuttings. 

Tallies for plants are of various 
kinds, according as the plant is large 
or small, grown in the open air or 
under a glass, and according as the 
object is of a permanent or a tempo- 
rary nature. Tallies for trees, as in 
the case of an Arboretum, which is 
to endure for many years, are formed 
of iron, stone, or brick ; those for 
herbaceous plants, of iron or wood ; 
and those for plants in pots kept in 
houses, of porcelain, wood, lead, zinc, 
and sometimes, though rarely, of 
iron. Tallies for plants kept in 
nurseries in pots, are commonly of 
wood, on which a little white paint 
is rubbed with the finger, and the 
name written with a black-lead 
pencil ; those for plants taken up 
and packed to be sent to a distance, 
are commonly of parchment, with 
the name written in ink ; but nursery 
labels are formed of wood and tied 
to trees, or of pieces of lead stamped 
with numbers. The object in every 
case connected with the nursery 
business is simply to identify the 
species or variety; but in the case of 
private gardens, it is not only to do 
this, but to produce an object that 
shall not be unsightly in a garden. 
For this latter purpose, porcelain 
tallies (fig. 54), which are formed of 
various sizes and shapes, are best 



for pots; and tallies of cast-iron, 
with panels for tablets cont(uning 
the names to be covered with glass 
(fig. 55), are the most efficient for 
plants in the open ground. Where 




FIG. 54. — PORCELAIN TALLY FOR POTS. 

it is not desired to display the name, 
the simplest and least expensive mode 
is to mark a number on a wood tally 
or stick, and this may be done either 
by notcbing the stick with a knife, 
which is the common practice among 
gardeners, or by cutting a portion of 
it smooth, rubbing it with a little 
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FIO. 55. — CAST-IRON OR ZINC TALLY 70R 
TUX OPEN GROUND. 

white lead (white paint), and writing 
the number while it is yet moist 
with a black-lead pencil. Of all the 
different modes which have hitherto 
been devised of naming or numbering 
plants in gardens (and they amount^ 
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perhaps, to hundreds), the mode by 
a stick, white lead, and a black-lead 
pencil, is perhaps the best for priyate 
gardens ; and it is, undoubtedly, by 
&r the cheapest. In numbering or 
naming plants in a garden, where 
good taste ought to preside, it must 
always be recollected that the means 
ought to be kept subordinate to the 
end, and that the names of plants 
should in no private garden be more 
conspicuous than the plants them- 
selves. 

Tallow Tree. — Stillingia seb- 
if era. — A stove plant, which should 
be grown in peat and loam. It be- 
longs to Euphorbiacese. 

Tamarind Tree. — See Taua- 
ri'hdus. 

Tamari'ndus. — Legummbsoe. — 
The Tamarind Tree. — There are two 
kinds of Tamarinds ; T. indicoj a 
native of the East Indies, with yellow 
flowers striped with red, and T, occi- 
dentdlis, a native of the West Indies, 
the flowers of which are wh ite. Both 
kinds, however, very rarely flower in 
this country, probably because the 
trees have not sufficient room for 
their roots. The plants maybe raised 
from seeds of preserved Tamarinds 
sown in a hotbed ; and they are worth 
growing for their handsome foliage. 
They require a strong heat and a rich 
soil, and they should be supplied with 
plenty of water. The soil should be 
composed of equal parts of fresh turfy 
loam and vegetable mould or rotten 
dung, with a little sand or peat, and 
these ingredients should be well 
mixed together before the compost 
is used. Young plants may also be 
raised from cuttings, which strike 
freely in sand with the help of 
bottom-heat. 

Ta'marix. — Tamai'isctnece. — 
The Tamarisk. — Tall shrubs, mostly 
natives of Europe, which are sub- 
evergreen, and useful in withstanding 
iiie sea- breeze. A great many species 



are enumerated in books ; but only 
two are common in British gardens. 
These are Tdmarix gAllica, the 
French Tamarisk ; and T, germdnica 
L. {Myricdria gerrridnica Desv.), 
the German Tamarisk. The French 
Tamarisk is by ia,T the handsomest, 
and as it will thrive close to the 
sea-shore, and produces its long ter- 
minal spikes of pinkish flowers in 
autumn, when people generally visit 
the coast, it is a most valuable shrub 
for the gardens of marine towns. It 
should be grown in a deep sandy 
soil, and it is propagated by cuttings 
taken off in autumn. 

Ta^mus. — ZHoacoridcecB, or Td- 
mece. — The Black Bryony. — See 
Bbyony. — TheBlack Bryony belongs 
to the same natural order as the 
Yam. FortheElephant's-foot, which 
was formerly considered to belong to 
the genus Tflmus, see Testudika^- 
ria. 

Tan. — The bark of oak or of 
other trees, after it has been used by 
tanners. When it is received by 
gardeners from the tan-pits, it is gene- 
rally wet and without heat ; but after 
it has been laid in a ridge in an open 
shed for two or three weeks, and 
turned over two or three times, it 
becomes drier and begins to ferment^ 
when heat is evolved in a greater or 
less degree according to the size of 
the mass. In this state it is fit to be 
introduced into pits or beds in hot- 
houses for the purpose of supplying 
bottom -heat. For ordinary purposes 
the bed or layer of tan need not be 
thicker than eighteen inches or two 
feet, but when a very powerful heat 
is required, double that thickness is 
desirable. The pots in which the 
plants are contained, when large, 
should at first not be plunged more 
than half their depth in the tan ; or, 
even, in some cases, they should be 
set on its surface. But after the first 
violent heat has subsided, they may 
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be plunged to the brim. When the 
heap begins to cool, in consequence 
of the fermentation diminishing, the 
tan may be turned over, and the pots 
replunged, adding a little fresh tan, if 
necessary, to keep the pit to the proper 
degree of fulness. When the heat 
subsides a second time, the tan may 
be again turned, and a large portion 
of fresh material added; and the 
third time the old tan may be sifted 
in turning, andafterwardsmixed with 
new. To prolong the heat in tan by 
diminishing the intensity of the fer- 
mentation, conynon salt is sometimes 
added ; and to increase the fermen- 
tation, yeast, though rather an expen- 
sive material, is sometimes mixed 
with it. The heat of the tan-bed 
should generally exceed the heat of 
the atmosphere of the honse by from 
3°tol0°, according to circumstances; 
and it should seldom be lower than 
60% or higher than 75** or 80^ In 
general, a tan-pit or bed requires to 
be turned three or fonr times a year ; 
and if salt is sprinkled over it each 
time, the fermentation will be so far 
retarded that the bed will retain its 
heat for a twelvemonth. For the 
purpose of growing Pine Apples, or 
large hothouse plants, Oak or other 
leaves, or even dung, may be substi- 
tuted for tan ; but for the purpose 
of striking cuttings, tan is greatly 
preferable, because the heat pro- 
duced is not accompanied with so 
much moisture, and hence the cuttings 
are not liable to be damped off. In 
aitnations where tan or leaves cannot 
be procured, sawdust is an excellent 
substitute, and even the husks of oats. 
Sawdust is an excellent medium for 
striking KpacridesB and the Cape 
Heaths ; the heat being more gentle 
and regular than with most other 
fermenting substances. When tan 
has lost the greater part of its heat> it 
then forms an excellent medium for 
striking fleshy-leaved plants such as 



Bromdlia, which require rather a dry 
heat, and a medium which undergoes 
the least possible change in respect to 
moisture. It may also be used as a 
substitute for peat, if mixed with an 
equal quantity of sand, and will be 
very usefril for growing Rhododen- 
drons and other peat-earth plants. 

Tanace^um. — Compdsitce. — The 
Tansy. Herbaceous plants, which 
are quite hardy in any common gar- 
den soil, and which are increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Tangier Pea. — Ldthyrus tmgir 
tdnus. — See La'thtrus. 

Tansy. — See Tanaoe^tum. 

Taxo'dium. — Conlfercs. — See 
DsoiDuons Cypress. 

Ta'xus. — Coniferce. — The Yew. 
— ^The common Yew is too large a 
tree to be noticed here ; but the 
Irish Yew, from its erect form and 
broad leaves, makes a very handsome 
plant, which, from the slowness of its 
growth, may for a long time be almost 
considered a shrub. There are also 
some Japan and Chinese species (some 
of which are now induded in the 
genus Podoc&rpu8)y which are very 
ornamental. They will all grow in 
any garden soil, and are raised fiom 
seeds. 

Tea Tree.— See The*a. The 
Duke of Argyle*8 Tea Tree, Lpcium 
bdrbarumy is often called the Tea- 
tree in gardens from mistake. See 
Ly'cium. 

Te'coma. — Bignoniacece. — The 
Trumpet Flower.— All the species 
which now compose the genus T^coma 
were formerly well known under the 
name of Bigndnia, particularly T. 
radiccmSf the common Trumpet- 
flower, which is quite hardy in British 
gardens, and T. gra/ndiflorct, which 
is nearly so. Some of the species 
require a greenhouse, and some a 
stove ; but they all grow freely in a 
rich, light, lo8jn^«»L»tcsA>3w8s^'«a»^J^ 
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Telo'pea. — Protedbcece. — The 
Warratali. — The brilliant scarlet 
flowers of this plant, which are con- 
spicuous even at a great distance, are 
said to have been one cause why the 
coast of New South Wales was dis- 
tinguished by its first visitors as 
Botany Bay, in allusion to the great 
accession to botany likely to be de- 
rived from a country where the plants 
appeared so different to those of 
Europe. The flower of the Warratah 
may be compared to a gigantic head 
of clover ; of the most intense and 
brilliant scarlet ; but it is not com- 
mon in England, probably because it 
is a very difficult plant to manage. 
The first point to be attended to is 
to have the pot in which it is grown 
thoroughly well drained; and the 
next to allow it abundance of light 
and air. It is generally kept in a 
stove in England ; but it succeeds 
better in a greenhouse, at least during 
the summer months ; as it is very apt 
to become covered with insects if it is 
kept all the year in a hothouse. It 
is propagated by cuttings or suckers, 
which it throws up in abundance ; 
and it should be grown in heath- 
mould, mixed with white sand and a 
little loam. It should be regularly 
watered in the flowering season ; but 
it may be kept almost dry during the 
winter months. 

Teno'ria. — Umbdllferce, — The 
shrubby species of Hare's Ear. — See 

BUPLEU^RUM. 

Tenthre'do. — See Saw-ply. 

Tephri'tis. — A kind of leaf- 
mining insect, which attacks celery 
and chrysanthemums ; the perfect 
insect is a fly which has a very 
peculiar sideling motion in flying, 
quite different to most other flies. 
From the small size of these flies, it 
is extremely difficult to catch them 
by hand, and Mr. Westwood sug- 
gests hanging lines of string covered 
with birdlime over the rows of 



celery. The grubs may also be 
crushed by the hand in their pas- 
sage through the leaf without de- 
stroying the lea^ and if this be done 
in the beginning of the summer, the 
destruction of one grub at that pe- 
riod will prevent the producticNi of 
a numerous progeny. 

Testudina^ria. — Dioscorila!. — 
Elephant' s-foot, or Hottentot Bread. 
— A very singular plant, with an 
enormous scaly root above ground, 
from which issues a slender stem, 
with small flowers. The plant is a 
native of the Cape, from which 
country the roots are frequently re- 
ceived. It should have a season of 
complete repose, without any water 
being given to it when it is not in a 
growing state, and it should be 
grown in a mixture of equal parts 
of turfy loam, peat, and sand ; the 
large scaly root being placed on the 
surface of the soil, and not buried 
in it. The earth in the pot should 
be then watered and kept moist tiU 
the fibrous roots begin to appear, 
after which less water should be 
given till the slender stem appears, 
when the soil in the pot should be 
watered regularly and abundantly ; 
but no water should ever be poured 
on the scaly root. The flowers are 
dioecious, and have never yet pro- 
duced seed in England. The sub- 
stance of the scaly root is farina- 
ceous, and it is said to be used by 
the Hottentots as food. The plant 
has never been propagated in Eng- 
land ; all the plants grown in this 
country having been received in the 
state of dry roots from the Cape. 

Th a'lia.— Cdnnece. — T. decUbdta 
is an aquatic plant, a native of South 
Carolina, with very curious black and 
white fragrant flowers. It is about 
as hardy as Cdlla cethidpica, and 
requires the same treatment. See 

A^RUM. 

Thali'ctrum. — RcmunctUcbcece, 
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— Meadow Rue. — Perennial plants, 
natives of Europe and North Ame- 
rica, which are quite hardy in British 
gardens. T, aquUegifdliwn and its 
varieties are very showy border- 
flowers ; and T, alpintim, and 
some other dwarf species, are ele- 
gant plants for rockwork. They 
all grow freely in any common gar- 
den soil. 

THATCHmo is sometimes applied 
as a protection to half-hardy trees in 
the open ground. Many half-hardy 
trees and shrubs may be protected 
&om any danger from frost by laying 




FIO. 56. — PROTECTINO HALF-HARDY 
TRESS BY THATCHINO. 

straw over the roots and collar of the 
stem, and then thatching it, as shown 
in fig. 56. 

The^a. — TematrcemidcecB.—EYeT' 
green half-hardy shrubs, natives of 
China, and nearly allied to the Ca- 
mellia, from which indeed they differ 
only slightly in the capsule. They 
are only half-hardy in British gar- 
dens. Thda Bohkb, indeed, requires 
protection every winter ; but T. viri- 
dis will live in the open air with 
very slight protection (such as laying 
straw, &c., over the roots) in severe 



frosts. The flowers of both kinds 
resemble those of small single white 
Camellias ; and they are cultivated 
more from the curiosity which most 
persons feel to see the plants pro- 
ducing tea, than from any real 
beauty they possess. 

Theobro^. — ByttneridcecB. — 
The Cacao-Nut Tree. — The tree from 
the nuts of which Cocoa and Choco- 
late are prepared comes very appro- 
priately after the Tea Tree. There 
are three species, all natives of South 
America, with brownish flowers ; all 
of which require a stove in England, 
and should be grown in light rich 
soiL 

Theophba'sta. — Apocynea. — 
Stove -plants with very handsome 
leaves and white flowers. They are 
grown in loam and peat, and they 
are propagated by cuttings. 

Thebmombter. — No amateur 
should attempt to grow plants in a 
greenhouse or stove, or even in a 
hotbed, without being provided with 
a thermometer, to regulate the de- 
gree of heat. A very ingenious one, 
with a long tube for plunging into 
the ground, has been contrived for 
ascertaining the heat of a hotbed or 
tan-pit. 

Thermo'psis. — LegumindscB. — 
Herbaceous plants, generally with 
yellow flowers, natives of Europe 
and North America, which should 
be grown in very rich soil, but which 
are quite hardy in the open air in 
Britain. There is one kind, T. hor- 
boi'tuSf a native of the Himalaya, 
introduced in 1855, which has large 
dark-purple flowers, mixed with 
bright-red and streaked with green. 
It is a perennial, and appears quite 
hardy in British gardens. There is 
one ligneous species, Thermdpsia 
labv/rnifdlia D. Don. (Anagyria 
indica Wal.), but it is now gene- 
rally called PiptdaUkus nepcUinsia. 
(See Pipta'nthus.) None of the 
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species belonging to this genus will 
thriye unless grown in very rich 
mould. 

TfflSTLE. — See Ca'eduus. 

TaoUiLSiA."Btfttnerid,cece. -Pret- 
ty little Australian shrubs, formerly 
called Lcmiop^talvm, They should 
be grown in sandy peat, and kept in 
a greenhouse. 

Thorn Apple. — SccDatu^ and 
Stramo^um. 

Thrift. — Stdtice Ai^miria Lin. ; 
Armaria vulgdria Willd. — See Ar- 

HE^BIA. 

Thrips. — ^Very small flies, not 
above a line in length, and which 
seem rather to leap than to fly away 
when it is attempted to catch them ; 
throwing up the lower part of their 
bodies at the same time, as though 
they curled themselyes up to take a 
spring. They are very destmctiye, 
and attack both leaves and petals, 
causing both to curl up, and after- 
wards to turn yellow and drop oflf. 
The larvae are nearly as large as the 
perfect insect, and of a pale yellow ; 
and the insect itself is first yellow- 
ish, but afterwards becomes black. 
As soon as the ravages of these 
little creatures are perceived, the 
plants they have attacked should be 
well and frequently syringed, and 
exposed as much as possible to the 
free air ; hand-picking in their case 
being of little avail, from the very 
small size of the insects and their 
extraordinary activity. 

Throatwort. — See Trache^- 

LIUM. 

Thu^ja. — ConlfercB. — The Arbor 
Vitse. — There are two kinds of Arbor 
Vitse common in British gardens, the 
American (Tktija occidentdlis), and 
the Chinese (T. orie/itdlis), both 
having several varieties. The Ame- 
rican species is an open -growing 
tree, with horizontal branches ; and 
in America, where it is called the 
White Cedar, it grows in swamps. 



The Chinese Arbor Yitee, on the 
contrary, is a close-growing tree, 
with upright branches, and should 
be grown in a dry soil. Both are 
quite hardy in the climate of Lon- 
don, and both are propagated by 
layers and cuttings ; the former 
taking two years to root, and the 
latter being very difficult to strike. 
Besides these there are several other 
species, most of which require a 
greenhouse or protection daring win- 
ter. The principal of these are 
Thuja pSndida and T, articuldta 
Desf. {CdUUrisquadrivdlvis Vent.); 
the latter species, which is a native 
of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, pro- 
ducing the gum Sandarach, and 
being the celebrated Spanish wood 
AlercCf which is so hard that it is 
said to resist fire, and of which the 
cathedral of Coixlova was bmlt. It 
is also supposed to have been the 
sandal-wood of the ancients. 

Thunbe'roia. — Acanthdcece. — 
The beautiful climbing plants gene- 
rally known by this name differ very 
much in the colour of their flowers, 
though very little in their shape. 
Some botanists divide them into 
three genera. T, HawtaynedrMy 
with dark -purplish flowers, they 
call Meydnia ; and of T. cocdnecL, 
with three other nearly-allied spe- 
cies, they have formed the genus 
Hexac^ntris ; while they leave T. 
grandifibra^ with dark-blue flowers, 
T, frdigranSf the flowers of which 
are white and sweet-scented, T. 
av/rantiacay with orang<3 flowers, 
and T, aldta^ with bufif flowers, 
with its white-flowered variety, in 
the genus Thunb^rgia. T. aldta 
and T. aurantlaca, which is proba- 
bly only a darker-coloured variety, 
are the most common of these kinds, 
and they may be grown either as 
stove or greenhouse climbers, or as 
half-hardy annuals. T, aldta is a 
native of the East Indies, and when 
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treated as either a greenhouse or a 
stoTC plant it is very apt to be 
coYered with the red spider (see 
A'oARUs) ; but these insects seldom 
appear upon it when it is grown in 
the open air. T. laurifolia is a 
very handsome species, with large 
bine flowers ; and T, ffarrisii is a 
most splendid species, with blue and 
yellow flowers. When treated as an 
annual, the seeds should be sewn in 
January on a slight hotbed, or in a 
sheltered situation in the open 
ground. The best soil for them is 
equal parts of peat and silyer sand, 
to which a little vegetable mould 
may be added. The soil should be 
kept moist, but it should be well 
drained, as the plants will perish if 
either kept too dry or suffered to 
have their roots in stagnant water. 
"When planted in the open air where 
they are finally to remain, the long 
shoots should be pegged down at the 
joints all over the bed ; and thus 
treated they will send up innume- 
rable flower-stalks, so as to make the 
whole bed appear a mass of flowers. 
T. auratitiaca may be treated in 
the same manner ; but T, a, alM- 
flbra is rather more tender; and 
appears generally to succeed better 
in a greenhouse than in the open 
air. When these plants are grown 
in a stove, and beset with the red 
spider, the only way to destroy it is 
to syringe them with water heated 
to 120°. The other species of Thun- 
b6rgia are always kept in the stove, 
and I believe have never been 
treated as annuals, though most of 
them seed freely. They are grown 
in loam and peat, and are propa; 
gated by cuttings. 

Thyme. — See Tht^mus. 

Th y'mds. LaUdtce. The 

Thyme. — Fragrant dwarf shrubs, 
very suitable for rock-work. T, 
grandifldrus is perhaps the most 
ornamental. They should be grown 



in light rich soil, and are increased 
by dividing the root. 

Thtsano^tus. — Asphod^lece, — 
Australian plants, with very singu- 
larly fringed flowers. The flowers 
expand about eight o* clock in the 
morning, and they close at two, 
never remaining unclosed longer 
than six hours. They are grown in 
a greenhouse or stove, in sandy loam 
or peat ; and, like all the Australian 
plants, care should be taken not to 
let them suffer from any excess, 
either of drought or moisture. They 
are propagated either by division of 
the root or by seed. 

Tiger Flower. — See Tiori'dia. 

Tiqri'dia. — Iridece. — The Tiger 
Flower. — The commonest species of 
this splendid bulb was formerly 
called Ferrhria Tigridia, but it is 
now changed to Tigridia pavhnia ; 
there is a variety called T, p, lednct, 
and a second species called T, con- 
chiifldra. They are all extremely 
handsome, producing abundance of 
their magnificent flowers in the open 
grotmd, which, however, are very 
short-lived, seldom remaining ex- 
panded more than a few hours. The 
plants are natives of Mexico, and 
the bulbs may be suffered to remain 
in the ground all the year, if they 
can be kept dry ; there being more 
danger of their being destroyed by 
wet than frost. The best mode of 
treating them is perhaps that re- 
commended for the Ixia. — See 

I'XIA. 

Tile-Root. — See Geissorhi'za. 

Tillan'dsia. — Bromelihcece. — 
Very curious stove-plants, most of 
which are parasitical, and may be 
treated like the stove OrchiddcecB, 
— (See Orchidkous Epiphytes.) 
The others may be potted in a mix- 
ture of peat and loam, and propa- 
gated by suckers. They have all 
showy flowers, which they produce 
abundantly. 
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Toad-flax. — See Lina^bia. 

Tobacco. — See Nicotia'na. 

To'lpis, — See Hawkwbed. 

ToKQUiN Bean Dipterix odo- 

rdta Schreb. {Barydsma T6ngo 
Gaert.) — A leguminous plant, of no 
beauty in its flowers, wbich are pur- 
ple, but cultivated for its bean-like 
seeds, which are remarkably fra- 
grant. It is a native of Guiana, 
where it is a tall tree ; and it re- 
quires a stove in England, where it 
may be grown in a compost of peat 
and loam. 

TooTHACHE-TEEE. — See Xan- 

THO'XYLUM. 

Topiary. — The art of cutting 
yews and other trees into curious 
shapes, by putting a wire frame- 
work over them, and then clipping 
the trees into the desired form. This 
art was practised to such an extent 
in ancient Bome, that the word for 
topiarist was used as synonymous 
with that for gardener. 

ToRE^NiA. — Scrophuldrhice, — 
Australian plants with pretty 
flowers, which require to be kept 
in a greenhouse, and grown in 
sandy loam. One species is a half- 
hardy annual, which may be raised 
on a hotbed, and planted out in 
May. 

Tormenti'lla. — RoscLcece, — 
British plants, with yellow flowers, 
which, though weeds, look very 
well on rock -work. The double- 
flowered variety of T, er6cta is very 
ornamental. 

Torre'ya. — Goniferoe. — A very 
handsome evergreen tree, a native 
of Florida, in North America, nearly 
allied to the yew, and forming a link 
between that tree and the Hemlock 
spruce. 

To'rtula. — Cryptogdmia Miisc'L 
— Wall-moss. — A kind of moss, 
very useful in making moss-houses, 
from the brightness and variety of 
its colours ; some of the species 



being of a dark blue green, others 
of a rich yellowish green, others of 
a very pale pea-green, and one of a 
dark rich brown. They are all 
common in Britain. 

Touch-me-not.— See ImpaVfiens. 

Tournepo'rtia. — Borcbgineas. 
Hothouse and greenhouse shrubs, 
and hardy and half-hardy x>erennial8, 
natives of South America. T. Mes- 
serschmldia is a greenhouse shrub, 
with very firagrant flowers, which 
have no beauty ; and T, hdvotro- 
piotdes is a half-hardy perennial, 
strongly resembling the Heliotrope 
in its flowers, but without any fra- 
grance. They are all free-growing 
plants in sandy loam, and ^ey are 
propagated by cuttings. 

Traohe'lium. — CampantUdcece, 
— Throatwort. — The most common 
species, T. cceruUum, is a half- 
hardy biennial, which requires to be 
raised on a hotbed, kept in a frame 
durmg winter, and planted out in 
spring, where it is to flower, in rich 
mould. 

Trachtme'nb. — Umhelllferce. — 
Australian shrubs, requiring a green- 
house. For the beautiful annual 
species, T. ccer'iilea, see Didi'scus. 

Tradesoa'ntia. — Commelinece. 
— Spiderwort. — Handsome herba- 
ceous plants, the common kinds of 
which only require planting in the 
open ground, and in any conimon 
garden soil. There are, however, 
several hothouse plants belonging to 
the genus, and two or three Mexican 
or Soiith American annuals, which 
all require a light soil, enriched with 
rotten dung, or vegetable mould. 

Tragopo'qon. — Compositce. — 
Goat's Beard. — Ornamental biennial 
plants, natives of Europe, which 
only require to receive the common 
treatment of similar plants, and to 
be grown in any garden soil. Of 
the British species, the most re- 
markable are T. pratSnsis, the 



pupaUr name of -which is So-ta-b«<l- 

i-noon, from tiie llowBre closing ia 

■e middle of tlie ility, tuid which 

19 large yellow flowen, and II verf 

ciuiona featherj head of aeeda ; and 

T. porrijiliut. the common Solaiify, 

which hoe purple Aowers, and the 

xoiitB of vhich are oocaaiaaall; 

dressed as a, TegetiblB. 

TBioOFT'BDK. — Polyninea, — 
Gnat'sWhaat. -Omanieiitalehnibby 
plants, with pink flower* nalires of 
Bnrope and America, which ahonld 
'be grOHTi in Tery esady loam, or 
hcath-moDld. 

Training Ib an important opEra- 
tion, whether it beapplied to nailing 
treea against a wall, or t» tminin; 
herbaceoQB plants oyer aa iron or 
■wuoden frame-work. Climbing roses 
may be tiaiaed as pyramids, by 
~ ' ig a pole with tbree legs, or 
« poles In the groond, and BOa- 
pending hoops from them, as shown 
in tg. C7, and tliis mode of tndning 




.' be applied to varions other 
plnata. Flantsinpotsmaybetr^ued 
iiy fixing a number of sticks or plus 
of iron, with boolu attached (a), 



in the earth in ti e pot aad resl 
ing heaps on them, aa ahuwn i 
fig. Sb 




Tha'j'a, — HydTocharidta, - 
Water Caltrops. — Aqnatic plant 
natives of Europe and the Eaat 
Indies, with white (lowers and Tery 
cnrions ants, whioh, when cooked, 
resenihlo in taste those of tlie cheri- 
nnt, and arc equaliy whole»im< 
The rhizoma thnuld be planted, < 
the seeds shown, in loamy aoil i 
the bottom of the water in which 
the plant ie to grow. 

TRA,vKU.Eii'B Jot. — Climatii 
niAlba. 

Thee CinNATiOS. — DUiUktti 
arbAreas is, in its wild state, 
bably only the common Carnation 
which baa been trained i^^ali 
a wall, and, by being kept ai 
tinually growing, has been forced 
to take the character of a tree, 
sfaoold be planted in calcareons Ic 
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against an east or west wall, and 
careftilly trained, giving it a little 
protection in case of severe frosts. 

Tree Mallow. — Lavatei-a. — 
Besides the common annual species 
of Lavatera, there are nine or ten 
species which are shrubby, and one 
of which, L. phceniceaf a native of 
the Canary Mes, is a tree ten feet 
high. L. maritima is the com- 
monest kind ; and as this is a na- 
tive of Spain and the South of 
France, it will thrive in the open 
air in England, if slightly pro- 
tected during severe frosts. L. tri- 
loha^ L. aubovataf and L. africdna, 
have all the same degree of hardi- 
ness, and they will all live and flower 
in British gardens, if about the same 
care be bestowed on them as is 
usually given to the Tree Pseony. 
L. O'lhia, with reddish flowers, L. 
P8eiido-&lbia, with pale purple 
flowers, L. tmguiculcUaf and L. 
hispida, are all shrubby species, 
which require a greenhouse, and 
should be grown in loam and peat. 

Trefoil. — See Tripo^lium. 

Tretae' LLA.-CryptogamiaFUngi. 
— A kind of lichen found on the 
ground and on trees in damp places, 
and resembling jelly. 

Trevira*na. — Scrophuldrmce. 
— The plant commonly called T. 
coccineat or Cyrllla pulch^lla, is 
now included in the genus Achi- 
m^nes. It is a dwarf shrub with 
bright scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces in September ; and it should 
be kept either in a stove or in a 
warm greenhouse, the heat of which 
is between 60 and 70 degrees. It 
should be grown in a comx)ost 
formed of equal parts of loam, peat, 
and sand, enriched with rotten cow- 
dung or vegetable mould, and it 
should be well and frequently 
syringed with warm water, to keep 
it clear of insects. When it is much 
infested with them, it will be ad- 



visable to heat the water to 120 
degrees. It is propagated by di- 
viding the roots in February, taking 
care not to bruise them ; or by 
cuttings of the points of the shoots 
taken off in August ; and in both 
cases the plants are much improved 
by frequently shifting them as the 
pots fill with roots, and always into 
pots only a little larger than those 
in which the plants were growing. 
Thus treated, the plants wiU become 
compact little bushes, and will flower 
abundantly. For the other species 
of the genus, see Achimb'nes. 

Triohosa'nthes. -CucurbUdcecB, 
— See Snake Gourd. 

Tripo^lium. — Legumindsa. — 
The Clover or Trefoil. — Those who 
are accustomed to consider the Tre- 
foil as only the co^^non clover of 
the meadows, will probably be sur- 
prised to find that there are nearly 
a hundred and fifty species, all more 
or less ornamental. Some of these 
are perennials and some annuals; 
and the colour of their flowers varies 
from dark-crimson, and sometimes 
scarlet to purple on the one hand, 
and to white, cream-colour, and 
pale-yellow on the other. 

Tri'llium. — Melanthaceoe, — Tu- 
berous-rooted plants, generally with 
dark - brown or reddish flowers, 
which have a remarkably rich and 
velvet-like appearance. They are all 
natives of North America, and they 
should all be grown in shady places, 
in sandy peat kept moist. Thus 
treated they will flower freely, and 
their flowers will have a very rich 
and singular effect. 

Tripti'lion. — ComptsUcB. — Chi- 
lian annuals, which are hardy in 
Britain, and worth growing for their 
curious feathery seeds. 

Trista'nia. — MyrtacecB. — Aus- 
tralian shrubs, nearly allied, to Me- 
laleiica ; which require a greenhouse 
in England. They should be grown 
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in sandy peat, and they are propa- 
gated by cuttings. 

Trito Via. — IridecB, — Bulbous 
plants with splendid flowers, which 
will thrive in the open ground for 
many years without taking up, if 
grown in a dry sandy soil, or pro- 
tected from rain during winter. — 
See I'xiA. 

Tro'llius. — RcmunctUacece. — 
The Globe Flower is a British plant, 
frequently grown in gardens, but on 
which cidtivation appears to have 
had no effect. There are some 
exotic species. 

Trop^^olum. — Tropasolacece, — 
The Garden Nasturtium. — The well- 
known annual plants called the 
Nasturtium are common in every 
garden, and only require sowing 
with the other hardy annuals in 
spring ; they may be suffered to sow 
themselves in autumn. There wer€ 
formerly only two kinds of the 
annual Tropseolums, T. majus and 
T. mlnuSf but since 1830, several 
varieties have been raised. One 
with very dark flowers, is called T. 
m, atrosanyulneum,' and another, 
with dark stripes, is T. m, veniistum. 
The young shoots of these plants are 
succulent, and taste like the com- 
mon land cress, the botanical name 
of which is Nastfirtium, and hence 
they have received their popular 
name. Besides the hardy annual 
kinds, there are several half-hardy 
species, most of which are kept in 
the greenhouse. The best known 
of these is Tropa^ohtm tricoldrumf 
with red, blacl^ and yellow flowers, 
which has tuberous roots, and such 
very weak and slender stems, that 
it is found necessary always to train 
them over a wire frame, as they are 
quite unable to support thems^ves. 
In Paxt(m*8 Magazine of Botany it 
is stated, that the tuber of the root 
should not be buried, but only 
placed on the snr&ce of the soil, so 



that the fibrous roots may penetrate 
it. This, it id said, will enlarge 
the bulb or tuber in ''a truly 
astonishing manner," and though 
the plants will not appear healthy 
the first season, they will after- 
wards become extremely vigorous. 
He also recommends using double 
pots for these plants, and filling up 
the interstices with river sand, 
which should always be kept moist. 
T. brach^ceras may be treated in 
the same manner ; and it would 
probably succeed with T. tuberbsum^ 
a species which it is very dif&cult to 
throw into flower under ordinary 
treatment. T, peregrlnum or ccma- 
riermSf as it is sometimes called, the 
Canary Bird flower, was formerly 
considered a greenhouse plant, but 
it is now found much better to treat 
it as a half-hardy annual, raising 
the seeds on a hotbed and planting 
them out in May, near some trellis- 
work, or other support^ which the 
plant will soon cover, in the most 
graceful manner, producing thou- 
sands of its elegant fringe-like pale- 
yellow flowers. 

Several new species of TropsB^oIum 
were introduced from 1840 to 1848 
inclusive, and some few have been 
introduced since that period. An 
account having been given of a 
beautiful blue Tropse'olum having 
been seen in Chili, collectors were 
sent by different persons to obtain 
it, and in consequence a great num- 
ber of Tropaeblum tubers were sent 
to England in the hope of one of 
them being the desired species. At 
last the Blue TropsB^olum, T, azii- 
reum, was obtained, and it flowered 
beautifully in Messrs. Veitch's nur- 
sery at Exeter, in the autumn of 
1842. There are two plants which 
appear to be different varieties : the 
one having dark-blue flowers with a 
white centre, and the other being 
all pale-blue. The habit of both 
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plants is that of T, brachyceras, 
"with, tuberous roots ; and they are 
natiyes of Chili, like most of the 
other perennial species. Among 
the other tubers imported have been 
found several other species equally 
deserving of cnltiyation. The prin- 
cipal of these are T. edtUe, with 
bright orange and green flowers, 
and twining stems ; and T. poly- 
phyUwm,, with orange flowers that 
do not open fully, having a green 
calyx and a long spur, and leaves 
cut into eight or ten lobes. T, 
Moritzidtn/um is a splendid species, 
with scarlet and yellow flowers that 
are deeply firing^ It is a native 
of Trinidad, but it is said to grow 
best in the open air during summer. 
It is nearly allied to T. tuberdsunif 
and like that species it is very dif- 
ficult to flower. The choicer kinds 
of tuberous Tropje^olum maybe pro- 
pagated^ by grafting them on tubers 
of the commoner kinds, in the way 
already directed for grafting the 
Pseony and the Dahlia. For the cul- 
ture of Tropce^olum pentaphyllum, 
see Chymoca'rpus. 

True Service. — Pyrus Sdrbus 
or Sdrbus domSstica. 

Trumpet Flower. — SeeBiGNO^- 
KIA and Te'coma. 

Tuber. — Tubers closely resemble 
in their nature what are called solid 
bulbs or corms, and appear to be 
reservoirs of nourishment which 
have been laid up by nature for the 
support of the infant plant. Some 
tubers have numerous buds in dif- 
ferent parts of their substance, like 
the potato, and others have only buds 
in the upper part, like the Dahlia 
and Ranunculus. 

Tuberose. — See Polia'kthus. 

Tulip. — See Tu^lifa. 

Tu'lipa.— TVZipAccflp.— The Tu- 
lip. — The greater part of the Tulips 
grown in gardens are varieties of 
one species, Titlipa Oeanerianay a 



native of the Levant ; but there are 
several other distinct species. One 
of the most beautiful of these is the 
wild French Tulip, T. sylvigtris, 
which is most elegantly shaped, of a 
beautiful yellow, and veiy fragrant^ 
and which is occasionally found wild 
in England. T. dcidus aolis is an 
Italian species, and T. prce^cox. 
Van Thol's Tulip, is a dwarf plants 
that flowers very early in the season, 
generally in March or ApriL Be- 
sides these there are twelve other 
species, quite distinct. The garden 
varieties of T. GesnerUtna are di- 
vided into four classes, the first con- 
taining the Bizarres, which have 
a yellow ground shaded with dark- 
brownish red or purple, and which 
are subdivided into the flaked in 
which the dark colour is in a broad 
stripe or band, rising from the 
bottom of the petal ; and the fea- 
thered, in which the dark colour 
forms a marginal edging to the 
petals, descending into them in va- 
rious little delicate feathery veins. 
The second class contains the By- 
bloemens, which are white, shaded 
with violet or dark-purple, and 
which are also subdivided into 
flaked and feathered. The third 
class are called Roses, and they have 
white grounds shaded with Bose 
colour or Cherry red, and they also 
are divided into flaked and feathered; 
and the fourth class are the Selfia, 
which are white or yellow without 
any dark colour. Besides these 
there are what are called breeders, 
which are of a dingy crimson, and 
which are seedling Tulips before 
they have shown any variety of 
colour ; parrot Tulips, which are 
supposed to be a variety of T, 
sylvistria ; and double Tulips, which 
are not valued by florists at all. All 
seedling Tulips, when they first 
flower, are what are called breeders, 
and of a dull uniform colour ; and 



to mske them break, that is, to 
produce th« biilliuit and dutioct 
cobuiB vhicb coDBtitnte the bmnt; 
of > florirt'a flower, a variety of 
eipedienta are resorted to. At one 
time they are grovn in poor soil, 
and only allowed water enoagli to 
keep them liring ; and then they 
are suddenly transported to the 
richeet soil, abonnding in food and 
moietora ; and aomBtimee ttiey are 
seat into the country twenty or 
thirty milea from the plaoe where 
they were grown, to try the effect 
of change of Mr. Seedling tulipa 
are generally fiie years before they 
flower. In addition to the kinds al- 
ready Bnamerated, the Preneh have 
what they call Baguettes, which 
are very tall-stemmed Tnlips, the 
llowers of which are white, striped 
with dark- brownish red ; Baguettes 
Sigaods, which resemble the others, 
but have shorter stems and larger 
flowers ; and Flamands, which hare 
a white ground and broad dark-red 
stripes. The Dntch have aln a 
kind which they call the lamm- 
parable Yerport, which is white, 
feathered with bright shining brown. 
All floriate' Tulips ought to have cup- 
Bhsped flowers, round at the base ; 
the ground colour inside the flower 
ought U be qaite alear and bright in 
the centre ; uid all the marks ought 
to appear ehacply cut and distinct. 

The culture of the Tolip as a 
florist' B flower requires conitant 
attention. A bed about four feet 
wide, and of any convenient length, 
should be dug out to the depth of 
two feet, and in it a stratum of fcesh 
tur^ loam ehoold be laid, and on 
this there should be a layer of rotten 
cow-duDg, and on titat a layer of 
loam miied with an equal quantity 
of Baud. The aur&ce of the bed 
should be slightly raised in the 
middle, and the tallest Tulipa should 
be planted along it ; tiie lower-grow- 



ing ones being ranged on each side, 
so as to make the flowers form a 
gentle cnrve to the sides of the bed. 
The Tulips ahonid be seven in ' 
apart every way ; and should be 
planted two or three inches deep ; 
and the bed ahould be prat«ct«d by 
half-hoops placed over it at regnlar 
distances, over which mate should 
be strained ; the coveriug being at 
contrived as to be removed or opened 
at pleaanrB. When the Tulips a: 
nearly arrived al their full height, 
the hoops and mate should be r 
moved, and a path being made rout 
the bed, a canvas awning, supported 
on a wooden frame, should b« eub- 
atitutcd. When the plante have 
done flowering, the leaves should be 
suffered to remain on till they turn 
brown, in order that they may 
assist in perfecting the new bulb, 
which is formed every year In lieu 
of the old one, which gradually 




wastes away. The bulb is ti 
cated, that is, it conaiats of several 
coats or tunica laid over one another 
(see fig. 59). When the leaves ai 
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Avithered, the bulbs are taken up 
and laid on shelves to dry ; after 
which the leaves, if any remain on, 
are removed, and the fibrous roots, 
which will have withered up, are 
rubbed off, and the bulbs are put 
into a box, divided into compart- 
ments, so as to keep the named 
sorts apart till the season for re- 
planting, which is the last week 
in October or the first in November. 
A fresh bed should be made for 
Tulips every year, or the soil of the 
old bed should be changed ; as the 
exudations from Tulips poison the 
ground for other plants of the same 
kind, though they are suitable for 
other crops. The usual rotation in 
Holland is. Tulips, Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, Crocuses, and Hyacinths. 
Mr. Groom, ofClapham, is the prin- 
cipal Tulip-grower in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; and he has an ex- 
hibition of them every year in May. 
Tulip- TREE. — See Liriodb^n- 

DRON. 

Tu*NA. — One of the kinds of 
Prickly Pear or Indian Fig. — See 
Opu'ntia. 

Tu^PA. — Lohelidcece. — The new 
name for the large upright-growing 
kinds of Lobelia, with scarlet 
flowers. 

TuPELO-TREE. — N^ssa sylvdtica. 

Turmeric— CWcwwia.— Scitami- 
neous plants with very showy flowers, 
natives of the East Indies, which 
require a stove in England. They 
should be grown in light rich earth, 
and they are propagated by offsets. 

Td'rnera. Tumerdcece. 

Stove shrubs and herbaceous plants 
with yellow flowers, some of which 
bear a slight resemblance to those 
of the Thunbdrgia. They should be 
grown in light rich soil, and they 
are propagated by cuttiugs, or by 
seeds, which they ripen freely. 

TURPENTINE-TREK. Pisthcia 

Tenbinthus, — It must be observed. 



howeyer, that common turpentine is 
procured from the dififerent trees of 
the Pine and Fir tribe. 

Tussila^go. — Compdsitce. — The 
Colt's-Foot or Butter Bur. — Some of 
the species are pretty and worth cul- 
tivating, particularly T, frdgrans. 
They will all grow in any gar- 
den soil ; but are very troublesome 
to keep within bounds, from the 
immense number of suckers that 
they send up from their roots. 

Tutsan. — See Androsjb'muu and 
Htpe'ricum. 

Tyd^a amabilis is the new name 
for Achimenes pida. 

TY'PBA.—T^pMnce, — Cat's-Tail 
Bush. — Aquatic plants, suitable for 
growing on the borders of ponds, and 
made pieces of water, to hide the 
boundary. 



TPLEX. Legumwbdsce. — The 

^ Furze. — An erect evergreen 
shrub with yellow flowers, which 
are produced nearly all the year. 
The double-blossomed Furze is very 
handsome, and makes a beautiful 
hedge. When it is employed for 
this purpose, a bank of earth should 
be raised three or four feet higb, 
and wider at the bottom than at 
the top, and the cuttings should be 
planted in a drill along the ridge. The 
soil should be somewhat sandy, and 
if there be plenty of room the plants 
should be left to nature, tohangdown 
loosely over the bank, and they should 
never be pruned, except to cut out 
the dead wood. U. nitna grows 
generally on very poor gravelly soils, 
and seldom exceeds two feet in 
height ; while U, europce^a, the 
common kind, in favourable situ- 
ations, will grow ten feet high. U. 
stricta, the Irish Furze, has no 
spines, and it grows straight up- 
right to the height of eight or ten 
feet. It requires a moist rich soil ; 
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and it is propagated by cuttings 
like the doable-blossomed kind, as 
it has never yet been known to 
ripen seeds. All the other kinds 
are propagated by seeds, which they 
ripen in great abundance. 

Ul'mus. — Ulmdceo!. — The Elm. 
— The Weeping Elm is a very orna- 
mental tree for pleasure-grounds. 

Umbili^cus.. — CrasiiUiluxce. — 
The new name for some of the kinds 
of Navel wort. — See Cotylb^don. 

Umbrella Tree. — Magndlia 
tripitala. — See MAaNO^UA. 

(jNDEBaROWTH. — As nothing can 
look worse than naked ground under 
trees and shrubs, it is useful to know 
what plants will grow under the 
shade of trees. The best mode of 
concealing the ground is to cover it 
with ivy or laurel pegged down. 
Evergreen climbing roses may also 
be pegged down, or Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons. These last plants 
make beautiful undergrowth, as 
may be seen at Bagshot Park, High 
Glere, Claremont, and other places. 
The Aucuba, nearly all the Maho- 
nias, and the different kinds of 
Periwinkle, are all plants well 
adapted for undergrowth. 

Ure^do. — Gryptogdkmia, —A kind 
of rust often found on the leaves of 
rose trees and other plants. — See 
Mildew. 

Urti'ca.— £/r«icace«. — The Net- 
tle.— The Eoman Nettle, U, pUulU 
ferOj is sometimes grown in gardens 
as an ornamental annual, but the 
sting is much worse than that of U. 
diolcaf the common Nettle. Some 
of the exotic species are very hand- 
some ; as, for example, U, reticu- 
Ihta, a native of Jamaica, which has 
red and yellow flowers and deep 
green leaves. All the Nettles thrive 
most in a deep rich soU. 

U'sNEA. — Oryptogdmia, — ^A kind 
of lichen that hangs down like a 
beard from the branches of old trees. 



particularly Oaks, and has a very 
picturesque appearance. 

UvuLA^RLA.. — Melanthctcece, — 
Perennial hardy plants with pale 
yellow flowers, natives of North 
America, which should be grown in 
a compost of peat and loam ; a pit^ 
about a foot square every way, being 
dug in the open border and filled 
with the compost to plant them in. 
If the subsoil be not good, the pit 
may be made a little deeper, and a 
layer of stones and brickbats may 
be put at the bottom. The plants 
are propagated by suckers, which 
they produce in great abundance. 



YACCFNIUM.— .fiWcdcca.— The 
^ Whortle Berry. — Dwarf shrubs, 
with pretty* drooping heath -like 
flowers and rather showy firuit ; 
found wild generaUy on commons in 
Europe and North America. F. 
MyrtllluSf the common Bilberry, is 
the commonest species in England, 
and there is a variety with white 
berries in Germany. The Cran- 
berry, F. Oxyc6ccu8 Lin., is now 
called (hyc6ccu8 palHstris, 
Valerian. — See Valbria^na, 

Valeriana. — ValeridMece. 

Perennial plants, mostly natives'of 
Europe, which will grow in any 
common soiL The dwarf species 
are very suitable for rock- work. 

Vallisne^rlAl. — Hydrocharldece, 
— ^Water plant-s, which succeed best 
in a greenhouse, and which should 
be planted in a layer of loam at the 
bottom of the cistern in which they 
are to be grown. The male and 
female flowers are on different 
plants ; and the latter rise on long 
spiral stalks, which gradually un- 
coil above the surface of the water, 
while the former are produced at 
the bottom. Before, however, the 
anthers burst to discharge the pol- 
len, the male flowers detach them- 
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selves from their stalks and rise np 
to the surface, on whiqh they float 
like little white bubbles. After the 
X)ollen has been distributed over the 
stigmas, the male flowers wither, 
and the spiral stalk of the female 
coils up again, so as to draw the 
seed-yessel under the water, that it 
may ripen at the bottom and burst 
when just in the proper place to de- 
posit its seeds. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the whole 
arrangement; and nothing can show 
more strikingly the admirable man- 
ner in which the economy of nature 
is carried on. 

Valonia Oak. — QuSrcus Fgi- 
hyps. — The acorns are enveloped in 
a curious leafy cup ; and the tree, 
which is generally of a small size, is 
very handsome.— -See Qub'rous. 

Va'nda. — Orchiddcece. — A beau- 
tiful Epiphyte, which is made the 
type of a section from the great 
number that are nearly allied to it. 
It should be grown on the branch 
of a tree. — See Orohideous Epi- 
phytes. 

Va'nilla. Orchidctcece, A 

creeping parasite, common in tropi- 
cal climates, which throws out roots 
at every joint, that penetrate into 
the bark of the trees on which the 
plant grows. When grown in an 
orchideous house these plants are 
frequently fixed in a crevice in the 
damp wall, whence they spread out 
in different directions, catching hold 
of every object within their reach. 
When thus treated, and kept in a 
strong moist heat, the plants will 
flower ; but unless objects are near 
for their roots to attach themselves 
to, the plants will never be strong 
and healthy. The native Vanilla is 
used for putting into chocolate. 

Vasoula^res are plants, the 
leaves and stems of which contain 
spiral vessels, in opposition to Cel- 
Inl&res or plants which are composed 



only of cellular tissue. All the 
flowering plants belong to the Yas- 
cuUres ; but the mosses, fungi, and 
lichens, are Cellul&res. 

Vases in pleasure-grounds have 
often a very good effect, particularly 
on the terrace of an Italian villa. 
Wherever they are introduced, how- 
ever, they should always stand on a 
plinth, broader than the circular 
base, as nothing can have a more 
unartistical effect than to see a vase 
resting on the bare ground. 

Vegetable Ivory. — This cu- 
rious substance is the albumen of 
the seed of a plant called Phyiile- 
phasj a native of the Gallipagos 
Islands, and South America. GHie 
seed is so hard that its albumen is 
cut into thimbles, and various arti- 
cles for the work-table, and indeed 
is applied to nearly the same uses as 
ivory. — See Phyte'lbphas. 

Ve'lla. — Ottcl/erof.— Theshrub- 
by Cress Rocket. — V. PaeHdo-Cyti- 
8U8 is one of the few Cruciferous 
shrubs. It is evergreen, and only 
grows two or three feet high, with 
glaucous leaves and bright yellow 
flowers, which appear in April and 
May. It is a native of Spain, and 
it was formerly considered a green- 
house plant in England, but it is 
now found to be hardy. It grows 
best in calcareous loam, but it will 
thrive in any garden soil ; and it is 
very suitable for rock- work. It is 
propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood planted in sand under a glass. 

Venus's Comb. — Scdndix P€c- 
ten. — A British weed. 

Venus's Fly Trap. — See Di- 

Venus*s Looeinq-Glass. — See 
Campa'nula. 

Verba'soum. — Solanacece, — The 
Mullein, or Flannel Plant.— Showy 
herbaceous plants, generally with 
yellow flowers, and most of which 
are natives of JBritain. The greater 
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number of the species are biennials, 
and require the usual treatment of 
such plants (See Bibnkials); but V, 
pTianiceunif one of the handsomest 
species, is a perennial. They will all 
grow in any common garden soil, 
tiioughthey prefer one which is some- 
what loamy ; and they are increased 
by seeds, or by diving the root. 

Verbb^na. — Verbenhcece, — ^Ver- 
vain. — Only a few years ago the 
Verbenas were scarcely known in 
flower-gardens, except by F. Au- 
hlMia^ with pinkish flowers, and 
V. LambSrtif with purple ones, 
neither of which possessed much 
beauty. In 1827, the beautiful 
Verbena Mellndres, or, as it is 
sometimes called, V. chamasdrifbliay 
was introduced from Buenos Ayres, 
and it directly became a &yourite, 
though for some years it was kept 
carefully in the greenhouse, and 
considered difficult to manage. 
Since that time, however, numerous 
other species have been introduced, 
and as they are found to hybridise 
freely, and to ripen abundiuice of 
seed, innumerable hybrids and va- 
rieties have been raised. They are 
all found to root freely from layers, 
and to strike as freely from cut- 
tings, and to thrive during summer 
in die open air. They wiU all grow 
in any light soil, though they tljive 
best in peat or heath-mould; and 
when once planted they require no 
other care but occasional watering, 
and they spread rapicQy, producing 
abundance of flowers. They have 
thus become general everywhere ; 
and it is now rare to see a garden 
or a balcony without them. The 
kinds principally cultivated are the 
following : F. Melindrea, the com- 
mon scarlet Verbena, the colour of 
which is the most brilliant scarlet. 
It is, however, the most tender 
kind of Verbena, and when planted 
in the open air it is generally killed 



by the first frost, if not protected. 
It is a prostrate plant, and should 
be pegg^ down over the bed it is 
intended to cover, when it will 
throw out roots at every joint. Its 
varieties, F. M. latifdlia, and F. 
M. spUndenSf which are probably 
hybrids between F. Mellndrea and 
F. Tweedteina, are much more 
hardy than the species, and they 
are naturally more upright-growing, 
though when pegged down they 
throw out roots at every joint in 
the same manner. F. ignea and 
F atrosanguinea are of a still more 
intense and yet brilliant scarlet 
than F. Melindres, but the former 
of these is difficult to keep through 
the winter. F. Tweediehna is an 
upright-growing plant with crimson 
flowers, and it is very hardy. F. 
T. supSrba is the best variety ; F. 
indsa is also hardy and upright- 
growing, but its flowers are of a 
pale-pink and have a faded look. 
F. Barn^ni is nearly allied to this 
species, but it has a less straggling 
habit of growth, and the flowers 
are not so liable to fade. F. Ar- 
ranidna has an upright habit of 
growth and purplish crimson flowers, 
but it is very tendfer, and very apt to 
be attacked by aphides.. F. AubU- 
tia and F. Lamb^i are prostrate 
species and very hardy ; F. Sabtni, 
another prostrate species, has lilac 
flowers, and it has a variety with 
white ones. F. pulMlla is also 
prostrate, and so is F. rndphitrea, 
the flowers of which are yellow. 
The orange-coloured varieties were 
introduced in 1843; the best are 
F. spedbsoj with a white centre, 
and F. formdsa ilegans, V. 
variegata and F. mirdbilis are 
salmon-coloured« F. NelUiiy F. 
tev/rdbldesy and F. t;e»d«a, are up- 
right-growing. The first has lilac 
flowers, the second white ones, and 
the last purple ; the last two are 
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of a very coarse habit of growth. 
There are ntunerous varieties of F. 
teurci^dss^ all of which are sweet- 
scented ; the two called the Queen 
and the Princess Royal are of a pure 
white, particularly the latter. V. 
Taglidni has large corymbs of 
flowers of a silvery hue. Several 
blue varieties were raised in 1843, 
but they have all a tinge of lilac. 
V, Lacdnii and F. Hydrana are 
said to be the most distinct. The 
lemon-scented plant, VerMna tri- 
phylkit is now called Aloysia citrio- 
ddra.—See Aloy'sia. 

Vero'nica. — Sa'ophuldrince. — 
Speedwell. — Many of these kinds 
are pretty perennial and annual 
plants, generally with blue flowers, 
natives of Britain, and other parts 
of Europe. All these are of the 
easiest culture, as they will grow 
well in any common garden soil that 
is tolerably light and at the same 
time moist ; and they are propa- 
gated by seeds, and by division of the 
root. Many of these plants are very 
suitable for rockwork. Within the 
last few years, several very orna- 
mental shrubby species, growing 
from three feet to six feet high, 
have been introduced ; and of these 
the most ornamental are, F. salici- 
fhlia or F. Lindleyi^ aaid F. »pe- 
cidsay both natives of New Zealand. 
F. formosa is a native of Van Die- 
men's Land, and, notwithstanding 
its name, is very inferior in beauty 
to the New Zealand kinds. It is 
the same as the F. diosmcefblia of 
some nurseries. 

Vervain. — See Verbe^na. 

Vesica^ria. — Cruclferce. — Her- 
baceous plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers, natives of Europe and Ame- 
rica, that should be grown in sandy 
loam, and which are propagated 
by seeds or division of the root. 

Vetch.— See Vi'cia. 

Fibu'rnum. —Caprifoliacea;. — 



The Viburnum. — Ornamental 
shrubs, generally with terminal co- 
rymbs of white flowers. One of 
the best known of these, the Lau- 
rustinus, F. Tirma, is an evergreen 
bush, with white flowers that are 
rose-coloured in the bud, and dark- 
blue berries ; and it is very valuable 
in town-gardens, as it flowers from 
December till March. It is a native 
of the south of Europe and the 
north of Africa. There is a variety 
with shining leaves and larger 
cymes of flowers, but it is rather 
more tender than the common kind. 
When the Laurustinus is grown 
near a dwelling-house, care should 
be taken in spring, when the leaves 
drop, to have them swept away 
every day, as they have an ex- 
tremely disagreeable smell vrhen 
they are decaying, and are said to 
be very unwholesome. The tree 
Viburnum (F. LenJtago) is a native 
of North America, and it forms a 
very hardy and handsome low tree 
in British gardens. It is also 
valuable for the great abundance of 
its berries, which are a favourite 
food with birds. The Wayfaring 
Tree, or Wild Guelder Rose (F. 
Lantdina), is another interesting 
small tree ; and F. cotinifdlium is 
a beautiful species from NepaL 
The most interesting kind of Vi- 
burnum grown in small gardens 
is, however, the Guelder Rose, 
or Snowball Tree, F. (ypulus. 
This is a deciduous shrub, a native 
of Europe and jjart of Asia, which 
is always found in a wild state in 
swampy thickets. In a wild state 
its principal beauty lies in its bright 
red berries ; but in a state of otI- 
tivation its heads of flowers become 
so compact, of such a snovry white- 
ness, as amply to justify its popular 
name of the Snowball Tree. All 
the Viburnums are hardy in British 
gardens; and they will all grow 
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freely in any common soil. They 
are generally propagated by layers, 
but cuttings will strike freely if 
kept moist and in a shady situation. 
When transplanted, the evergreen 
species should be removed in Octo- 
ber or November, as they have few 
fibrous roots, and are very apt to 
be killed by a continuance of dry 
weather if Uiey are transplanted in 
spring. 

Vi^ciA. — LegumindscB, — The 
Vetch. The ornamental species are 
generally pretty climbing plants, 
with purpUsh flowers, natives of 
Europe. Some of the kinds, how- 
ever, have white, some pink, others 
blue, and others pale-yellow flowers. 
All the kinds grow freely in any 
garden soil, though they thrive 
most when the soil is deep and 
sandy ; and they are propagated by 
seeds or division of the roots. 

ViOTO^RiA EE^QiA. — Nymphoi' 
dcece. — A splendid aquatic plant, a 
native of South America, the leaves 
of which have been known to be 
six feet in diameter, and the flowers 
two feet in diameter. It is most 
nearly allied to the Eastern Water 
Lilies. It was named in honour of 
her Majesty. 

. ViEossEU^xiA. — IHdece. — The 
Peacock Iris. — These beautiful 
flowers are better .known under 
their old names of l^ris pavonia 
and Morce^a, than imder their pre- 
sent almost unpronounceable appel- 
lation. They are very nearly hardy, 
and may be grown in the open border 
if treated as the common kinds of 
I'xiA ; but as the bulbs are very 
small and delicate, it is, perhaps, 
safer to grow them in pots, in equal 
parts of peat, vegetable-mould, and 
sand, and to keep them dry, or to 
take them out of the pots when 
they have done flowering till the 
planting or growing season returns 
the following year. 



Vi'noa. — Apocynece. — ^The Peri- 
winkle. — There are two species 
common in British gardens, both 
of which are creeping or trailing 
evergreen shrubs, which will grow 
freely under the shade of trees. 
They both prefer a soft, moist soil, 
which they can easily penetrate 
with their long creeping roots. F, 
major is the common species, and 
y. minor only diflers in the flowers 
being smaller, and the whole plant 
more delicate. The Periwinkle is 
generally propagated by its runners, 
which strike root from every joint, 
like those of the strawberry, and 
which only want dividing from the 
parent to become plants. When it 
is wished to make the Periwinkle 
produce seeds, the plants should be 
grown in a pot, and all the lateral 
shoots cut off. 

Vine. — The common Vine {VttU 
vinifera) may often be introduced 
with very good effect in ornamental 
garden scenery, for covering a bower 
or verandah, or training round 
the window of a breakfast-room. 
Nothing can, indeed, be more 
beautiful than a Vine in the last- 
mentioned situation, forming a 
framework, as it were, to the gar- 
den beyond ; and with its beautiful 
leaves looking almost transparent 
in the morning sun. A Vine also 
looks very well when suffered to 
grow naturally among the tall trees 
of a lawn or shrubbery as it hangs 
itself from branch to branch in a 
manner more graceful than any art 
can hope to imitate. Vines thus 
treated would have a very good 
effect in the grounds of an Italian 
villa. The three American species, 
F. LahrHsca, or the Wild Vine, F. 
VtUpinay or the Fox Gh*ape, and F. 
riphriOf or the sweet-scented Vine, 
the flowers of which smell like 
Mignonette, are all very suitable for 
growing in the open air, from their 
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extreme hardiness. All Vines like 
a very rich and somewhat moist soil, 
and thrive best when their roots can 
get access to a drain, sewer, or 
muddy pont. 

Vio'LA. — ViolacecB. — Beantifal 
perennial dwarf plants, natives of 
Europe and North America, and 
growing generally on the moist 
shady banks in woods. There are 
nearly 150 kinds grown in British 
gardens, but the most common are, 
V. odorata (see Violbt), and V, 
tricolor (see Heabt's-Easb). The 
Pan-leaved Violet ( F. fiabeUifdlia), 
and the Hollow -leaved Violet (F. 
citculata)f are both American species, 
with large and handsome flowers. 
All the species should be grown in 
peat and loam kept moist, and they 
all thrive best in a shady situation. 

Violet. — The common sweet- 
scented Violet (F. odorata) is a 
British plant, which grows in woods 
or on and under banks. The white 
Violets are found generally in cal- 
careous soils ; and the sweetest I 
ever smelt were, I think, those I 
have gathered growing among the 
limestone rocks in the woods of 
Dudley Castle. In garden culture, 
however, what are called the Nea- 
politan and Russian Violets, are 
the most useful, as they flower 
during the winter months ; and of 
these the Neapolitan are the sweet- 
est. These delightful Violets, which 
flower from October to April or 
May, should be grown in pots or 
boxes, where they can be covered 
with a hand-glass in case of severe 
frost. They should be propagated 
by runners taken oflf in May, and 
removed to prepared beds in the 
open garden, the soil of which 
should be composed of equal parts 
of heath-mould, leaf-mould, and 
strong yellow loam, but no dung. 
The plants should be a foot apart 
every way, and kept clear of run- 



ners. They should be freely watered 
during the summer months ; but 
in August they should be suffered 
to become rather dry, to give them a 
season of rest. About the middle 
of September they should be re- 
moved to the place where they are to 
flower, and this should be so con- 
trived as to allow them to have a 
bottom-heat of 70"* or 80°. The 
best mode of eflecting this is to 
make a hotbed, the surface of which, 
is brought to within ten inches 
of the lights. The plants should 
be taken up with balls of earth 
attached, and the space between 
them filled in with yellow * loam, 
rotten dung, T^etable mould, and 
heath-mould. After planting they 
should be well and irequently 
watered during two days with warm 
water, and then again about a 
month afterwards. With these ex- 
ceptions, the plants are kept dry till 
February. During severe weather 
the hotbed must be covered with 
mats, &c., admitting dry air when 
practicable. The surface of the bed 
should be covered with coarse river 
sand to keep ofl* the slugs. Another 
mode is to take ofl" the runners in 
May, and to plant them at once in 
the pots or boxes in which they are to 
flower. These pots or boxes should 
be well drained by having a layer 
of potsherds of considerable thick- 
ness at the bottom ; and they 
should be filled up with a compost 
made of two-fourths of vegetable 
mould, one of loam, and one of 
silver sand. They should be co- 
vered with a hand-glass during 
heavy rains, or in frosty weather ; 
and if the frost is very severe, a 
mat should be put over the glass. 
When the pots or boxes are intro- 
duced into a sitting-room, they 
should be watered twice a day, but 
once will be sufficient if the plants 
are grown in the open air. It must 
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be observed that plants in a sitting- 
room, -where a constant fire is kept, 
are generally in an eqnal degree of 
heat to a hot-house at 65° ; only 
the air of the living-room is much 
drier than that of the stove, and, 
to counteract this, additional water- 
ing is required. The common 
Violets only require planting on a 
sloping bank in a shady place, in a 
peaty soil, where they will have 
moisture, but where their roots 
will not be exposed to the effects of 
stagoant water. 

Viper's Buoloss. — SeeE^OHiuH. 

ViPEB*s Grass. — See Scobzo- 

NE^RA. 

Virqi'lia. — Legumindsce, — A 
very handsome low tree, a native of 
North America, with drooping ra- 
cemes of white flowers, resembling 
in form those of the Laburnum. It 
grows fredy in any sandy soil. 

Virginian Creeper. — See Am- 

PBLO'PSIS. 

Virginian Poke.— See Phyto- 
la'ooa. 

Virgin's Bower. — CUmatis Vir 
ticilla. 

Vi'scuM. — Loranthdcece. — The 
Mistletoe. This curious parasite 
can hardly be called ornamental, 
though it may be sometimes intro- 
duced with effect to give an air of 
antiquity to newly-planted pleasure- 
grounds. It grows best on old can- 
kered apple-trees, but it may be 
made to take root on even a young 
tree, by pressing a berry in a crack 
in the bark, and then tying oiled 
paper over it. As, however, the 
male and female flowers of the Mis- 
tletoe are on separate plants, the 
berries are not always fertile. It is 
a vulgar error to suppose that the 
Mistletoe grows generally on the 
oak, as it is extremely rare on that 
tree in England ; it is found most 
commonly on the apple, and next 
on the hawthorn ; it is also found 



on the lime, the sycamore, the 
willow, the poplar, and the ash ; 
occasionally on tiie cherry, and some- 
times, though rarely, on pines and 
firs. When the seeds begin to grow, 
they send out first one or two roots, 
which ascend for a short time, and 
then turn back to the bark, on which 
they fix themselves, like the sucker 
of an insect. The other end after- 
wards detaches itself from the tree, 
and becomes leaves and shoots. The 
roots of the mistletoe descend be- 
tween the bark and the young wood, 
and no intimate union takes place 
between the old wood of the para- 
site and its supporter. This is 
plainly shown in a piece of an old 
thorn, given to me by H. L. Long, 
Esq., of Hampton Lodge, to whi^ 
a mistletoe of very large dimen- 
sions was attached. The wood of 
the mistletoe is of a very fine pale 
yellowish tinge, and it is as hard 
and of as fine a grain as box, which 
it greatly resembles, while that of 
the thorn is dark brown. 

VfTBX. — VerbendcecB. — The 
Chaste Tree. — The piincipal species 
are F. Agniis CdatvSj which is a 
dwarf shrub, with whitish flowers, 
which will grow in any common 
soil, and will generally stand out in 
British gardens, though it is some- 
times killed by a severe winter ; and 
F. tndfa, which has pretty palmate 
leaves, and purple flowers, but it is 
so long before it puts out its leaves 
in spring, and looks so much as 
though it were dead before its 
leaves expand, that it is often 
thrown aside as worthless when it 
is in perfect vigour ; it is generally 
kept in a greenhouse, and grows in 
peat and loam. Besides these, there 
are several hothouse spedes, natives 
of the East Indies, which are not 
worth cultivating. 

Vi^Tis. — A mpelidecB, — See Vinb. 

Volkame^bia. — Verbendcecs,-^ 
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Nearly all the plants formerly in- 
cluded in this genus have been 
removed to Olerodb'ndritm, and it 
now contains only two species, one 
a stove shrub with white flowers, 
from the West Indies ; and the 
other a half-hardy tree, with purple 
flowers, from Nepal. 



WACHENDCRPIA. — Hcemo- 
** dordceas. — Bulbous and tuber- 
ous-rooted plants with large panicles 
of very showy flowers, wluch are 
generally yellow. These plants have 
rhizomas or under-ground stems, in 
the scales of which, in some of the 
species, little bulbs form, which, if 
removed and planted, become dis- 
tinct plants. These are the bulbous 
kinds. The others have the same 
kind of rhizoma or fleshy under- 
ground stem, but no bulbs form in 
it. All the kinds are nearly hardy, 
and they will thrive in the open 
ground, provided the situation be 
tolerably dry, without its being 
necessary to take up their roots 
during winter. 

Wahlenbe'rgia. — Campanu- 
lacecp, — Perennial and annual 
plants, formerly considered as be- 
longing to Campanula, and of which 
Campdnula grandiflora is the type. 
They should all be grown in sandy 
loam, and they are propagated by 
seeds, or by division of the roots. 

Walks may be considered with 
reference to their direction, their 
construction, and their management. 
In a small garden, the direction of 
the main walks should generally be 
governed by the boundary lines ; 
and hence, in a plot of ground 
which is square or oblong, the walks 
should be straight and rectangular ; 
the object in such a case being to 
produce the beauties of regularity 
symmetry. On the other hand, 
the boundaries of a garden 



are irregular, the surrounding walk 
may be irr^^lar also; the object 
in this irregularity being to create 
a variety by contrast in the direc- 
tion. When a garden bounded by 
straight lines is so large as to con- 
tain an acre or two, and the whole 
of the interior is to be laid out as 
a pleasure-ground, then the walks 
may be varied in direction ; the 
boundary being concealed by trees 
and shrubs, or by artificial undula- 
tions of the soil. In general, it 
may be laid down as a principle, 
that aU walks should be straight 
when there is no obvioos reason 
why they should be otherwise ; and 
hence, in the case of all winding 
walks, if there is not a natural and 
apparently unavoidable reason for 
their deviating from the straight 
line, an artificial reason ought to be 
created. This may always be done 
even on a flat surface, by the posi- 
tion of trees and shrubs ; or when 
there is the slightest inclination to 
inequality of surface, the same suffi- 
cient reason may be created by 
heightening these inequalities. When 
a winding walk bends to the right, 
the trees and shrubs ought to be 
chiefly conspicuous on the left side, 
and on the contrary ; and the same 
rule is applicable to the natural 
or artificial inequalities. When a 
walk is made perfectly straight, 
the surface of the ground ought to 
be perfectly even for some feet in 
width on each side of the walk, 
excepting in some few cases, such as 
a straight terrace walk along a 
regular uniform slope, in which 
case the ground on one side of the 
walk will rise regularly, and on the 
other side will fall regularly. All 
straight walks should lead to some 
conspicuous object at the farther 
end of the walk, and facing it, so 
as to appear to belong to it ; and 
this object should be seen the 
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moment the walk is entered upon. 
Hence every straight walk should 
have an object at each end, such as 
a seat, an alcove, an archway, a 
gate, a door, a statue, a fountain, 
&c. A winding walk, on the con- 
trary, requires no object at the 
farther end to allure the spectator ; 
because every turn has the effect of 
an object by exciting his curiosity 
and inducing him to advance to see 
what is beyond. Where one walk 
abuts upon or joins another at a 
nearly right angle, it becomes sub- 
ject to the same laws as a straight 
walk ; and opposite to the abutting 
point or place of junction there 
ought to be a seat, a statue, or some 
other object, partly to form a ter- 
mination to the abutting or joining 
walk, and partly to serve as an 
obvious reason why the one walk 
joins to the other at that point 
rather than elsewhere. At the 
same time other reasons for the 
junction at that point may exist or 
may be created ; for example, the 
surface of the ground may be favour- 
able, or trees and shrubs may be 
planted so as to render it appa- 
rently impossible to join anywhere 
else. It has been said, that in 
laying out winding walks nature 
should be imitated, and the track 
of sheep in pastures, or of wild 
animals on commons, have been 
held up as examples : — 

— *'The milkmaid's careless step 
Has, through yon pasture greeu, from 

stile to stile, 
Imprest a kindred curve ; the scudding 

hare 
Draws to her dew-spront seat, o'er 

thymy heaths, 
A path as gently waving." — 

But to imitate such walks would 
be to copy vulgar nature; and 
therefore art refines on these lines 
by rendering them more definite and 
elegant. In short, by exhibiting in 



them a choice of form or line for its 
own sake ; because of the various 
lines or parts of lines found in acci- 
dental foot-paths, or in the tracks 
of hares, some must be more agree- 
able to the eye than others, and it 
is only these agreeable parts which 
are to be imitated, and combined in 
garden scenery. All this is founded 
on the recognition of a principle 
which is, or ought to be, the found- 
ation of all the fine arts ; viz. that 
nature is to be imitated, not to be 
copied. To copy nature exactly as 
she appears before us is the pro- 
vince of common art, and may be 
pleasing to many minds ; but to 
minds of culture and refinement, 
nature requires to be copied in such 
a manner or in such a medium as to 
show art. If this were not the case, 
and if we were to copy footpaths 
exactly, then we should, of course, 
not gravel them, or define them by 
regular edges. Hence, when one 
walk joins another, the angles of 
junction should never be rounded off 
in that extreme degree which is 
found in public roads ; where, in 
turning out of one path into ano- 
ther, an obtuse or rounded angle 
seldom fails to be found. The 
appearance of such an angle in 
garden scenery, whether in carriage- 
roads or foot walks, destroys all 
allusion to high art : and hence, 
in all gardens containing winding 
walks which are much frequented, 
the junctions of these walks with 
others should be protected by trees 
and shrubs, or by vases or other 
architectural objects, in such a 
manner as to render this rounding 
of the angles of junction impossible. 
The construction of walks, more 
especially on soils which are not 
naturally dry, and on surfaces which 
are not level or nearly so, requires 
considerable skill. The inclination 
of the walk from one point to 
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another should be so anaoged as to 
cany off the surface-water from 
rain or melting snows along the 
edges of the walks, and the under- 
ground water by drains beneath the 
surface. On even saihucea even 
though not level, this is attended 
with little difficulty ; and one drain 
under the centre of the walk, or on 
<me side of it will suffice for a 
considerable length, without any 
branch drains to carry off the water 
which accumulates ; but where the 
sur£Etce rises and faUs alternately 
it is not only necessary to have a 
, drain under the walk throughout 
its whole length, but a branch drain 
to some natural outlet is ess^itial 
at every change of surfEtoe. These 
drains are not only intended to 
carry off the underground water, 
but also that which collects on the 
surface, and finds its way to the 
sides ; and for this purpose there 
are small cross drains formed at 
certain distances, which communi- 
cate from the sides to the centre, 
and these side drains communicate 
with the surface by a small up- 
right tube or well, covered by an 
iron grating or by a flagstone 
pierced with holes, to admit the 
water. Sometimes the main drain, 
instead of being formed under the 
centre of the walk, is made at one 
side, and sometimes in the case of 
walks through a lawn, the drain is 
made under the turf ; but in this 
case, as in the other, the small cross- 
drains communicate with it, and are 
furnished with gratings on a level 
with the surface of the sides of the 
walk. In general these gratings 
are placed close to the edge of 
the walk, more especially when it 
passes through dug ground edged 
with box, or where there is little 
ground to spare ; but when it 
passes through a lawn, the gratings 
are best placed in small recesses in 



the turf at the sides. In the case 
of dry seals with a porous subsoil of 
gravd, sand, or rock, drains may 
be dispensed with altogether ; and 
in those parts of the country where 
the kind of gravel used does not 
bind so as to form a sufficiently 
smooth and compact snr&ce to 
prevent the water from sinking 
into it, the side gratings may be 
dispensed with. In walks on very 
uneven surfEtces, such as where they 
are conducted up and down de- 
clivities, considerable care in the 
construction is required, in order 
to prevent the gravel from being 
wa^ed away during heavy rains or 
the thawing of snow. Two things 
are requisite for this purpose ; very 
complete drainage, with gratings on 
both sides, not more than two or 
three yards apart ; and having the 
sur&ce of the walk raised much 
higher in the middle than usual, so 
as to throw the water immediately 
to the sides, and never to admit of 
a current in the direction of the 
walk. The next requisite is a much 
coarser gravel than usual, in con- 
sequence of which the water of rain 
or snow cannot wash away the 
sandy particles. The most effective 
mode, however, is to wash the 
gravel quite clean, so as to leave no 
particle smaller than a large goose- 
berry, or larger than a small apple, 
and to mix the whole with Boman 
cement. "Were it not for the dis- 
agreeable dark colour of asphalte, 
walks on steep declivities laid vrith 
this material would be preferable to 
any others, as being by fiw the 
most durable. 

In the operation of forming walks, 
the first step, after the line has 
been marked out, is to take the 
levels of the sur&ce, so as to deter- 
mine the degree of inclination neces- 
sary for carrying off the water, and 
also what quantity of soil wiU have 
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to be removed on each side of the 
walk, so as to reduce the whole to 
an uniform surface. The next step 
is to mark out the width of the 
walk, after which the soil is to be 
excavated. The depth of the ex- 
cavation will depend on the nature 
of the subsoil. If that is dry and 
absorbent, such as gravel or rock, 
then the depth need not be more 
than a foot or eighteen inches ; but 
if the subsoil is retentive, such as 
clay or loam, then the depth, at 
least in the centre of the walk, 
should be between eighteen inches 
and two feet, and it should be at 
least one foot in depth at the sides. 
The drain may be made in the 
centre, that being the deepest part ; 
and this being done, the excavation 
is to be filled up to within nine 
inches of the surfstce with small 
stones, broken brickbats, and such 
like materials, which are to be well 
beaten down with a rammer. On 
this surface a layer, three inches in 
thickness, of coarse gravel should 
be laid and well rammed down ; 
then the remaining six inches should 
be filled in with the best gravel, 
which should not be rammed, but 
rolled after being raked to an even 
surface. If the walk is to be edged 
with box, that should be planted 
immediately before laying on the 
three-inch stratum of coarse gravel ; 
but if it is to be edged with turf, 
the most convenient time for laying 
it down is before putting on the 
upper stratum of six inches. — See 
Bu'xns and Edgings. 

The managements of walks con- 
sists in keeping them clean by the 
removal of all extraneous matters 
from the surface, including weeds ; 
and in preventing worms from work- 
ing in them, and throwing up casts. 
Leaves and other extraneous matters 
are removed by sweeping ; but weeds 
must be hoed or pulled up. Every 



time a walk is hoed, it ought to be 
raked and rolled ; and to preserve 
the surface quite smooth and firm, 
it ought always to be rolled as soon 
after rainy weather as the surface 
has become dry. To renew the 
surface of walks, they may be 
turned over once a year in spring ; 
but this is only advisable in the 
case of fine-coloured gravels, such as 
that of Kensington, in order to 
present a fresh surface ; for, with 
reference to the smoothness, firm- 
ness, and easy keeping of the 
walk, turning over the gravel is in- 
jurious rather than otherwise. — 
See Gravel. 

Wall Crbss. — See A'rabis. 

Wallflower. — Common as this 
flower is, it well deserves great 
pains to be taken in its cultivation, 
as its principal beauty is displayed 
at a season when there are few 
hardy plants in flower ; the Cro- 
cuses, Hyacinths, and Narcissi, are 
just over, or beginning to decay, 
and the annuals have not yet begun 
to expand their blossoms. In April 
and May the brilliant yellow and 
dark orange of the Wallflowers give 
a peculiar brilliancy and liveliness 
to gardens, which without th^m 
would present a naked and doll 
appearance. The common Wall- 
flower {ChelrdMhus Chetri) is gene- 
rally called a biennial, and it does 
not flower till the second year after 
sowing. It will, however, frequently 
live three or four years in favour- 
able situations. There are ten or 
twelve varieties; some with rich dark 
reddish brown flowers, called the 
Bloody Wallflowers, and others of a 
light yellow, with nearly all the 
intermediate shades. There is also 
one with dark purple flowers, and 
another with purple and pale yellow 
flowers, the first of which has varie- 
gated leaves. The dark and double- 
flowered kinds should be grown in 
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very rich soil, but not freshly 
manured. The remains of Celery 
trenches used the previous year, or 
X)art of the ground under an old 
hotbed, will suit these flowers ex- 
ceedingly well ; taking care to mix 
a little sand with the soil, if it be 
at all loamy, in order to lighten 
it. As the varieties can never be 
depended upon for coming true from 
seed, the best way to preserve any 
that are very rich in colour, or very 
double, is to make cuttings of them 
in May. These cuttings should be 
from shoots of the current year, and 
they should be about three inches 
long. They should be cut off care- 
fully, and the end should be cut 
smooth at a joint with a sharp knife. 
The leaves should then be cut off 
close to the stem, for about half the 
length of the cuttings ; and they 
should be put into pots filled with 
sandy loam, and vegetable mould, 
about four inches apart, and three 
in a pot. They should be sprinkled 
with water three times a-day, till 
they have taken root which will be 
known by their beginning to grow. 
In many cases, the cuttings are 
merely put into the open garden ; 
choosing a shady place, and mixing 
a little sand with the mould, when 
the ground is dug over, before 
planting them. C. mutdbilis is a 
half-shrubby evergreen, with dark- 
purple, yellow, and lilac flowers, 
and it requires a light rich soil. 
C. alplnus is a dwarf plant, with 
small yellow flowers, and is well 
adapted for rockwork. The Stocks 
which were formerly considered to 
belong to this genus are now re- 
moved to Matthlola. Both Stocks 
and Wallflowers are frequently 
called Gilliflowers, said to be a 
corruption of girojUe, or perhaps of 
jolies fleurs. 

Walls for gardens are either 
used as boimdary fences, and at the 



same time for the purpose of train- 
ing plants on, or IJiey are erected in 
ga^ens for the latter purpose only. 
They may be formed of iiifferent 
materials, according to those that 
are most abundant in any given 
locality ; but the best of all walls 
for garden purposes are those which 
are built of brick. Stone walls are 
durable and good; but the stones 
being much lu'ger than bricks, the 
joints between them are too fiu: 
apart for the purpose of neat train- 
ing. Mud or earth walls, when 
properly built, with a coping suffi- 
cient to throw off the rain on every 
side, are dry, warm, and very con- 
genial to plants, but from the fra- 
gile nature of the mud, they are not 
well adapted for training on. These 
two last kinds of walls should, 
therefore, be covered with wire or 
wooden trellis-work,. to which the 
plants may be tied. Walls made of 
boards are very good, where they are 
not required to be high ; and where 
the boards are soaked with tar, or 
coated over with pitch, and placed 
on a footing of brickwork, stone, or 
oak plank, they will last many 
years. Shelters, as substitutes for 
walls, are formed of x)anels of reeds 
covered with trellis-work ; or some- 
times in Russia with wicker-work, 
the interstices being caulked with 
moss ; and both these kinds of sub- 
stitutes for walls last a number of 
years, when protected from per- 
pendicular rains by copings which 
project at least a foot on every side, 
and when placed on footings which 
secure them from the damp of the 
soil. Walls have also been formed 
for training on, by inserting large 
slates or thin flag-stones, such as 
the Caithness pavement, either in 
the soil (in which case the walls 
are not above four or five feet in 
height), or in frames of timber or 
iron, in which case they may be of 
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any height rqoired. Such walls 
are always covered with trellis- 
work, to which the trees or plants 
are attached. The most generally 
applicable kind of walls, however, 
and those which are by &r the best 
for garden purposes, are, as before 
observed, those formed of brick. 
When the wall is not intended to be 
more than four or five feet in 
height, it need not exceed nine 
inches in thickness ; and the thick- 
ness of fourteen inches will admit of 
ten feet in height ; the wall in both 
cases being built without piers, 
which are great impediments to 
good training. With piers, the height 
with any given thickness may be 
increased one-fourth. In no case, 
however, ought garden walls, or 
indeed division or fence walls of 
any kind which have not a load to 
support perpendicularly, or a pres- 
sure to resist on one side, to be 
built with piers. The same object 
may always be obtained by building 
the walls hollow ; each side being of 
the thickness of four inches and the 
two sides being joined together by 
cross partitions of four-inch work. 
An excellent garden wall may thus 
be raised to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, with the same quan- 
tity of bricks that would raise a 
nine-inch wall to that height, with 
the addition only of the bricks 
necessary to form cross partitions 
at every three or four feet. The 
width of the wall may either be 
fourteen or eighteen inches, the 
vacuity in the former case being 
five inches, and in the latter nine 
inches. Where it is desired to save 
the expense of a coping, the sides of 
the wall may be gradually con- 
tracted towards the top, so as to 
finish with a coping of bricks set on 
edge crosswise ; but no wall in- 
tended for fruit-trees or for tender- 
flowering shrubs should ever be 



built without a protecting coping, 
because the rains run down the &ce 
of the wall, and render it moist 
and cold at those seasons when dry- 
ness and heat are most wanting, 
viz., in spring, when the buds aie 
bursting, and in autumn, when the 
young wood is ripening. The same 
moisture and its alternation with 
dryness, rots the mortar in the 
joints of the bricks, and greatly 
injures and disfigures the face of the 
wall. When, therefore, walls are 
built without projecting copings, the 
exterior joints ought invariably to 
be pointed with stucco, as in Fi-ance 
and Italy, or with Roman cement. 
Walls of nine inches in thickness, 
and even four-inch walls, if built in 
a winding or zigzag direction, may 
be carried to a considerable height 
without either having piers or bebig 
built hollow ; and such walls an- 
swer perfectly for the interior of 
gardens. Hollow walls of every 
description may also be built at less 
expense by placing the bricks on 
edge instead of being laid flat ; and 
not only garden walls, but those of 
cottages and ftEirm-buildings may be 
constructed in this manner. Length- 
ened details on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Loudon's Enotolo- 
p^DiA OP Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Arohiteoture, and in his 
Villa Gardener. 

For further particulars respecting 
the use of walls in ornamental gar- 
dens, see Conservative Wall. 

Wabratah. — See Telo^pba. — 
There is also a Warratah Camellia ; 
so called because its bright crimson 
colour resembles that of the true 
WaiTatah plant or Teldpea of Botany 
Bay. 

Water, in gardening, may be 

considered with reference to its use 

in vegetable culture, and to its eflect 

in landscape. When water is too 

I abundant in any soil, it is to be 
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remoTed by snr&ce or Qndergroand 
drainiDg ; and the rain, or thawing 
snow which produces water on the 
surface, is to be conyeyed away by 
similar means. See Walks. Water, 
as an element of culture, is next in 
importance to soil, for plants can 
no more subsist without the one 
than without the other. All plants 
in a highly artificial state, even in a 
moist climate like that of Britain, 
require water occasionally ; for ex- 
traordinary excitement by means of 
soil, or manure, or artificial tempo- 
rature, will be ineffectiye unless 
seconded by water. For all ordi- 
nary purposes, it is sufficient to 
pour the water on the sur£gkce of 
the ground, but if the operation of 
watering were carried to the full 
extent of which it is susceptible, it 
would be supplied subterraneously 
by underground drains, as is some- 
times done in fen lands, and not 
nnfrequently in reclaimed bogs, both 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Where 
the soil of a garden is to be made 
the most of, there should be a sub- 
stratum of gravel or small stones, 
with drains or small tunnels, or 
perforated tubes of earthenware at 
regular distances, communicating 
with a supply of water a few feet 
above the surface of the soil, by 
which water might be admitted at 
pleasure, so as to irrigate the whole 
of the under strata, and to supply 
moisture to the roots of the plants 
altogether, independently of what 
they might receive either artificially 
or naturally from the surface. This 
would be of great advantage in dry 
soils, not only to crops of herbaceous 
vegetables, and to the plants of 
flower-gardens, but to fruit-trees, 
forest-trees, and useful or orna- 
mental shrubs. It would be more 
especially useful, in the case of 
orchards, to set the blossoms in 
spring, and to swell off the fruit in 



autumn. It would ]HX)daoe 
ing effects in the case of frnit-treeB 
planted against widls, and on yinfle 
planted on jAepared bordena^ and on 
peach-trees in a state of forcing. 
The only objection to this mode of 
applying water is the expense. 

Water, considered witii lefierenoe 
to its quality, should be without 
the admixture of extraneoos mi- 
neral substances, such as acids or 
alkalies ; and it should be of the 
same temperature as the soil, or 
higher rather than lower. In order 
that it should it be of the same 
temperature as the soil, it Is neces- 
sary to expose it to the action of 
the atmosphere in ponds or basins^ 
before using, and even when taking 
the water from such ponds or 
basins the surface-stratum of the 
water ought always to be takoi, by 
dipping in the watering-pot in such 
a manner as that only the sur&oe 
of the water should run into it. In 
the application of water to plants, 
the most general mode is to pour it 
at their roots ; but in doing this it 
is not necessary that the water 
should touch the stems or the collar 
of the plant. On the contrary, the 
stems of tender plants, and even 
the soil for an inch or two all round 
them, are better kept dry ; because 
the moisture on the collar is apt to 
create decay. The fibres which ab- 
sorb the moisture and convey it to 
the leaves of the plants, are always 
extended to some distance frt>m the 
stem ; and hence it follows that a 
plant may be moistened imme- 
diately round the stem without ren- 
dering it any service, but, on the 
contrary, incurring the risk of rot- 
ting it ; while if watered at some 
distance from the stem, it may be 
nourished in reality, and yet have 
the appearance of being starved for 
want of moisture. 

For certain kinds of plants, such 
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as the Hydi*&ogea and the Balsam, 
Cock's-comhs, Chrysanthemums, and 
others which are of yigorons growth, 
water may be mixed with manure ; 
such as concentrated stable-dung, 
recent sheep's-dung, or any other 
description of animal manure which 
is soluble in water. For some plants, 
such as heaths, and most of the hair- 
rooted shrubs and herbs, this liquid 
manure is found to be injurious; but 
for many others, applied, when they 
are in a growing state, it is found 
greatly to increase their yigour. 

Water, as an element of landscape 
scenery, is exhibited in small gar- 
dens either in ponds or basins, of 
regular geometrical, or architectural 
forms ; or in ponds or small lakes 
of irregular forms, in imitation of 
the shape seen in natural landscape. 
In general, all geometrical or arcM- 
tectural beisins of water ought to 
have their margins of masonry, or at 
least of stones, placed so as to imi« 
tate a rocky margin. The reason 
is, that by these means the artificial 
character is heightened, and also a 
colour is introduced between the sur- 
rounding grass, vegetation, gravel, 
or dug-ground, which harmonises 
the water with the land. Artificial 
shapes of this kind should never be 
of great diameter, because in that 
case the artificial character is com- 
paratively lost, and the idea of 
nature occurs to the spectator. 
When round or square, they should 
not be of greater diameter than the 
house or buildiug to which they 
belong ; but a better effect would 
be produced by their being smaller, 
as is shown in the architectural 
basins of Italy, and the tanks of 
Persia and India. When of oblong 
forms, they may be of any length, 
provided they are never of any great 
breadth ; because in this case they 
never can be seen in such a manner 
as to obliterate the idea of high arty 



the stone margins being always in 
part, at least, near the eye. 

Water in imitation of nature 
should be in ponds or basins of irre- 
gular shape ; but always so con- 
trived as to display one main fea- 
ture or breadth of water. A pond, 
however large it may be, if equally 
broken throughout by islands, or 
by projections from the shores, can 
have no pictcnrial beauty ; because 
it is without effect^ and does not 
form a whole. The general extent 
and outline of a piece of water 
being fixed on, the interior of the 
pond or lake is to be treated en- 
tirely as a lawn. If small, it will 
require no islands ; but if so large 
as to require some, they must be 
distributed towards the sides, so 
as to vary the outline and to har- 
monise the pond with the surround- 
ing scenery, and yet to preserve 
one broad expanse of water exactly 
in the same manner as, in varying 
a lawn with shrubs and flowers, 
landscape-gardeners preserve one 
broad expanse of turf. The margin 
of pieces of water in imitation of 
nature, should be a refined imita- 
tion of what is seen in natural lakes. 
The turf should never exactly touch 
the water, because the green of the 
one and the blue of the other do 
not harmonise. In nature, the 
harmony is provided for by the 
water sinking lower at one time 
than it does at others ; which leaves 
a dark line of soil even in the most 
unfavourable cases, and a narrow 
line of bright gravel or sand in 
cases best deserving imitation. As 
substitutes for gravel, stones may 
be introduced here and there ; and 
grouped either with plants on the 
shore or with aquatics, and the 
shades and reflection of these^will 
produce a degree of intricacy and 
force of effect which will complete 
the beauty of the scene. 
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In the placmg of water, whether 
in imitation of nature or in the 
creation of artificial character, re- 
gard should always he had to the 
surrounding scenery. Water in 
landscape attracts the eye more 
powerfully than any other material, 
and therefore it should never be 
placed near a boundary, or near 
any object to which it is not desir- 
able to attract attention. Water in 
imitation of nature should also be 
placed in what is in reality or in 
appearance the lowest part of the 
grounds ; but this rule does not 
apply to water in highly artificial 
forms. 

Water Caltrops. — See Tra'pa. 

Water Flannel. — A very curi- 
ous substance, resembling a kind of 
grey cloth, about a quarter of an 
inch thick, which is occasionally 
thrown by rivers upon the meadows 
they overflow. When examined 
by a microscope, this cloth will be 
found to consist of a great num- 
ber of plants of Conferva crispa 
or cajpillaris (which has the pro- 
perty of entwining its curling stems 
together, so as to form large beds), 
coated over with carbonate of lime. 
The stems of the Conferva are so 
closely woven together, and the 
insterstices are so completely filled 
up by the starchy seeds of the plant, 
and the chalky covering that is 
spread over them, as to form a 
sufficiently compact mass to make 
into articles of clothing ; and it is 
said that waistcoats have actually 
been made of it. 

Watering Pots are generally 
formed of tinned-iron, painted ; but 
a cheaper kind, nearly as durable 
is formed of zinc, which requii'es no 
paint. Watering pots are of difier- 
ent sizes, and in every garden 
having plants in pots there ought 
to he three sizes : large, for the 
open garden ; smaller, ioY p\a.Ti\.a 



in pots under the hand ; and yet 
smaller, and with a long tube or 
spout, for pots on a sheli^ or at a 
distance from the operator. 

Watering. — See Water. 

Water-leap. — See Hydro- 
pht'llum. 

Water Lilt. — See NncPHiB^A 
and NELn'xBiuH. 

Water Plants are those which 
must have their roots and a poiticHi 
of the stalk submerged in water, in 
contradistinction to marsh plants, 
which only need to have their roots 
constantly kept moist. Most water- 
plants require to be planted, or to 
have their seeds sown, in a layer 
of soil at the bottom of the dstem 
or aquarium in which they are 
grown, if tiiey are tender plants ; 
or in the soil at the bottom of a 
pond or other piece of water, in the 
open ground, if they are hardy. 
Most water-plants have their leaves 
and flowers always above the sur* 
face of the water ; and others raise 
themselves above the water in the 
day, when their flowers are ex- 
panded, and sink below it at night, 
when their flowers are closed up, 
so as not to be injured by the 
water. To enable them to do this, if 
the water should be deep, the stems 
are sometimes unnaturally elon- 
gated, and consequently they become 
weak, and unable to flower, or per- 
fect their seeds properly. To avoid 
the inconvenience of this, a frame- 
work is sometimes fixed in the 
margin of the pond to hold the pot 
in which the plant grows, and to 
keep it at a proper depth in the 
water. When plants are placed 
in the beds of rivers, a stone should 
be laid on the roots to keep them 
in their proper place, and to prevent 
them from being washed away by 
the stream. 

Water Plantain. — AlUma.^^ 
\'&i\t\%ii marsh plants. 
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Water Reed. — Ar&ndo Ddnax. 
— See Abu'ndo. 

Water Starwort. — CallUriche 
aqudtica. 

Water Soldier. — Stratidtes 
aloldes. — This curious British 
plant, when rooted in the mud at 
the bottom of ponds or other pieces 
of still water, sends out long run- 
ners, which rise to the surface, and 
there protrude roots. Then de- 
taching themselres from the parent 
plant, they float about till they 
have blossomed and perfected their 
seeds ; after which they sink down 
to the bottom, where, fixing them- 
selves in the mud, they ripen their 
seeds, which sow themselres, and 
thus give birth to new plants, 
which send out fresh runners, to 
rise to the surface the following 
summer. When this plant is to be 
grown in pleasure-grounds or cis- 
terns, it is only necessary to throw 
some plants of it into the water to 
which they are to be transferred, at 
the time they are floating about in 
their detached state ; and at the 
proper season they will sink and 
take root in the mud at the bot- 
tom. These plants are worth 
growing, on account of the curious 
manner in which they illustrate the 
beautiful economy of nature. 

Water Violet. — HoUdnia pa- 
lUstris. — See Hotto^nia. 

Water Yam. — See Ouvira'ndra. 

Watso'nia. — Iridece. — Bulbous 
plants, very nearly allied to Gla- 
diolus ; and which require exactly 
the same culture as plants of that 
genus. — See Gladi'olus. 

Wax Tree. — Ligiistrum lUci- 
d^*m.— See Ligu'stbum. 

Watfarino Tree. — See Vi- 
bu'bnum. 

Weige'la. — Cajprifolid>ce(B. — 
Very beautiful shrubs, natives of 
China, introduced in 1845, allied 
to the Fly Honeysuckle, but much 



more ornamental. W, rdsea is a 
half-hardy shrub, with a profusion 
of beautiful rose- coloured flowers. 

Weinma'nnia. — CunoniacecB. 
— Stove shrubs, which should be 
grown in peat and loam, and which 
are propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood. The flowers are 
whitish, and something like those 
of the Melaleuca. 

Wellinqtonia. — Coniferce. — 
A great interest has been excited 
respecting this tree, on account of 
the specimen exhibited in London 
in 1856 and 1857, of a portion of 
its bark, formed into a room. The 
tree in its native country, California, 
is about three hundred feet high, 
and thirty-two feet in circumference 
at four feet from the ground. The 
cones are very small ; and the 
whole tree has not at all the ap- 
p^rance of the ordinary pines and 
firs, the foliage (which is something 
like Thiija) spreads less in the 
lower branches than at the head of 
the tree. 

Wendla'ndia. — Mentspermd- 
cece, — A climbing shrub, nearly 
allied to Menispermum, formerly 
called C6cculus carolinus. It re> 
quires a little protection during 
winter. 

Wheelbarrow. — A wheelbar- 
row is a necessary appendage to 
every garden ; and one intended 
for the use of a lady ought to be 
made as light as possible, and the 
handles curved so as to require very 
little stooping. The wheel also 
ought to be made broad, to prevent 
it from injuring the walk. In ad- 
dition to the wheelbarrow, there 
may be a hand-barrow, consisting 
of a square basket with two long 
poles, so as to be carried between 
two persons ; the use of this being 
to hold the haulm of Sweet Peas, 
the long stalks of perennial plants, 
clippings of boiL^ d<^A^ ^<a^sR^'«»^UR.' 
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&C., which are not heavy, but 
which take np a great deal of room. 
These waste articles should be 
carried to the reserve ground, where 
they should be laid in a heap to rot 
for manure. A great part of the 
beauty of a flower-garden depends 
on removing withered flowers and 
all unsightly objects as soon as is 
possible without injuring the plants 
to which they belong. 

White Beak Tree. — Pyrtu 
^Vto.— See Pt*rus. 

White Cedar. — CuprSstus thy- 

Whitlo Via. — HydrophylUUem. 
— A very pretty and quite hardy 
annual from California, with purple 
tube-shaped flowers. 

Whitlow-grass. — See Dra^a. 

Whortle-berry. — See Vaooi'- 
inuM. ^ 

Wild Bugloss. — Lycoptis, — 
British and American annual plants, 
some of which are pretty, and which 
will grow in any common soil. 

Wild Liquorice. — A^hrus pre- 
catdrius. — A climbing leguminous 
plant, with pale-purple flowers, 
and very beautiful red and black 
seeds ; a native of the West Indies, 
The root tastes like liquorice. In 
England the plant should be grown 
in sandy peat, and it requires a 
stove. The seeds are used for 
making necklaces. 

Wild Olive. —Several plants are 
known by this name ; but the one 
most commonly so called is the 
Elsedgnus. Three other plants, 
called the Wild Olive, are the Rhtis 
Cotinus, the common Daphne, and 
Njrssa sylvatica, or the Tupelo Tree. 
NotelsB'a is also sometimes known 
by the same name. 

Wild Service. — Pprus tormvadi- 
lis. — See Py^rus. 

Wild Thyme.— 7%^mt*s Serpyl- 
lum. 

WiLLOTf. — See Sa^ix.— "Beai^ea 



the botanical divisions of the genus 
Salix, which are very numerous, 
Willows are divided into three or 
four distinct kinds ; viz., the Wil- 
lows whidi include all the trees, 
and generally all that have smooth 
shining leaves ; the Osiers, which 
are the shrubby species with l(Hig 
pliant shoots ; and the Sallows, 
which have thick, shaggy leaves; 
The wood of the tree kinds is white^ 
and, being very soft and elastic, it 
is used for maldng bats for cricket- 
players, wooden mallets, and other 
purposes, where wood is required 
that will bear a heavy blow inthout 
splitting ; the Osiers are used iox 
basket-work ; and the Withies, 
which are a diminutive kind of 
Osier, for tying up bundles. All 
the Willows grow best in moist 
marshy land ; and tiiey are all pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which strike 
with th6 greatest fkcility. 

Willow-herb.— See Epilo^bittk. 

Willow-oak. — QuSrcus PkSUos, 
— An American Oak, with very nar- 
row Willow-like leaves. 

Window - plant. — See Ouvi- 
ra'ndra. 

Winged Pea. — L&thyrus alcUus, 
— See Lathy^rus. 

Winter Aconite. — See Era'n- 
this. 

Winter Berry. — See Pri^hos. 

Winter Cherry. — See Phy'sa- 
lis. 

Winter Cress. — Barbarda vul- 
gdris. — A cruciferous plant, with 
handsome yellow flowers. A dou- 
ble-flowered variety of the common 
Winter Cress is called the Yellow 
Rocket. 

Winter Green. — See Py'rola. 

Wireworm. — The ver hlanc of 
the French. 

WisTA^RiA. Legumindsas. 

Climbing shrubs, with drooping 

racemes of beautiful purple or lilac 

\fi«%Taat flowers, which in shape 
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greatly resemble those of the Labur- 
num. The commonest kinds are 
W. sinensis and W. frutiscena, but 
some other species have been lately 
introduced by Br. Sieboldt from 
Japan. For some particnlars re- 
specting W. sinensis, see Glt'oins ; 
and to these may be added that, in 
the summer of 1840, the plant in 
the London Horticultural Society*s 
Cfarden had more than nine thousand 
racemes, containing in all about 
676, 000 separate flowers. W. fru- 
thcens is a much smaller plants with 
closer racemes of flowers, which are 
small and of a dark -purple. It is 
a native of North America. Both 
plants require a rich soU, and to be 
frequently watered in dry weather. 

Witch Hazel. — See Ham axx^lis. 

Withy. — Those kinds of shrubby 
Willows which have long flexible 
shoots. 

WoAD. — See IsA^Tis. 

Wolf's Bane. — See Aoohi^tum. 

Woodbine. — See CAPBiFdurrM. 

WooD-LousE. — OnUcus asillua. 
— These creatures are exceedingly 
destructive, particularly to succu- 
lent plants and Dahlias. They be- 
long to the CrustiU^a, and possess 
the power, when alarmed, of curling 
themselves up like a hedgehog, so 
as to resemble a little ball-like shell. 
They are fond of creeping into any 
dark places, and are frequently 
caught by laying small flower-pots 
sideways with hay in them, near the 
plants which have been attacked. 
They will also creep into reeds, or 
the hollow stalks of Biiubarb, and 
all these traps are used to prevent 
their ravages on Dahlias. Very 
fr^uently small flower-pots may be 
seen inverted on the stakes which 
support Dahlias, solely to serve as a 
trap for these creatures. Wood-lice 
wete formerly supposed to be useful 
in medicine, but, like many reme- 
dies that were formerly popular, 



they are now no longer esteemed. 
When young they are white, and in 
this state they are frequently found 
in great numbers in the ant-hills, 
living with the ants in perfect har- 
mony ; they are then very small, 
and if examined closely, they will 
be found to have one segment of the 
body and one pair of legs less than 
when full grown. This drcum- 
stanoe, combined with the diflerence 
of colour, has led many persons to 
fancy the creatures found in the 
ant-hills to be dififerent from com- 
mon wood-lioe, though, in fact, they 
are exactly the same. 

WoODBOOP.— See Aspe'rula. 

Wood Sage. — TeUcriwn Scaro- 
ddnia. — One of the British kinds of 
Qermander. 

Woo'dsia. — FUiees. — A very 
beautiful kind of British Fern, with 
very delicate leaves. One species is 
a native of Brazil. 

Wood Sorrel. — See O'xalis. 

W'ooDWARDiA. — Filica,-'Ez.ati.o 
Ferns, natives of North America and 
Madeira. 

Worms. — The conunon earth- 
worm {LumbrUms terretiria) is a 
most destructive creature in flower- 
pots. It has been ascertained that 
worms swaUow earthy matter, and 
that, after having deprived it of its 
nourishing properties, they eject the 
remainder in the form of what are 
called worm-casts, and which in- 
stinct teaches them to throw out of 
their burrows, to the surfEtce, that 
they may not be in danger of swal- 
lowing it again. To find fresh earth, 
the worm is continually incited to 
penetrate the ground in dififerent 
directions ; while, after each repast, 
it is induced to return to the surface 
to eject its cast ; and thus ground 
inhabited by worms is sure to be 
thoroughly perforated and pulve- 
rised. In a field, this has a good 
effect, as it lig|hteQ& -VXi^ %«^ ^vSS. 
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renders it perrions to the air and 
nun ; bat in a pot, erery passage of 
ihe worm tears asunder t^ roots of 
the plantp which are pressed dose 
together from the Bmallnews of the 
space in which they are confined, 
and thns it does a serious injury. 
The common earthworm mores by 
bristles, with which the rings of his 
body are furnished, and which 
enable it to more either backwards 
or forwards at pleasure; and it 
emits a slimy substance which fa- 
cilitates its passage through the 
earth ; this slimy matter adheres to 
leaves and other substances, which 
the worm drags after it along the 
sur&ce of the ground, but which, 
as it cannot take them through its 
passages, they being only large 
enou^ to admit its own body, it 
leaves at the mouth of the bole, 
where it disappears. When a worm 
is cut in two, it is generally be- 
lieved that both parts will become 
perfect worms ; but, in fact, only 
the part which contains the head 
possesses the power of throwing out 
a new tail ; and the part containing 
the tail cannot form a new head. 
Worms are produced from eggs ; and 
they are always most abundant in 
rich humid soil. When the casts 
are seen on the sur&ce of the earth 
in a pot, no time should be lost in 
turning out the earth on the hand, 
and picking out the worms. The 
roots torn asunder should then be 
thrown away, and the plant re- 
potted in fresh earth. 

Wormwood. — See Artemi'sia. 

Woundwort. — Anthyllis Vulne- 
raria. — A British plant, only found 
in chalky soils. 

Wrack Grass. — See Zostb^ra. 

Wri'qhtia. — Apocf/necB. — Hot- 
house trees, natives of the East 
Indies, which were formerly con- 
sidered to belong to the genus 
Nerima, One of the speciea, W. 



eoedmea^ has iqilewiid flowers; it 
should be growm m sand and peak 
T!i£ otiber kinds have white flowers. 



IjrAKTHOBHTZA. — J?a]iain<;v- 

-^ laeetE. — ^Ydlofw-roo*.— AnAme- 

< riean shmb, with voy nest dark- 

; purple flowers, wfaidi are pnidnoed 

I early in firing; and handwwne leaves. 

It will grow in any common garden 

soil, and it is increased by sneers 

from the roots. 

Xaktho^xtlux. — JiutaeeOf or 
Terebinthaeea. -The Toothache-tree. 
— Trees and shmbs, most of which 
require a stove in En^and, and 
should be grown in a sandy loam. 
X. fraatlneum, the Prickly Ash, is 
an American shrub, the bark of 
which is aromatic, and is considered 
very efficacious in rheumatism. It 
is hardy in British gardens, and 
will grow in common soiL X. niti- 
dunif which has strong thorns on 
the mid-ribs of its leaves, is used as 
a hedge plant in China. 

Xeba'xthemum. — Comp^gitcB. — 
Purple Everlasting Flower. — Very 
beautiful annual flowers, which may 
either be sown in the open ground 
in April, or raised on a hot-bed, and 
planted out in May ; the only ad- 
vantage by the latter plan being 
that the plants flower earlier. They 
are very beautiful, and well-deserving 
of a place in every flower-garden. 

Xeropht^llum. — Melanthdcea. 
Singular plants with long, narrow 
leaves, and spikes of pretty white 
flowers. The species are natives of 
North America, and quite hardy in 
British gardens, where they should 
be grown in peat and loam. X 
gramineum is a peculiarly desirable 
species, from its loose and elegant 
spikes of small star-like white 
flowers. 

Xe'rotes. — Juncece. — Rush-like 
\^\asi\s, natives of New Holland, 
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wlilch req^uini protection, in this 
country ; nnd whioli are not wortL 
the trouble of groviDg. 

Ximesk'sia. — C'lmtpCiita. — An- 
nual and poronnioL plants, natives 
nf Mesipo, with yellow flowers, 
"which will grow in any cotnmon 
garden soil . There are two biennial 
EpocieHr which uhonld ho kept in a 
frame dnring winter, and trana- 
plauteil to the open border in 

XYLo'BnjM.^ — OrchidAcea. — Bra- 
ziiian paraaiteB, growing ou trees, 
and requirinff a stove in England. — 
For theii' onltore, aeo Oeouidsoiis 
Spifuitis, 

XYLOPHr'LtA. — EuphatK&cerE. 
— Very cnriona ahmbs, which pro- 
flnce ttieir flowers on the margins of 
theirleaveB. TheyaxemostlynatireB 
of Jumaico. and require a stoTe Jo 
England. The flowers are generally 
greeaiah, but those of X mant&Tta, 
the Sea-Side Laurel, are of a bright 
jellow. They are gencnillj grown 
in sandy peat. 

Xtlo'stbdm.— The FJy Honey- 
ancile. — See Lobi'oeiu. 



-L plonta, natiieH of the tropics, 
genecalljwith greeniah-white flowers, 
the tuberous roots of which are 
u aa a auhatitute for Potabues. 
sterna of most of the epeciea 
are weak, and cannot support them- 

Tarhow. — A rihilWt MiUsfiUiaa. 

Yeliow Battle, — EkinaiitKna 
Jndj'or. — A Britiah plant, which is 
Tcry ornamental, from its yellow 
labiate flowers having each a bright 
dark eye. 

Tkllow Root. —Sea XAsino- 

Ybu/jw Btjltah, — See Amseh- 
TsLtow Vktohliho. — LOhgrui 



,J'/iAa«i.~ A Britiah cllmbiugTelfb, 
with yellow flowers, only found in 
sandy soils. 

Yellow Wobt. — Chldi-a perfo- 
linia. — A British annual, witb 
glaucous leaves and yeUow flowers. 
It is always found in a wild state in 
chalky soik, and it will seldom grow 
in gardens unless the soil b« chalky, 
or of a calcareous loam. 

Tew Thee.— See T*')njg. 

Ydcca.— itiiflcciE, or T^Upicet 
— Adam's Needle. — Eva^reen phmts 
wth leaves like the Aloe, and some- 
times a Btem, or rather trunk, like 
a Falm-lrGB. Some of the species 
have been known to have a trunk 
twenty feet high, aending up, every 
year, five or sii immeaBe flower- 
stems, each six or eight feet high. 
In ordinary eases, however, 
trunk is rarely mora than twi 
tiirea feet high, thongli the flower- 
6t*m frequently meaaures five or 
six feet. The fiowera are bell- 
shaped, and generally white. I'ha 




commoneat kiuda in British gar- 
dens are T. gleridia, Y. draci-aii, 
and Y. jUamenldta. All theae are 
natives of Nortii America, and are 
cjuite hardy in Britain; tbey have 
allwhitB flowera, and theyara Aloe- 
like ahruba, preaenting the ^utial. \ 
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appearance shown in fig. 60, whicli 
was taken from a plant of T. drct- 
conis. Y. aUifblia, on the con- 
trary, always forms a palm-like tree, 
from twelve to twenty feet high ; it 
is rather more tender, and its 
flowers are purplish on the outside 
and white witldn. All the kinds 
prefer a deep sandy soil, and they 
are all propagated by suckers. They 
will all grow close to the sea-side, 
and are therefore very suitable for 
the grounds of marine villas. They 
also produce a good effect in vases, 
on the terrace garden of an Italian 
villa, as they form an excellent sub- 
stitute for the Agaves, so common 
in Italy, but which are too tender 
for the open air in England. 



7 — Several botanical names be- 
^* ginning with X are occasionally 
spelt with Z. 

Zamia. — Cycctdece. — ^Very curious 
Palm-like plants, with short, tuber- 
cle-like stems, and long, frond-like 
leaves, which are stiff and leathery, 
and stand erect round the stem. 
The remains of the foot-stalks of 
the old leaves form a scaly kind of 
bark to the stem. The flowers are 
dioecious ; and the fruit is an oblong, 
erect, scaly nut, which is hard and 
bony. The species are mostly na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, but 
some are found in the West Indies ; 
and one, Z. spiralis^ in New South 
Wales. The plants should be grown 
in very sandy loam, and they are 
generally propagated by off- sets. 
They are very tenacious of life, and 
when the centre of the stem is rot- 
ten, the scale, if planted, will gene- 
rally send up leaves, and become a 
separate plant. 

Zantho'xylum. — See Xantho'- 

XTLUM. 

Zauschne'ria. — Onagracece. — 
A very singular plant, having \)i\^\. 



scarlet flowers, which bear a consi- 
derable resemblance to those of a 
Fuchsia. The plant is a hardy per- 
ennial, a native of Calif omia, whence 
it was introduced by Mr. Hartweg 
in 1847. 

Ze^a. — Gramnea, — The Indian 
Com. — An annual plant, a native of 
America. The plant is very orna- 
mental, and the male blossoms are 
particularly elegant. It should be 
grown in rich mould, and it should 
be sown very early in spring ; or it 
may be raised on a hotbed, and 
transplanted into the open ground 
in May. 

Zebba Plant. — Caldthea ze- 
brina. — Cane-like plants, with red 
and yellow, purple and yellow, or 
white flowers; natives of Brazil, 
which require a stove in England, 
and which should be grown in sandy 
peat. 

Zedoary. — Curcuma Zedodria, 

Zeno'bia. — EricaeecB. — The new 
name given by the late Professor 
Don to a species of Andr6meda. 

Zephyra'nthes. — Amai-ylliddt' 
cecB. — Cape bulbs, with very elegant 
flowers. Nearly all of the species 
are quite hardy, and only require 
planting like the Crocus, in a warm 
border, in a somewhat sandy soil, 
without wanting any further care, 
except occasionally taking them up, 
every third or fourth year, to remove 
the offsets. 

Zi'cHTA. — Legumindsce. — Baron 
Hiigel's new name for some of the 
kinds of Kenne^dta. 

Zi'ngiber. — Sdtamlnece. — The 
Ginger.— Stove plants, with small 
flowers, which are produced in a 
very curious spathe, and a fleshy 
rhizoma, or under-ground root. 
One of the species is the common 
Ginger. 

Zi'nnia. — Compdsitce. — Beauti- 
ful annual flowers, natives of Mexico, 
\ vfV^ckiiiould be raised on a hot-bed, 
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and planted out in May, See Half- 
HABDT Annuals, p. 19. 

Zi'zTPHus. --RkarnmdfCece. — Half- 
hardy shrabs, some of whicli are 
frequently grown in British gardens. 
— See JujUBX Tbee, and Paliu^us. 

ZosTE^BA. — Fluviales. — Wrack- 
grass, or Grass-wrack.— A marine 
plant, common in salt-water ditches. 
The leaves, when dry, are tongh 
and flexible ; and they have been 
lately used for filling beds and 
cushions. 



Zygope'talum. — Orchiddcece. — 
Showy orchideoQS plants, which 
in their native state are found 
growing on the branches of trees, 
and which should be grown on wood 
in the stove. — For their culture, 
see Orohideous Epiphytes. 

Ztgophy'llum. — EtUdcecBy or 
ZygophyUea. — The Bean Caper. — 
Qreenhouse and hardy perennials, 
which will grow in any common 
garden soil, that is somewhat loamy. 
They are propagated by cuttings. 
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WORK TO BE DONE IN THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 



JANUARY. 

The grayel walks should be occasionally rolled, particularly after slight 
rain ; and after a thaw, heavy rain, or melting snow, care should be 
taken to open the drains, and keep them clear of rubbisb and withered 
leaves, which are very apt to choke them up. Snow should never be 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt to render them 
soft ; and gutters or drains should be provided on each side, pai-ticularly 
on doping ground, to prevent the heavy rains from ploughing up the 
walks, and washing away the gravel. If the season should be wet and 
rather mild, weeds will begin to appear on the gravel walks, when they 
should be instantly destroyed either by hand-picking, or watering with a 
strong solution of salt and water. If the weather should be mild and 
dry, air may be given to the greenhouse ; and to half-hardy plants kept 
in pits, or planted in the open ground and covered during winter. The 
latter kind of plants are very apt to damp off, if kept too close in mild 
weather. Honeysuckles, Clematises, and other deciduous climbing plants, 
may be pruned if the weather be open ; and the dead wood should be cut 
out of flowering trees and shrubs. Snails and slugs may be destroyed in 
this month, as they will begin to move if the weather be mild ; and the 
easiest way of killing them is to throw them into a cistern or other very 
large vessel of water, where they will be soon drowned ; but if the vessel 
is small, they will creep out. 

FEBRUARY. 

In this month the borders are dug over and manured ; the best general 
manure being the remains of an old hotbed, or of celery trenches from 
the kitchen garden. Beds are prepared for Anemones and Kanunculuses, 
and the tubers planted. Hotbeds are prepared for the tender annuals, 
and the climbing kinds should be sown : of these the most beautiful are 
Ipomoe^a riibro-cserulea, the beautiful blue Ipomcs^a ; Tropae^olum pere* 
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grinum, the Canary-bird flower ; Rhodochiton voliibile, sometimes called 
Lophosp^rmum RhodocMton ; Lophosp^rmnm scandens, and ernb^scens ; 
Gobse^a sc&ndens ; and Maur&ndya Barclayd,na. £ccremoc4rpas or Gal&m- 
"pelis scd,bra may also be raised from seed, and will flower the first year, 
but it will live two or three years, and sometimes longer. Most or all 
of the others will also live more than one year, if protected from frost. 
The gravel walks require the same attention as in January, the snails and 
slugs should be killed, and the eggs of insects looked for and destroyed. 
The deciduous Eoses may be pruned and manured ; and the old plants 
may be taken up and replanted, to prevent them from producing too 
much wood. Composts are also now prepared in the reserve ground. 
The turf is swept, and the whole garden put in order for spring. 



MARCH. 

Dahlias are potted, and placed in a cold frame or pit. Stocks and 
China Asters are sown on a slight hotbed. Lobdlia gracilis and L. blcolor, 
Phl(5x Drummdndii, Gktill&rdia bfcolor, Thunb^rgia aUta, Anag611is 
Mon^lli and Philllpsii, the Petunias, and other half-hardy annuals, 
should also be sown on a slight hotbed at the beginning of this month, if 
not sown with the climbing annuals in February ; and Balsams, Cock's- 
combs, and other tender annuals, may be sown on a warm hotbed. The 
gravel walks are now raked over, and fresh gravel added ; and the edges 
are trimmed with a verge-cutter where the walls are bordered with grass. 
The turf is mowed; and any places that may be burnt up or worn bare 
are repaired by patches of fresh turf. Dahlia seeds are sown on hotbeds. 
Pots of Hyacinths and Tulips, that were planted in October, are plunged 
into the borders ; and the scarlet Lobelias are potted, and placed in a 
gentle hotbed. The tree Pseony should be covered at night during this 
month and the next, to protect it from spring frosts. 



APRIL. 

Thb gravel walks are rolled, and the box edgings trimmed. The 
borders are forked over and raked for sowing the seeds of annuals, which 
is best done in this month, though it is sometimes deferred till May. 
The evergreen Honeysuckles and Jasmines, and the evergreen IU)ses, are 
now pruned and trained. Cuttings of Verbenas, Salvias, Petunias, 
Mimuluses, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and Heartseases, may be planted on a 
slight hotbed, to make handsome plants for turning out into the open 
borders in June. The seeds of Hollyhocks, Brompton Stocks, Wall- 
flowers, and other biennials, may be sown, and the Califomian annuals 
sown in autumn may be removed to beds to receive them. 



MAY. 

Iif this month a second Bovring is made of the hardy annuals for 
antamn flowering ; and the l[ia\i-\iax^^ wMiML^Xa \«^ \x\s.\i«^4xvted into the 
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open ground, sheltering them for a day or two by turning a flower-pot 
over them. The greenhouse plants standing in the open ground, which 
were protected during winter, are now uncovered. The Lobelias, Ver- 
benas, Salvias, Petunias, and other half-hardy plants that were in pots, 
are now planted out ; the hardy annuals sown in March and April are 
thinned out, and transplanted ; and the stems of the Phloxes and other 
coarse-growing herbaceous plants are cut in, taking away about a third 
part ; as, when they are suffered to have too much herbage, it weakens 
the flowers. The gravel walks must now be carefully attended to, sweep- 
ing and rolling them frequently, and the turf must be mowed once a- week. 
Pots of Ixias and other summer-flowering bulbs are now plunged in the 
borders. 

JUNE. 

The Dahlias are planted out in this month in beds, the plants being 
four or five feet apart every way. The cuttings of greenhouse plants, 
which were intended for planting out, are now removed to the open 
ground ; and the Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, and other greenhouse plants, 
are planted out. The Aphides now begin to appear on the Rose trees, 
and they should be destroyed by dipping the tips of the shoots into clear 
water, and shaking them gently in the water. All the insects may be 
thus removed without disfiguring the tree. A brown grub (the larva of 
a kind of saw-fly) now appears in the Rose buds, and it should be 
removed by hand-picking. Many good flower-gardeners prefer cutting 
their box-edgings in this month, just when the plants have nearly com- 
pleted their annual shoots, as they afterwards push out a few leaves ; 
and thus the edging does not show the mark of the knife, which it does 
when cut later. 

JULY. 

The withered Roses and other flowers should be cut off as soon as they 
fade, as nothing disfigures a flower-garden more than dead flowers. 
Some of the herbaceous plants that have done flowering should be cut 
down, and the pots of summer bulbs should be removed to give place to. 
Pelargoniums, Geipnan and Russian Stocks, &;c., which will continue in 
flower till October. The annual plants from the May sowing are now 
thinned out ; and cuttings of greenhouse plants are put in the open 
border under hand-glasses. Pyramids and pillai'S of Roses should now 
be trained carefully, and tied in so as to present a mass of bloom. The 
turf should be mown every week, and the broad-leaved grasses, and 
other wild plants, such as Daisies, should be removed, where their 
appearance is objected to. 

AUGUST. 

The flower-borders must be frequently weeded during this month, 
great care being taken to prevent the weeds from ripening their seed. 
The vacant places made by plants that have flowered, and have had their 
stalks cut down, may be now generally auTpT^ll^^ Vj ^^Ra^^jrosfc^^ssas^sa^ 
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such as Mesembryanthemums, &c. ; or by pots of Thunb^rgia al&ta, 
Schiz&nthus retdsus, hybrid Calceolarias, &c., which have been prepared 
purposely for filling up blanks. A number of German Stocks and Asters, 
which have been provided in pots, may now be planted among the Pinks 
which have done flowering, and they will produce an excellent effect. 
The Evergreens in the shrubberies may be pruned so as to prevent them 
from toudbing each other ; and those se^s that are ivpe may be gathered. 
The bulbs of Crown Imperials and Lilies are planted. The gravel walks 
should be frequently rolled and swept, and the turf regularly mown 
every week to render the grass fine. The dead flowers should also be 
constantly taken off as fast as they appear. 



SEPTEMBER. 

The operations of August are continued, with the addition of begin- 
ning to take up the greenhouse plants towards the close of the month. 
Some are left in the ground all the winter, coverings being made for them 
pf various kinds. The seeds of the Califomian annuals are sown on 
some waste ground to stand the winter, whence they may be removed in 
spring to beds properly prepared for them. The half-hardy plants which 
are still in flower are lightly covered with furze branches, or worsted 
netting at night, when frost is apprehemded ; sticks being placed to sup- 
port the netting over the plants. Some gardeners do not cut their box- 
edgings till this month, when they clip them with shears ; but this is a 
bad practice, as the leaves which have been injured by the shears retain 
the marks till the following May ; and weak plants are frequently killed, 
or the lower part of their stalks rendered bare. 



OCTOBER. 

Bulbs of Hyacinths, &c., are planted in pots. Anemones are also 
planted in beds. The dead leaves of trees and shrubs are swept up and 
laid in heaps to decay for vegetable mould. The Dahlias which have 
been killed by the frost, have their tubers taken up and laid to dry ; 
after which they are packed up in boxes, or laid in^jpaw-dust or malt- 
dust, to preserve them from the frost. The remainder of the greenhouse 
plants are taken in, and those that are left out are covered carefully at 
night from the frost. The gravel walks are swept and rolled occasionally, 
and the gutters and drains should be all opened and cleared. The turf 
should be swept, but it need not now be mowed oftener than once a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

NOVEMBER. 

The Dahlias, if not all killed by frost the preceding month, should 
now have their stems cut down to the ground previously to taking up the 
roots ; and the greenhouse plants being all removed, the ground should 
be dug over, having previously received a good dressing of vegetable 
mould and rotten dung. The half-hardy plants are now closely covered 
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up with furze, or baskets of wicker-work ; over which mats are thrown 
in severe frosts, and straw, dead leaves, or moss are pnt oyer the roots of 
those plants which are only a little tender. In the greenhouse the prin- 
cipal points to be attended to are to keep the plants as dry as possible, in 
order to give them a season of rest, and to remove all the decayed leaves 
as soon as they appear. Air should also be admitted freely, whenever 
the weather is sufficiently dry. It must be observed, that exotic plants 
are as frequently killed by damp as cold ; and that no means should be 
omitted of keeping the air of a greenhouse as dry as possible during 
winter. The turf is mowed once during this month, if the weather 
should be open ; and the gravel walks seldom require any attention. 



DECEMBER. 

If the weather should be open, the flower-beds planted in summer with 
Stocks, Verbenas, &c., should be dug two spades deep, and dressed with 
strong stable manure. In the greenhouse and pits, it may be observed, 
that thick coverings of mats save a good deal of fire-heat ; and that care 
should be taken to ventilate, by the admission of dry air, wherever it 
is practicable. 

If the grass should continue growing, the turf may be mown once 
during this month. The dead leaves should be swept into a heap, and 
frequently turned over, watering if the weather should be dry, to hasten 
their decay ; if thus treated, and sifted, they will make fine vegetable 
mould for the ensuing summer. The refuse wood from trees, and dead 
shrubs, &c., should be burnt for charcoal whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity, and the charcoal kept in a dry place for use. The pots which 
are not in use should be washed and wiped dry, and then laid one in 
another on their sides, but they should never be put one within another 
when they stand erect, as the weight is almost sure to break the 
lower pot. 



APPENDIX. 



Since publislimg the first edition of this Work, it has been suggested 
to me that it might be very greatly improved by the addition of some 
plans of flower-gardens, accompanied by lists of plants of various kinds. 
Acting upon this suggestion, I have added to my Work this Appendix, in 
which I shall give four plans of flower-gardens, designed by Mr. Loudon 
himself and published by him in the "Gardener's Magazine" shortly 
before his death, with lists of plants for each, arranged by practical 
gardeners. I shall then give a few examples of rock-work, with lists 
of rock-plants, and plants for an Aquarium ; and I shall add to these 
a few other lists of plants adapted for different purposes. 



FLOWER-GAllDENS. 

Fig. 61 is the working plan of a geometrical flower-garden, which is 
intended to have gravel- walks between the beds. The beds themselves 
are all numbered, for the convenience of planting, and they are drawn to a 
scale which is given below the plan. The following list, which has been 
slightly altered from one sent to Mr. Loudon by Mr. Ayres of Blackheath, 
wiU keep the beds full of flowers from June till October : — 



1. Ferbena Hendersdnii, purple. 

2. Lobdlia liitea, yellow. 

3. /S&lvia psltens, with S, chamie- 

dryoldes, dark blue, round 
the sides ; and SanvitiQia 
prociimbens, a dwarf annual 
with yellow flowers, in the 
bottom, to cover the ground. 

4. Bouv^rdia triph^a, scarlet. 

5. Tournef6rtia Aeliotropioides, 

pale blue. 

6. Ferbena teucrioldes, white. 

7. Campanula carpdtica, dark blue. 

8. Yerblna amoe^na, pale lilac. 

9. Same as No. 3. 

10. Fentstdmon g&oManoides coc- 

clneus, scarlet. 

11. Ferbdna purpiirea, purple. 

12. Zdtus jacobee^us liiteus, yellow. 

18. Dlplacusglutindsus, orange yel- 
low, in the vase, with Lo- 
bdlia ^rinus, blue, to droop 
over the sides; and CEvlo- 
thdra macroc4rpa, pale yel' 
low, in the bed. 



14. Petunia purpurea, purple. 

15. Ferbdna Drummondti, crimson. 

16. ^eliotrdpium peruv^^um, 

violet. 

17. Pelargonium comp^um, rose 

scarlet. 

18. Pelargdnium, Tom Thumb, bril- 

li£mt scarlet. 

19. CalceoUria rugdsa, yellow. 

20. Lobelia ramdsa, dark blue. 

21. Nieremb^rgia fllicatilis, French 

white. 

22. Ferbena Tweedied?ia supdrba, 

dark crimson. 

23. HeliotrdpiumYoltalrinum, dark 

purple. 

24. Crucin^lla styldsa, pale rose. 

25. Pelargdnium Manglesii^ varie- 

gated white. 

26. Pelargdnium zonMe^ Frogmore, 

scarlet. 

27. GalceoUria blcolor, yellow and 

whitish. 

28. .inag&Uis cseriUea grandifldra^ 

dark blue. 



^^ 



SD. KiersmWrgift caljclna, 

30. Ferb^na Tweedieaiia Inti- 

31. Petunia erob&oeDa, Lloah. 
1. Vflrbintt oduri\t* j'flBea, pale 

I. Pelargonium, vari^iitediiT- 
Icavei white. 

34. .^gcntmn maxicijiiiin, pale 
blue, to be* pegged down. 

85. J>e*il»io h^rida, purple. 

36, J.nagllllis MaaSlli mAjor, 
dork Mne. 

ST. Liib«lut bfcolori pole blue, 
"'elaiginiom, Smith's em- 
peror, Ecarlet. 

39. ijglradun gniDdifl6niiD, 

pale blue. 

40. J'«i!nia purpilrea, porple. 
41.Aiii^mB FhiUipBi^, dark 

42. Lobelia gt&cilie, pale bloe. 
"i. Pehii^aiiium, the Shnib. 

land, erarlet. 
44. Felargduinni comp&ctimi, 
let. 






45. S^eliotr^pinm 

46. FerbeuH f encrio!tIe>, vhite. 

47. Petiiiia hJTirida, pnrple. 

48. Nieremh^rgJo intermMia, 

). SauTitSlj'a proefunbena, yel- 

). ^alria pHtens, &c., the same 
09 No. 3. 
51. GampkaaiB. Eaireli^rV, pale 



64. Ferb6na Hendersftni!, pur- 

pi» 

GE. Calpeolina iutegrif^lin, yel- 
low. 
56. Same as Ho, 3. 
67, Campinula gsj-gSnica, blue. 
"i. Perbfiua lenatioidts, white 

), SoiiTArdiaBpl6ndea9,scarkt, 
). 8ame as No. IS. 



jHHj 
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Should these beds be thought too small, Nos. 1 and 2, 6 and 7, &c., 
may be joined together, so as to reduce the number of beds to thirty- 
eight, which may be planted according to the following lists, also fur- 
nished by Mr. Ayres, according as the garden may be wished to display 
its greatest beauty in spring, summer, or autumn. It will be observed 
that the first list consists chiefly of bulbs and low-growing herbaceous 
plants, which flower from January to the middle of May; the list for 
summer consists of hardy annuals and biennials, which should be brought 
forward ready to transplant the moment the bulbs have done flowering and 
are removed; and the list for autumn consists chiefly of greenhouse plants, 
such as Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Lobelias, &;c. Mr. Ayres has also given a 
list of sixteen standard Rose-trees, which may be planted in the central beds. 



I. List for Spring. 



1. Blue Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

2. Anemones. Pale blue. 

3. Anemones. White. 

4. ^IJssum sax&tile. Yellow. 
6. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

6. Banunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

7. Crocuses. Yellow. 

8. Heartsease. Variegated. 

9. Tulips, mixed, common. Various 

colours. 

10. Tulips, Royal Standard. Various 

colours. 

11. Hyacinths. White. 

12. Tulips. Yellow. 

13. Hyacinths. Blue. 

14. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet. 

and Yellow. 

15. Hyacinths. Red. 

16. Crocuses. Purple. 

17. Heartsease. Variegated. 

18. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 

19. Ranunculuses, Turban. White. 



Red, 
Red 



20. Anemones. Pale blue. 

21. Hyacinths. Dark purple. 

22. ill/ssum sax^tile. Yellow. 

23. Crocuses. Pale lilac. 

24. Anemones. White. 

25. Ranunculuses, Turban. Scarlet. 

26. Crocuses. Yellow. 

27. Heartsease. Variegated. 

28. Tulips, mixed, common. 

yellow, and white. 

29. Tulips, Gold Standard. 

and yellow. 

30. Hyacinths. White. 

31. Tulips. Yellow. 

32. Hyacinths. Blue. 

33. Hyacinths. Red. 

34. Tulips, Due Van Thol. Scarlet 

and yellow. 

35. Tulips, mixed, common. Red, 

yellow, and white. 

36. Heartsease. Variegated. 

37. Crocuses. Purple. 

38. Ranunculuses, Turban. White. 



II. List for 

1. Clintonia pulch611a. Blue. 

2. Cl&rkia pulch^Ua alba. White. 
8. Godetia bifrons. Pink and 

white. 

4. Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 

5. Nemophilainsfgnis. Bright blue. 

6. Nem6phila atom^a. White. 

7. Leptosiphon densifldrus. Pale 

purple. 

8. God^tia Lindleyd^ia. Rose and 

white. 



8u'nimei\ 

9. ^rfsimum Perowskia»i*?n. 
Orange. 

10. NoUna atriplicifdlia. Blue. 

11. Collinsia bicolor. Lilac and 

white. 

12. GiKa tricolor &lba. White. 

13. Giliatricolor. White and purple. 

14. Nemophila inslgnis. Blue. 

15. Clarkia pulch^Ua. Rose. 

16. CoUinsta grandifldra. Purple 

and blue. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

i ^^' 

I 22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 



Schizopaalon W61ken. White. 
CUrkta ^l^anB. LUac. 
Goddtta mbicimdA. Purple. 
CUtrkia pulchaia ilba. White. 
Nem6phi]ain8fgni8. Bright blae. 
Yellow Wallflower. Yellow. 
Glintdnta pulch^lla. Blue. 
Goddtta mbic^nda. Purple. 
Nem6phila atomikria. White. 
Leptosiphon a]idroflton& lilac. 
Goddtta rdsea 61ba. Bose and 

white. 
Brfamxua Perowskidfimn. 

Orange. 



29. Kem6phi]a phaoelioides. Pale 

blue. 
80. Collfnsta Moolor. Idlac and 

white* 

31. GOia tricolor filba. White. 

32. Giltd trloolar. White and 

purple. 

33. CUu-kia pulch^Ua. 

34. Noliua prostrllta. 

35. /bdrifl umbell&tus. 
I 36. SchisopaalonW&lkeri. White. 
I 37. Collinsia Y6ma. Purple. 

I 38. Godltia RomanzdyiL Purple. 



Bose. 
Blue. 
Purple. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 



IlL Lid for AfUumn. 



Ferbdna Melindret. Scarlet 

Crudan^llaBtyldsa. Flesh colour. 

Ferbdna teucridldtf* donea. 
Flesh colour. 

Pelargdnium Tarieg&tum. Va- 
riegated. 

Lobelia ramdsa. Blue. 

Lobdlia bicolor. Pale blue. 

Ferbdna Hendersdnti. Purple. 

Pelarg5nium,Frogmore. Scarlet. 

CalceoUria mgdsa. Yellow. 

Lobelia axillaris. Pale blue. 

Petunia phoenicea. Purple. 

Ferbdna Bamdsii. Rose. 

Ferbdna, the Queen. White. 

Petunia hybrida. Purple. 

JjTeliotrdpium corymbdsum. 
Pale purple. 

Nierembergiafilica(ilis. Lilac. 

Ferbdna Tweedieana sup^rba. 
Scarlet. 

^FnotheraDrummdndtt. Yellow. 

Ferbdna pulchella. Pale purple. 



20. Ferbdna Bufst«i. Pale rose. 

21. ^nag&Uis Mon^Ut. Blue. 

22. Pela^dnium, Tari^gated ivy- 

leaved. Variegated. 

23. Ferbdna fgnea. Scarlet. 

24. Ferbdna teucriStdes c&mea. 

Pale flesh colour. 

25. Campilnula carp&tica. Blue. 

26. Ferbdna Bishdpsi. Pale purple. 

27. Pelargdnium, Cooper's. Scarlet. 

28. Calceoltiria integr^dlia. Yellow. 

29. ^nag&llis Phillfpsii. Blue. 

30. Petunia^ Lady PeeL Purple. 

31. Ferbdna Marryattee. Bose. 

32. Ferbdna feucndides. White. 

33. /Sendcio Slogans pldno. Purple. 
iJ4. jETeliotrdpiumperuvidjium. Pale 

purple. 

35. (2^othdra macroc&rpa. Yellow. 

36. Ferbdna Tweediedna. Scarlet. 

37. Nieremb^rgia intermddia.Purple. 

38. Toumef6rtta Aeliotropioides. 

Pale Purple. 



Noisettes. 

Aim6e Vibert. 

Bouquet tout fiait. 

Elizabeth. 

Fellemberg. 

Jaune Desprez. 

Lamarque. 

Xamarque H CJoeur xoae. 

Ita Biche. 



[IV. List of Standard Roses. 

Luxembourg. 



Ne plus ultra. 
Victorieuse. 

Bourbons. 

Madame Desprez. 
Gloire de Rosamdne. 
Prince Albert. 

\ 1^ 



*i>^. 



The pUn for a flowar- 
garden,}!^. 62, occopieBthe 
Bame Bpace tx the design, 
;^. 61 ; and both mar he 
Barronnded by a low wire 
' nee, odI; 20 inchea high, 
ir Uie sake of eieluduig 
rabbita. The bods ara Bop- 
posed to be on tnrf, and 
there iaabaBiowitha fotin- 
tuD in the centre compart- 
It (a 30) anda vase on a 
pedestalintheoentreof the 
tvoothera(29}. The follow- 
ing liats show Taiiooa modea 
of planting this gacden: — 

Lia> of Planta /or 
Plmncr Garden, fig. 
by Mr. Ayrea. 

I. Lilt for .^Hiig 

1. Hepitica triloba, doa- 

ble. Dark-blue. 

2. dtabiBalbida. Whit 
B. CrocugeB.yeUowDotch. 

Yellow. 
i. Hep&liCB triloba, d 

ble. Dark -red. 
G. Eepatica triloba, d 

ble White. 
B, Cro<!nseB,Clothotaold. 

Yellow and Brown. 

7. -i'rabis rftaea. Bed. 

8. Omphalddes vinta. 

Blae. 

9. Jnemclne nemorAsa. 

Whits. 

10. Prlmnla vulgaris, 

doable. Lilac. 

11. PriDiulaAurfCQhi,bor. 

der TarietieB. Va- 
lioaB colours. 

12. Anemones, doable. 

Varions coIootb. 

13. Bannncnlosea Ta- 

riooB oalonra. 
11, Hyacinths. Varioaa 

colonra. 
16. EyadnthB. TarioaB 
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16. Bantmculuses, double. Yarions 

colours. 

17. Anemones, double. Various 

colours. 

18. Primula Auricula, border varie- 

ties. Various colours. 

19. PulmonlUria yirglniea. Blue 

and purple. 

20. i>odecflUieon Me&dta. Lilac. 

21. Ompbalddes T&ma. Blue. 



22. Phl6x subuUta. Bed. 

23. .i'rabis alplna. White. 

24. Primula vulgiris, double. 

Wbite. 

25. Hep&tica triloba, double. Dark 

red. 

26. Crocuses, yellow Dutch. Yellow. 

27. Primula Yulghiis, double. Bed. 

28. Hep4tica triloba, double. Dark- 

blue. 



II. List of ArmuaU for Summer. 



1. Nem6phila atom^ria. White. 

2. Collinsta grandifldra. Purple. 
8. QUia tricolor. White. 

4. Nem6phila iuslgnis. Blue. 

5. NoULna atriplidfdlia. Blue. 

6. Leptosiphon androsd^ceus. Lilac 

and white. 

7. NoUna prostrdta. Violet. 

8. Clintdnia pulch^lla. Blue. 

9. OoUinsia bicolor. Lilac and 

White. 

10. C14rkta pulch^lla. Rose. 

11. Esch8ch6Hzta crdcea. Orange. 

12. Godetta bifrons. Purple. 

13. C14rkta pulch611a dlba. White. 

14. Eiitoca viscida. Blue. 



15. Zuplnusn^us. Purpleandblue. 

16. /beris corondria. White. 
17. /beris umbel] ata. Purple. 

18. Clintdma pulch^Ua. Blue. 

19. G14rkfa 61egan8. lilac. 

20. Goddtta rdsea &lba. Bose and 

white. 

21. ^rfsimum Perowskidntcm. 

Orange. 

22. Leptosiphon densifldrus. Purple. 

23. Nolilna prostr^ta. Violet. 

24. Ncmdphila phacelioldes. Lilac. 

25. Nemophila insignis. Blue. 

26. Gih'a tricolor alba. White. 

27. CoUinsia v6rna. Purple. 

28. .Nem6phila atomiria. White. 



List of half 'hardy Plants for Autumn. 



1. Ferbena Ignea. Dark Scarlet. 

2. Pelargdnium, ivy-leaTed. Va- 

riegated. 

3. Ferbena Hendersdnii. Purple. 

4. Lobeh'a ramosa. Blue. 

5. ffi'nothera macrocarpa. •Yellow. 

6. Ferbdna purpurea. Purple. 

7. Pelargdnium Mangiest*. Va- 

rieties. 
. 8. Ferbdna Chandlert*. Scarlet. 
9. Ferbdna, the Queen. White. 

10. Ferbena Drumm6ndn. Lilac. 

11. Zdtus jacobae^us. Blackish. 

12. Calceoldjria rugdsa. Yellow. 

13. Petii/nia h^brida. Purple. 

14. Pelargdnium, Frogmore. Scar- 

Jet. 



16. /S'enecio 61egans pl^no. Purple. 

17. Calceoltlria integrifdlia. Yellow. 

18. Zdtus jacobae'us. Black. 

19. Nieremb^rgta filicaiilis. Lilac 

20. Ferbdna ^eucrioides. White. 

21. Ferbdna Melindres latifolia. 

Scarlet. 

22. Petunia nyctaginifldra. White. 

23. Ferbena Elfordensis. Purple. 

24. ^nothdra Drummdndit. Yel- 

low. 

25. u4nag4llis cserillea grandifldra. 

Blue. 

26. Nierembergia intermedia. Pale 

yellow. 

27. Pelargdnium, variegated. 



15. PeJargdnium, Ingram' 8. ScotV^t. \ ^^. V«t\i^\\». MeV\.ud,vw. ^sssSj^ 
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JAat of PlarUs for plamiing the FloTcer-Garderiy Jig. 62. By Mr. Fiingle. 



1. Snowdrops as an edging ; the 

body of the bed of Moss 
Roses, dwarfs. 

2. Hep&tica. Petunias, var. 

3. Hep&tica. ^cliotrdpium peni- 

vislnnm. 

4. Double Primrose. Provence 

Roses, dwarf. 

5. Double Primrose. Scotch Roses. 

6. Crocuses. CalceoUria, yar. 

7. Crocuses. Ferbdna, var. 

8. Snowdrops. Perpetual Roses, 

dwarf. 

9. Narcissus. 

plants. 

10. Narcissus, or other Bulbs. 

lect herbaceous plants. 

11. Gentidna acatilis. /Salvia fdl- 

gens. 

12. Nem6phila inslgnis. Dahlias. 

13. Lasthdnia califomica. Dahlias. 

14. Dwarf Larkspur. Fuchsias. 

15. Clad4nthus ar^bicus. Fuchsias. 



Select herbaceous 



Se- 



16. CoUinsia grandiflora. Dahlias. 

17. Gflia tricolor. Dahlias. 

18. Primula cortusoic^M. jSdlvia pi- 

tens. 

19. /Scllla, or Hyacinths. Select 

herbaceous plants. 

20. iScllla, or other bulbs. Select 

herbaceous plants. 

21. Snowdrops. Hybrid China Roses, 

dwarf. 
22.. Sanguiniria canadensis. Gera- 
nium, var. 

23. Addnis vemilis. Scarlet Gera- 

niums. 

24. Auricula, var. China Roses dwarf. 

25. Poly4nthus, var. Tea-scented 

Roses, dwarf. 

26. /Scllla blf(51ia. >Sendcio ^legans 

• fldre-pldno. 

27. Erythrdnium D^nsCslnis. Zdtus 

jacobse^us. 

28. Snowdrops. Noisette Roses, 

dwarf. 



According to this plan, the centres of the two extreme figures may 
contain fancy baskets or vases for greenhouse plants in summer ; and the 
centre a may be a basin and fountain, if there is water at command ; if 
not» Azaleas and other American plants, mixed with select standard Roses. 
If the beds Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 22, 23, 25, and 27, were planted with Ame- 
rican plants, the garden might then be kept at much less annual expense 
of plants and labour. 

List of Plants for planting the Flower- Garden^ fig. 62. By Mr. James 
Call, Foreman in Duncombe Park Gardens. 



1. Lobelia fulgens, and Xupinus 

ndnus. 

2. Mlmulus of dwarf varieties. 
8. Heartsease of varieties. 

4. Verbdna Drummondii, and V. 

Melindres. 

5. Petunias of varieties, and ^na- 

gallis Monelli. 

6. Eschsch61tzia calif6mica, and 

u4nag411is grandiflora. 

7. Alonsda i«rticif[)lia and Cl&rkia 

pulchella. 

8. Calceolarias of varieties, and 

Colllnsia blcolor. 



9. Herbaceous plants. 

10. Herbaceous plants. 

11. Scarlet Geraniums, and Ferbena 

Tweedieawa. 
12 Cr&ssula cocclnea, and Salpi- 
gl6ssis plcta. 

13. iSdlvia patens, and German 

Stocks. 

14. Fuchsias of varieties, and .in- 

tirrhinum caryophylloides. 

15. Dahlias of varieties, and Ger- 

man Asters. 

16. iS&lvia cocclnea, and Dwarf 

Rocket Larkspur. 



18. PentaUmoQ 
gtxitianSlda, 
F. frntJcAsa 
and NemOphila 

19. Herbaceoae 
SO. Herbaceous 
21. J/eliotrupinm 

and Coildmia 
' cocci Dea. 
I 22. <2'nath£ni 

Drummdudt), 

and Nem6phtU 
I atom^a. 
I 23. .lutirrhlDum 

CMjophjlliil- 
■ des, & Eatoca 
I yiBcida. 
I 2i. I'erWnaTweed. 
I iedna ^Icgana, 
I and V. Sabina. 
i 25. PoteDtillas of 



' 20. Henrtaease of 

27. VerMua inciaa, 
and V. Melln- 

23. Lobelia propin- 
qua, k CooTfil- 



sign 



J. 63 is 
for a 



maJl 



ed Ti-LUi Aintcna at 
o anil J, Kolmiaai 
and /, and Rhodo- 
deadrona c and e 
The central bed, d, 
baag plantad with 
Ifaguoluu. 




SOI 



Fig. 81 ia a dwign tor a garden, to contuin A aalect oolleotion of Datliaa 
and Hollfhocka. 

The beds at a a, cmliriice Bmall bsainn of irntcr; nud, in order b 
caatnst with the others, mn; be planted vitli a cciUection of HoUjhocka. 
The tsda marked 
h b may be plant- 
ed witli evergreen 
shmlH,iaorderto 
prevent the whale 
garden from being 

entering.— Thert 
' 10 be a fen 



plaala of Juai- 



den from A to ^, 
iuorderto forma 
baokgrouDdtothe 
Dabliaa nnd Hol- 
tj-booka : fur tliia 
garden, like fig. 

the l>eautiei of 
which are to be 



jlesbinco,aBin 
the dflfflgu Jij. 62. 
The Dahlia beds 
Aodiapoaedaa 
that every Tariety 

the walk. Tlie 
width of the beda 
is S feet, which 
irill admit of two 

of one roir alter- 
nating with Uioae 
in the other. The 
whole of the apace 
planted with Dah- 
lias should be dug 
placed 




the depth of 2 feet, and a layer of brickbats, &<•. 
of the bed, which abouM then be filled with rich 
The Hollyhocks ahonld also have a bed dng out for them, and 
filled with rich Boll. Both plunts grow better for having a layer of manors 
on the sarface of the soil, while they are forming their Hower-buda. 
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GENEEAX OBSERVATIONS ON FLOWER-GARDBNS. 

The ioreginng plans will give a general idea of the uauai method of 
planting flower-gaidens ; and, of course, the designs and the plantB may 
be vari^ at pleasure. The principal points to be attended tO|, in order 
to make the beds of a flower-garden look well, are the size of the pJants 
and their colours. 

With regwtd to the ske, no plant should be much higher than the 
others, and those that would grow taller should be pegged down. The nsaaX 
rule is, that no plant should exceed six inches in height in a bed giglit^wr^ 
inches wide ; and that the plants may increase about six inches in height 
for erery foot the beds increase in width. The plants shonkl not be too 
near, or they will be drawn up in height instead of spreading laterally ; 
and when this is the case, they never flower well, but become bare of both 
leaves and flowers towards the root. If plants should be in this state, the 
only remedy is taking up and replanting wider &paxt ; but it is genenUy 
best to use new plants, as the old ones which have been drawn up will 
generally have weakened themselves too mudi ever to do welL 

The mamagement of the colours of plants in flower-beds is a point of 
some difSculty ; but it is also redudble to rules. Every colour is said to 
contain within itself the germ of another colour, which, if mixed with it^ 
would make black, or dingy white ; and these two [colours harmonise 
better together than either would do with any other colour. It is well 
known that every ray of light may be divided into seven colours, which 
may be seen in a rainbow or in a prism ; and of these colours three are 
primitive or simple, and four compound. Now, it is found that every 
simple colour harmonises best with a compound colour ; and thus, that 
the secondary colour of red, which is a simple colour, is green, which is 
a compound colour ; that of yellow, is violet or purple ; and that of 
blue, orange. It is found, also, that^no primitive colour harmonises well 
with a compound colour composed from it. Thus, red does not look well 
with purple, which is composed of red and blue ; but it looks very well 
with green, which is composed of blue and yellow. It is true that in 
plants green is so common, as to come in contact with every other colour; 
but we shall also find that there are so many shades of green, as to render 
the hue of the leaves in harmony with every varied tint that may be found 
in the flowers. Green is also the most agreeable of all colours to the eye. 
It may be further observed, with regard to colours, that certain colours, 
such as red, yellow, and orange, are what are called warm ; and that 
others, such as blue, lilac, and sea-green, are what are called cold : also, 
that where the walks in a flower-garden are of gravel, cold colours ought 
to predominate in the flowers in the beds ; and where the walks are of 
grass, warm colours ought to predominate among the flowers. 

The usual way to try the effect of a new mode of forming and plant- 
ing a regular flower-garden is, to make a plan of the intended design on 
paper ; and then, after colouring the walks green or reddish, according 
as it may be wished to have them of grass or gravel, to tint the beds 
according to the colours of the flowers to be planted on them, or, what is 
better, to put coloured wafers on the beds, as these will admit of being 
Temoved and shifted about at pleasure, till a proper effect has been pro- 
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dnced. As soon as the coloms for the dififerent beds have been chosen, 
plants may be selected of the colours required, and brought forward in a 
reserve garden, till the beds are ready to receive them. 

When a flower-f/arden is to he laid outf the ground is first dug over, 
raked, and made perfectly smooth. The plan traced on the paper is then 
transferred to the ground, generally in the following manner : The paper 
containing the plan is covered with regular squares, like the paper con- 
taining plans of the Berlin worsted work : the ground to be laid out is 
covered with similar squares, formed by sticking wooden p^ in the 
ground at regular distances, and fitstening strings from peg to peg, till 
the whole ground is covered with a kind of lattice-work of string. Each 
string is then chalked and made to thrill by pulling it up about half-way 
between the pegs with a sudden jerk, and letting it go again, this transfers 
the chalk from the string to the ground, which thus becomes marked all 
over with white lines, forming regular squares. The squares on the 
ground should be of the same numbier as those cm the paper, but larger ; 
the usual proportion is, every square inch on the paper is represented by 
a aq-oare foot on the ground. The pattern is then traced with a sharp- 
pointed stick, the proportion in eadi square being copied. Sometimes, 
when the pattern is simple, it is traced on the ground simply by chalked 
string stretched from peg to peg — ^the pegs being stuck into the ground at 
regular distances, which have been previously measured, having been en- 
larged from the plan traced on paper according to a regular scale, in the 
same way as the squares were directed to be enlarged, according to the 
previous plan. If a circle is to be traced, it is done by getting a piece of 
string the length of the diameter of the circle, with a piece of stick tied to 
each end. One stick is then driven into the ground in the centre of the 
curcle, and a line is traced with the stick at the other extremity of the 
line, which is drawn out quite tight. An oval is made by tracing two 
circles, the outer line of one of which just touches the c^itre of each 
other ; short lines are afterwards made at the top and bottom, and the 
central lines are obliterated. A square only requires a peg at each 
comer, with a chalked string drawn from peg to peg ; and an oblong, or 
long square, is made by joining two common aquares and taking off the 
comers if required. 

When the beds are traced out, the walka must be laid with either turf 
or gravel, and very great care must be taken to keep them exactly 
within bounds ; very great care must also be taken to keep the beds of 
predsely the proper form, as the least disproportion is seen in a moment 
in a regular figure, and has a very bad effect. The plants should also be 
constantly attended to, so as to let them oover the beds entirely, and not 
project in the least beyond the outline ; for, however beautifid wildness 
and irregularity may be in some situations, in a regular flower-garden 
they can only give the idea of carelessness and n^ect. 



ROCK-WORK. 

It has been already stated in this work, that there are two kinds of 
rock- work, viz., that which is intended to imitate natural scenery (see 



SflS 



fi'j. S5), and tlmt whicb is intjjnded. to Berve merely s» a. receptacle for 
plants {a&tfig. 06) ; eumetimes witU the last kind of rock-vork la e 
Vmei an itqnarinni {sesfig 0T). The first of tliese does not reqnire any 
p&rticQlar care in pbaitingT e^^^pt that tlie rocka Hhoold not be over- 
sliadowed by tall trees ; but the second and third kinds need Bhllfol 
planting, as thdr beantj depends principall; on the plants they coatain. 
The prinoipal point to he attended to in Belectin^; plojita far rock-work is 
to choose those that do not grow too fest, and jet flower profusely ; as 
the great difficulty is to keep eoeli plant within its proper boanda, and 
iret to hare tiie wholo a musa of Sowers. 

LM of Planli for iioci- Worl. 
The following plants aro very BoitaUe for rock-work, to aowec t 
February to May ; — WhUe. The wood Anemone ; Anemdoe montil 
the white Hep&tica; A'rabls alpina, and A. Mbida ; the white and 
Scotch CrocQBes (CrAens hiflorua) ; Snowdrops ; the white double Frim- 
; and Saaguln^ria cBnad^aais. Blue. Anemdne apennlna ; CrAcns 
T^nuB ; tho hlna Hep6tica ; I'ris pvUnila ; Grape Hyacinth ; Scllla prte'coi, 
T^nia, and S. sibirici ; and Geutiina aaifllis. Yellow. Tho Winter 




Aoonite ; Al#ssnm saiitile ; CrScna sulpbilrenB and C. lilteuK, and the 
Oloth of Gold Crocus tC. Ensiinos) ; Narclsaoa minor, and N. Bulho- 
oidium ; Drftba aiiflldes ; the common Primrose; and the Cowelip, 
Purple. AubriStia dellCldea ; Erinns alpinus; the dog's tooth Violet; 
the common Violet ; the doable lilac Frimrose ; Chinese Primioie ; 
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Saxlfraga oppositif51ia ; Soldanella alplna ; Verbdna Lamberii, and Y. 
Arnuii&na, &c. Red. Sildne rubella ; L/chnis alplna ; Pink Hepfrtica; 
double red Primrose ; and Giner^ia omenta, thongh this last must be 
kept in the hoase during winter, and only planted out after its flower- 
buds have formed. Various kinds of Heaths, and some of the Gape 
bulbs may be brought forward under glass, and planted out when about | 
to flower in a similar manner. For the summer months the following 
flowers may be used : White, Ibdris Tenore&na ; Al;f ssum caWdnum ; 
Ar'abis bellidifblia, and A. petrse^a ; Actse'a racemdsa ; Achilla Gla- 
Y^nnsB; White dwarf Gamp4nula; Valeriana mont^a; Gard&mine 
asarifblia ; and Stdvia Eupatdria. Blue. Gamp4nula rotundifblia, G. 
garginica, and G. piilla, Viola cucull&ta; A'ster alplnus; Luplnus 
n^uB ; Periwinkle ; Lobdlia gr&cilis, L. cseriileay and L. unident&ta ; 
and the Galathian Violet. Yellow. Moneywort ; Lasthdnia califomica ; 
Bartdnia a<irea ; yellow Musk plant (Mfmulus mosch^tus) ; Hoop 
Petticoat Narcissus ; and Allium M61y. Purple. Wild Geraniums 
of various kinds ; several kinds of Phl6x ; dwairf' Asters ; and dwarf 
Stocks. Med, L/chnis Ite'ta; Pink-flowered Gistuses, and Helianthe- 
mnmB ; Phl6x I>rumm6ndii ; and several dwarf Pinks. This list is very 
imperfect, but it will serve to give an idea of the kind of flowers which 
are suitable. Heartseases may be added at pleasure, and many other 
flowers will occur to every one fond of a garden. When an aquarium 
is added to the rock- work, as in fy. 67, it will be necessary to place a 
few aquatic plants in the water, and a few marsh plants round the borders 
of the pond, for which purpose I have subjoined the following list of 
suitable plants, some of which are quite hardy, and may remain in the 
water all the year, and others will require protection during winter. 

List of Aquatic; and Marsh PIotUs, 

Two of the handsomest a uatics I know are AponogUon angustifbliumf 
and A . distachyon ; they have both white flowers tinged with pink, and 
black anthers, which give them a very lively appearance. A. distdchyon 
is much the larger plant of the two. They are both tolerably hardy, but 
require protection during winter. Pontedh'ia eorddta has arrow-shaped 
erect leaves, and an upright spike of dark purple flowers. It is a native 
of North America, and is quite hardy in England. BiUomus -mnibelldtus, 
the flowering rush, with its head of pink flowers, and A'cortu CilamuSf 
the sweet-scented water-reed, are tall showy plants, as is Cypertis Ungus, 
which last bears some resemblanee to the Papprus of the Nile. For smaller 
plants, may be mentioned the little Frog-bit, Hydrdcharis mdrstis-rdncef 
with its pure white flowers ; Jlottdnia paliistris, the water violet, with 
its pretty pink flowers ; Cdlla paliistrisy the water dragon ; Cdltha 
paliistriSf the marsh marigold ; Nymphce'a dlha^ the common water-lily ; 
tStratidtes alcades^ the fresh-water soldier ; SagittdHa sagittifdliaf the 
Chinese arrow-head, with its white and green flowers ; Pingulcula lusi- 
tdnica; Sdmolus Valerdndi; Villdrsia nymphceotdeSf the yellow fringed 
buck-bean ; Cdmarum palHstre; and NUphar ddvena. The beautiful 
little Polygonum ampMhiuTO, the rose-coloured water-pepper, with its 
dark pink flowers, of which there is so much in the large piece of water 
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opposite the palace in Kensington Gardens, is quite hardy ; as is Meny- 
dntkes trifoliataj the common buck-bean. These are all common ; but 
Thalia dealhata, a curious black and white plant, and Trapa natans, 
the water caltrops, also curious, are more rare. 

For the plants not aquatics, but which will thrive when they have 
their pots plunged in water, are the white A^rum {Cdlla ctthi6pica\ the 
tall scarlet Lol>elias, and all the kinds of Mlmulus. As a companion to 
the little Musk plant, I may recommend the Myosbtis palHstria, the true 
Forget-me-not, and Houstdnia ccerHleay a pretty little plant, with very 
pale, star-like flowers. 

The following bulbs will also grow and flower splendidly with their pots 
half plunged in water : — Crinum capiiise, the white striped, and purple 
Cape Crinums ; Amart/llis speddsay sometimes called Hippedstrum pur- 
pureurrif and sometimes VaUdta purpibreay with dark crimson, lily-like 
flowers ; Pancrdtium mexicdnum ; and Colostoma purpurea^ C. liUeay 
and G, dlba. All these are half-hardy bulbs, and require protection 
during winter. 



SUNDRIES. 

Under this head I propose to give a few lists of plants suitable for par- 
ticular purposes, which I think it may be useful for amateur gardeners to 
know, in order to I e able to select what may be required for any par- 
ticular purpose. Thus I have given lists of roses to aid the amateur to 
select from the long catalogues proffered by nurserymen. There are many 
plants which may be planted in pots, and brought forward in a hot- 
house, or by plunging in a hot-bed, so as to flower much earlier than in 
their natural season ; while other plants may be killed by similar treat- 
ment. It is therefore useful to know what plants will bear to be unnatu- 
rally stimulated with heat ; and I have given a list of those usually 
forced by the London nurserymen, so as to flower in February, March, 
and April. As many kinds of Gape Heaths are very ornamental in their 
flowers in winter, I have subjoined a list of those that flower about 
Christmas ; and I have added other lists of different kinds which have 
been suggested to me, in the hope of rendering this little book as useful 
as possible. 

Lists of Hoses, 

For general culture : Duchess of Sutherland, Madame Laffay, William 
Jesse. — Brilliantly-coloured Hoses: G^ant des batailles. Feu brillant, 
Eouge de Luxembourg, Beauty of Billiard. — Cup-shaped or glohvlar : 
Comte de Montalivet, Coupd' Heb^, Baronne Prevost, General Alleard. — 
Striped Roses : Rosa mundi, Perle des Panaches, Village Maid. — Spotted 
or marbled Roses : Madame Campan, Renoncule punctu6. Superb mar- 
bled. Yellow Roses : Harrisoni, Persian Yellow, Elise Sauvage, Sa&ano. 
Bt^ Roses. Jaune Desprez, Jaune abricot^e. Fortune's yellow. Yellow 
Banksian. — Large flowered Roses : Madame St. Joseph, Niphetos, Devo- 
niensis. La Heine. — Miniature Roses : Dwaxf BvLrgwadjf DeMaux, Fairy, 
Nemesis. 
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Botafor trauumg to pjpraaUdt or piUan. 

Bxenmii^ or Bnitiii^ as it is sometimes caDed, a profiiae flowerer, the 
zwes being rerj large, of a most brilliaiit carmiiie^ veiy finely capped, 
and rerj double ; Qoeen of the Belgians, a pure whitc^ finely capped ; 
Dnnnmond*8 thornleaii, a Boorsaalt rose, with a profdsion of small pink, 
yexy doable flowers ; Bdta GrevQUi, or the Seven Ssters, with large 
clnsters of flowers, varying in ooloor, in the same closter, from crimson 
and almost purple to pale blnsh and almost white ; Bdsa muUiJIdnt, 
neariy allied to the last ; and the Triomphe de Bollwyller, with a bean- 
tifol cream^coloored, or rather pale baff flower, capped, and yery large, 
and doable, with large glossy ereigreen leaves. To these may be added 
Jaone Desprez, a yery carioas rose, from its singnlar ooloor, which is a 
sort of pink boC This rose is extremdy fragrant and very hardy ; and, 
from b^g a yexy free grower, it is well suited for a pillar rose. All the 
Noisette and Boarsaalt roses, particularly i2d«t ruga, are also well 
adapted for this purpose ; as are the Banksian Roses, though they, like 
Jldsa muUifibrcL, are ratil^ tender. 

TraOing Botes. 

The doable Yellow Austrian and Scotch roses, and Bdsa ffarrisdnii, 
sometimes called Hogg's doable yellow ; Bayer's George the Fourth, a 
splendid crimson rose, with shining, dark, reddish-green foliage, and of 
yery luxuriant growth ; the Village Haid, a striped rose ; Bose da Boi, or 
Lee^s crimson perpetual, a most valuable rose, which will flower in the 
open ground from May to November ; the common Bose ll-quatre-saisons ; 
Madame Desprez, an He de Bourbon rose, which blooms in large clusters 
like a Noisette ; Beugale triomphante ; Bbsa indica (the common China) ; 
Bbsa semperfldi'ens (the monthly China) ; Ildsa odorcUa (the common tea- 
scented) ; and Bdaa Smithii (the Yellow Noisette), though this rose does 
not flower well in moist seasons. Many more might easily be added ; 
but these will be enough for a moderate-sized garden, and the proprietors 
of large gardens do not want a selection. 

Of all these Koses, Bdsa riiga, is perhaps the most beautiful and the 
most useful. All the trailing roses require a very rich soil, and their 
shoots should never be shortened in pruning. 

Ornamental Flowering Shi'uhs. 

Weiglea rdsa, all the Mahonias, or Ash Berberries, Cean6thus azurdus, 
and other kinds. Viburnum, various kinds, Spirse'a aerifdlia, S. b^Ua, the 
Judas tree, Bose Acacia, and several kinds of Escallonia, &c. 

Shrubs fioicenng in Winter, 
Gaurrya elliptica, Chimonilnthus frdgrans, Laurestinus. 

Perennial Plants flowering in Winter, 
Tnssil^o frdgrans, Christmas rose. Chrysanthemums, &c. 
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List of Plants suitable for early Forcing. 

The oommon Lilac, the Jasmine, Deiitzia scHbra, Lily of the Yalley, 
Roses, Abilktilom striatum, Cinerarias, Ealmias, Azaleas, Chinese Prim- 
roses, Acacia armslta. Heliotrope, Hydr&ngea, Lemon-scented Verbena, 
Hyacinths, Van Thol Tulips, Camellias, Sweet Peas, and Mignonette. 
Pelargoniums, and dwarf Dahlias, are also generally brought forward in 
heat for flowering earlier than the ordinary time. 



List of Wintei'-Jlowering ffeaths which blossom about Christmas. 

Erica hyemd,lis, E. Archerid,na, E. 611ula, E. veatlta, and E. imbricd,ta, 
all with pink or red flowers ; B. grandindsa, E. Bowied,na, E. Lamberti- 
4na, and E. c4ffra, the flowers of which are white, and those of the last 
species fragrant ; E. Sebdna littea, with yellow shining flowers ; and E. 
Massdni, with orange and green flowers. 



Plants for Glass Cases, 

Ferns of various kinds, viz. the dwarf species of AsplSnium, Aspldium, 
Adidntum (Maiden hair), Polypddinm, Ptdris (the Brake), and Trich6- 
manes ; Lycop6dium (the Club Moss), various species ; O'xalis acetosella 
(the Wood Sorrel), Anemdne nemordsa (the Wood Anemone), Ver6nica 
aJpina, the Bird's-nest Ne6ttia, or Ladies' traces, Dentjlria bulbifera, 
Paris quadrifdlia, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and various kinds of bulbs. 



Plants suitable for pegging dovm in beds. 

Nearly all the Verbenas ; the dwarf Dahlias ; the evergreen and all the 
trailing Hoses ; most of the Petunias ; the Periwinkles ; some of the 
Lobelias ; Cfstus purpiHreus, and other kinds of Clstus and Heli&nthe- 
mum ; Crucian611a stylosa ; Rhododendron hirsiHtum ; Fiichsia globdsa ; 
several kinds of Vaccinium ; Gaulth^ria Sh411on ; Clematis montdna, 
and some other kinds of C16matifi ; and generally all kinds of trailing 
plants. 

Plants for basJcets, to hang dovm. 

Maurindya Barclay^na, Lophosp^rmum sc^dens and L. einiblscens, 
Eccremoc&rpus scdber, Tropse^olum peregrinum (the Canary-bird flower), 
Cobse^ ac^dens ; Conv61vulus of various kinds. Moneywort, Nol&na 
atriplicifdlia and prostr^ta, Camp&nula garg&nica and other kinds. 
Lobelia erinoldes, L. sellidifblia, L. gr&cilis, and other kinds; Marian - 
thus caeriUeo-punctd-tus ; Thunb4rgia alslta, T. a. &lba, and T. auran- 
tlaca ; Verbdna Melindres, and other kinds ; Petitnia nyctaginifldra, and 
some other kinds ; Iberis sempervlrens, and I. Tenore^a ; and various 
kinds of roses. 
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from spring frosts, nothing can be better than wicker-work coverings, 
like that shown at c in fig. 69. The evergreen Magnolias, the Austra- 
lian Acacias, and similar half-hardy trees, and the more delicate kinds 
of pines and firs, may be protected in the same manner; while the 
smaller half-hardy shrubs, such as the Gistuses and Helianthemums, may 
be protected by the smaller coverings shown at d and e ; and plants 
against a conservative wall, such as China-roses for early flowering, may 
be protected by the coverings shown at a and 6. These coverings may 
be made of plaited rushes, sewed together ; and making them will afford 
excellent employment for poor women and children in autumn. 

Conclusion. 

The above observations may be leather considered as hints to amateur 
florists, than as directions for the management of a flower-garden ; but 
they will be useful to those who take an interest in the subject ; and to 
those who do not, no directions, however ample they may be, will be of 
any avail. No one, in fact, can ever make a good gardener, who has not 
a sincere love for plants ; an<^ I cannot conclude better than by adding, 
in the words of Bay, who wrote on flower-gardens about two hundred 
years ago : — 

** The love of such a master will keep each tender plant alive his care 
and skill have collected ; for never was any art or excellence liked or 
loved by the ignorant ; it is knowledge that begets affection, and affec- 
tion increaseth knowledge. Love was the inventor, and is still the main- 
tainor of every noble science. It is chiefly that which hath made my 
flowers and trees to flourish, though planted in a ban*en desert, and hath 
brought me to the knowledge I now have in plants and planting ; for, 
indeed, it is impossible for any man to have any considerable collection 
of noble plants to prosper unless he love them ; for neither the goodness 
of the soil, nor the advantage of the situation, will do it without the 
master's affection : it is that which animates and renders them strong 
and vigorous ; without which they will languish and decay through 
neglect, and soon cease to do him service." 
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